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More Say 
In U.S.. Kurop e 
To Bomb Tests 


ADDITIONAL PROMINENT Americans last week spoke up against the testing or 
use of nuclear weapons as the worldwide movement against the tests grew. At the same 
time Gen. Nathan F. Twining, soon to become chairman of the U.S. Joint Chief of Staffs, 
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try to greet Smith Act victims 


To Worker Campaigns 

ALARMED by the lack of steam in The Worker 
circulation and fund campaign, the Communist Party 
a special committee of several state party 
rally, the energies of its organization into 


The committee is headed by Martha Stone, New lersey state 
chairman. It consists, in addition, of Steve Nelson, party chair- 
man in Western Pennsylvania; Joseph Roberts of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Michael Russo of Massachusetts; Benjamin J. Davis and 
George Blake Charney of New York. 

“The Communist Party national conventiun expressed our 
party’ $ ecm to help save and extend the Marxist press 
specifically The Worker and Daily Worker”, 
Miss Stone said as she announced formation of the committee. 
“In accordance with this decision of the convention the new Na- 
tional Committee spent a major part of its first session on this 


“The Party's national coordinating committee has set up this 
special committee in order to carry through our determination to 
see that the Marxist press is eed” 

Miss Stone said she accepted the post of chairman, in addi- 
tion to her duties as New Jersey party aes. 


struggle to save these papers corresponds to the desires of our 


SHE called on the party organizations throughout the coun- 
ue to be released from jail this 
month by aiding The Worker to achieve half its subscription goal, 
and 25 percent of its fund drive goal by June Ist. 
Act victims include Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry, Arnold 
Johnson, Louis Weinstock, V. J. Jerome and ‘Alex Bittelman. 

She also requested every party district to assign a leader to 

(Continued on Page 13) | 


“because I feel the 


These Smith 


joined the present chairman, 
Admiral Arthur Radford, in. stat- 
ing that the United States was 
ready to use atomic weapons in 
“little wars” as well as in a 
world war. 

Among the new developments 
in the anti-bomb struggle were: 


® Adlai E. Stevenson for the 
second time in twa weeks re- 
newed the plea he made in his 
1956 campaign for the Presi- 
dency that the United States 


“take some moral initiative” to 


end the testing of large hydro- 
gen weapons. On the television- 
radio program “Meet the Press” 
(NBC) he said the U.S, tests 
threaten the rest of the world 
with “contamination without 
representation.” 

® Inez Robb, Scripps-Howard 
syndicated columnist, wrote in 
her column (May 7) that “it is 
one woman's opinion that all 
this argument as to whether ra- 
dioactive fallout is the bane or 
the blessing of mankind is just 
so much eyewash. In either 
case, what the debaters are do- 
ing is no more than idly swatting 
at the fleas on a mad dog at 
large in the world. Let us, for 
goodness sake, quit flicking at 
fleas and aim at the dog or 
atomic weapons themselves. 


Let men of good wi will all over 


STEVENSON 


the world press for the abolition 
of atomic weapons.” 

* Dr. William Neuman, chief 
of the biochemistry section of 
the atomic energy ome ogg at the 
University of Rochester, in an 
interview with The Worker ex- 
pressed concern at health haz- 
ards from radioactive fallout 
and urged international agree- 
ment to ban nuclear weapons 
testing. (See interview on 
Page 2.) 

© In Britain Labor Party 
leaders in speeches throughout 
the country urged postponement 
of the British H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, scheduled for sometime 


before Aug. 1. The Laborites 
called for negotiations to seek 
international agreement for a 


permanent end of testing by all 


powers. 


* In West Germany, the 
question of equipping ils new 
army with atomic weapons “has 
become the central issue of the 
electoral campaign” (New York 
Times, May 5). The elections 
are scheduled for September. 


New American tests of “low- 
power nuclear weapons, sche- 
duled to open Wednesday, May 
15, have been postponed _ till 
Thursday. They will be held at 
the proving grounds 75 miles 
north of Las Vegas, Nev., and 
will continue during June and 
July. At least three of the tests 
will generate greater explosive 
power than the borh that de- 
stroy::! 
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Rights’ Advocates Gird for National Pilgrimage 


CHURCHMEN, trade union 
and civic leaders joined last 
week in urging increased efforts 
throughout the nation to get the 

planes, trains, busses and auto- 
syidillos to Washington for the 
Pilgrimage of Prayer for Free- 
dom on May 17. 

In Washington this week, Wal- 
ter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent and president of the United 
proven: | 2 Workers Union, join- 
ed with William Oliver, co-direc- 
tor of the UAW Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, in is- 
suing the following statement: 

“Never has there been a per- 
iod in the history of our nation 
when the need has been greater 
for the extension and preserva- 
tion of our civil rights and civil 
liberties.” 

The two labor leaders called 
upon all AFL-CIO unions to sup- 
port the pilgrimage. 

The Pilgrimage is co-sponsor- 
ed by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., 
A. Philip Randolph, AF L-CIO 
vice-president, and Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, 
leader of the historic Montgom- 
ery bus boycott victory, in a 
flying trip to New York last 
week met with 200 N re minis- 
ters who promised full and en- 
_ thusiastic support to the Pilgrim- 
age. Dr. King said 1,000 Negroes 
frou: Montgomery, veterans of 
the year long fight, would come 
to Washington for the day, many 
in a caravan of the old cars and 
tation wagon which transported 
them during the boycott. 


. National offices of the 
age have 
. 40 Sh, wa reg 


offices. 


in Boston, New York, Montgom- 
ery, Detroit, Baltimore, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco among others. 

In New York local Pilgrimage 
offices are located in 217 W. 
125 St. and in Abyssinia Baptist 
Church, 182 W. 1388 St., Man- 
‘sattan, 


Chiui Gly i said 


the Pilgrimage “right thinking 
citizens of all races and creeds 
will meet the severest test of 
their sincerity.” The clergyman, 
who also is a Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress, added: 
“The time for talk is over. 
The time for action has arrived. 
All real Americans will face this 
severe test by ans this 


regia’ , safes scence eee ilatoston, 
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the first to charter a special car 
on the “Freedom Train,’ schedul- 
ed to leave from Peciiaylvatiie 
Station at 7:30 a.m., May 17, 
Other churches and organiza- 
tions are chartering additional 
cars on the train and busses for 
which the charge is from five to 
siv dollars per person rouwnd- 
trip. The pilgrimage committee 
ged for cn, toe 


morning. 
* 


IN Chicago, Bishop W. J. 
Walls, of the AME Zion Church, 
is the honorary chairman of the 
Pilgrimage committee. Willough- 
by Abner, AFL-CIO leader ind 

resident of the Chicago NAACP 
Pree has announced that 2 
“Freedom Train,” busses and an 
auto caravan will transport a 
thousand or more pilgrims from 
that city. 

Dr. J. H. Jackson, president of 
the National Baptist Convention, 
urged in Nashivlle that Mav 17 
be made a Day of Prayer bv peo- 
ple of all races and creeds. Dr. 
Jackson said he was “happy” 
over the fin spirit shown by 
people everywhere toward the 
desegregation campaign. 

Led by the AFL-CIO Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the NAACP, a successful 
campaign for chartering hun- 
dreds of busses to take pilgrims 
to Washington from Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida has been conducted. 

* 


ON THE Pacific Coast Pil- 


_ grimage supporters in Los An- 


geles and San Francisco, have 
pledged that 3,000 pilgrims will 
go to Washington via chartered 
planes, trains, busses and a:itos. 
The Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, of 
Birmingham, Ala., recently tour- — 
ed the coast to stimulate inter- 
est in the Pilgrimage there. The 
Rev. Sylvester um, of San 
Francisco, is the northwestern 
director of the Pilgrimage 

In Detroit, sparked by the 
NAACP an dthe organized auto- 
mobile, workers, plans are being 


) perfected to get 5,000 persons 


bi -- Rontinued. on Page. 13) 
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-Teamster 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


OFFICIALS of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, in retali 
Reuther’s strong demands for a cleanup of racketeering are encouraging the move of the 


McCarthyites in the McClellan Senate committee for an investigation of “violence” in th« 


Kohler.ahd Perfect Circle strikes. 


At’ the. same time they are fol- 
lowing the pattern of propaganda 
laid down by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other re- 
actionaries. This is aimed at Reu- 
ther and the United Automobile 
Workers, ~red-baiting the auto 
union’s anti-Communist president 
and even using a letter full of high 
praise for the Soviet Union whcih 
Reuther sent from the USSR in the 
early 30s. 

This line of split-the-opposition 
strategy is quite obvious in litera- 
ture the IBT is circulating through 
its large staff machinery. Reuther 
is nainted as the main source of at- 
tacks on Beck and his associates in 


the IBT leadership, ostensibly to 
take attention from “Reuthers own 


back yard.” 

In one such piece of literature 
the UAW’s leader is referred to as 
“Walter ‘Letter from Moscow’ Reu- 
ther.” 

* 

IT WAS the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy who demanded the Mc- 
Clellan Committee turn its probers 
from Beck’s domain to the Kohler 
strike. Some days 
Carthy died, Senator Goldwater, 
also of the. committee, pressed the 
demand. Senator Mundt, third of 
the McCarthyite trio on the com- 
mittee also favors a shift of the 
probe. >. 

The ire of the Teamsters’ leader- 
ship was especially aroused by the 
Reuther keynote speech at his own 
unions convention recently — in 
which he charged labor leaders like 


Beck, politicians like McCarthy and James Hoffa, who was indicted for 


union-haters like Kohler are in an|*tlempts to bribe persons in the 
McCleHan committee. 


“unholy alliance.” 


But while the IBT leaders are | 


likely to add to their popularity 
in the labor movement by demcn- 
strating their alliance with Mc- 
Carthyites, Reuther gave them 
an effective weapon by sugges- 
tions that if the Teamsters did 
not clean up they should be oust- 
ed and the AFL-CIO should 
charter another union in the field. 
Others in labor's leadership have 
voiced similar words. George 


Meany toid the shoe workers’ | 


convention last week tha: as a 
last alternative, the AFL-CIO 
would have te “disassociate” a 
union that refuses to clean up. 

The IBT’s leaders, knowing that 
unity of labor and the strong de- 
peasraoe upon Teamsters’ strength 

y many unions is their trump 
card, giteg it effectively. On the 
eve of last Monday’s hearings of 
charges against the IBT before the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical 
Practices, they issued a statement 
denouncing Reuther and warning 
that the union will take effective 
measures to meet any and all at- 
tempts to disrupt it. 

The experience of the small In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has taught them, as others, 
that acts hurting a union do not 
isolate corrupt leaders from the 
members, but give those leaders a 
chance to consolidate a base and to 
appear as defenders of the union 
and its members. 

* 

MANY other developments took 

place during the week: 


After a short session during: 


which an eight-count 22-page in- 
dictment was presented, against the 
IBT- and three top leaders, the 
Ethical. Practices Committee gave 
the union until May 24 to prepare 
its defense. That will be. the last 
Say of the next executive council 
yeeting of the AFL-CIO. The IBT 
also said it may need more time 
to prepare a reply. There were in- 
dications that a decision on the 


pate Mey sF 
: “oo * : 


Apeseerten™? 


. 
y 


‘iar. 


before Mc-| . 
| BECK no sooner finished with | 


‘than he turned his attention to the 


icals Aid 
Probers Against Reuther — 


ation to Walter 


— 


AFL-CIO convention next Decem- 
ber. 

Significantly, the eight-count 
list of charges does not include 
the charge that Beck violated the 
AFL-CIO decree forbidding the 
use of the Fifth Amendment for 
anyone holding union office. The 
only reference was in the eighth 
count that charged “the appar- 
ent afilure to investigate whether 
president Beck invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to conceal personal 
corruption with respect to the 
handling of union funds.” Thus 
the charge is not for using the 
Fifth but for not investigating 
Beck for possible concealed cor- 
ruption. 

The other counts are based on 
acts or alleged acts, that were on 
ithe record or in evidence. Appar- 
lently the AFL-CIO leaders have 
‘felt a strong pressure against carry- 
‘ing out their original plan of meaty 
holding the use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment a crime. As the charges now 
stand, Beek will have to be con- 
victed on the basis of charges of 
actual corrupt acts. 


the Ethical Practices Committee | 


McClellan Committee before which 
he was again called last Wednesday 
to answer to more “derogatory” in- 
formation. 


| This time, Beck’s attorney was. 
Edward Bennett Williams, who was 


also Joe McCarthy's attorney. He 
is also attorney for vice-president 


Sen. Karl Mundt disclosed al 
McClellan Committee's investiga-| 
‘tors are looking into the circum-| 
stances of David J. McDonald’s re- 
election as president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 
McDonald was opposed by a 
‘rank and file steel worker cam- 
paigning with no funds, whose fire 
was mainly directed, at _bureau-| 
cracy in the union. Donald Rarick,| 
the rank and filer, drew an amaz-; 
‘ing 35 percent of the vote, and 
still refuses to concede defeat. 
Whether his forces demanded the 
committee's intervention was not 
‘known. But there seems to be other! 
‘circumstances that are drawing the: 


committee’s interest, including the 
close friendship between McDon- 
ald and a New York businessman. 

The Wall Street Journal's main 


story last Monday began “Dave'& 


Beck's brethren at the top of giant 
Teamsters Union have decided he 
has got to go.” The paper added no 
one in authority in the union would 
“admit outright” that such was the 
decision, “nonetheless, private con- 
versations with union officials make 
it clear that the decision, in effect, 
has been reached.” 


WHEN the NATO minis- 
ters met in Bonn last week all 
was supposed to have been 
perfect in this most perfect of 
military alliances. Both atomic 


|weapons and land and sea forces 


were put in proper “balance.” A 
German Wehrmacht with hydro- 
en bornbs was to be the proper 
shield for the free world even 
though 18 leading West German 
‘nuclear scientists had already 
knocked the facade off the ugly 
prospect. 

But NATO had solved nothing, 
even in its own internal business. 
Prime Minister Harold Maemillan’s 


The paper with more pipelines 
to the IBT’s inner sanctum than 


any labor source, quotes from sev-|correspondent, M. S. Handler said 
‘eral unnamed 


union sources to 
(Continued on Page 5) 


revealed the emptiness of 
NATO boasting. As 


(May 6) in a cable from Bonn: 
' “Tt was established this weekend 
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London Arms Talks 
Jar NATO's H-Plans 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


that the elements of a serious crisis 
had shaped up in the ministerial 
conference of the NATO govern- 
ments in Bonn, but was glossed 
over in the information released 
to the press.” 

To nobody's surprise the irri- 
tating factor had been the British 
White Paper. Adenauer wanted 
Macmillan to withdraw the deci- 
sion to reduce British troops in 
Germany from 80,000 to 50,000. 
And what's more, as Handler puts 
it so quaintly: “The Soviet gov- 
ernment added considerably to Dr. 
Adenauer's preoccupations . . .” 

* 


HERE’S HOW that pepenres. 
The Soviet government had sent a 
note to Bonn warning that if West 


special visit to Bonn last Tuesday| Germany were used as an atomic 
s oF te base for war against the Soviet 
N.Y. Times, Union, nothing would be left in 


West Germany but desert. To 
which Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer replied that the West Ger- 
man forces had no atomic weapons 
and had not asked for them. If 
wily old Adenauer thought that 
was a very wily answer he was 
shown to be very mistaken, very 
fast. 

Little more than a half hour 
after Secretary of State Dulles 
closeted himself with Adenauer 
last Sunday for a confidential re- 
view of world affairs a messenger 
from the Soviet embassy arrived 
at Adenauer’s office. The messen- 
ger carried a reply from the Soviet 
government specifically from So- 
viet Ambassador Andrei Smirnov 


i 


| 


| Paper 


in Bonn. 

The Soviet reply recalled that 
in a personal conversation with 
Smirnov on April 5 Adenauer had 
assured him that. his government 
did not have atgmic weapons YET! 
So now the Soviet government 
wanted -to know the answer to 
the more important question: | 
Would the West German govern- 
ment arm its forces with nuclear 
bombs in the future? The Soviet 
Union said it would welcome a 
declaration by the West German 
regime that it would renonuce the 
use of nuclear weapons § and 
wouldn't allow its NATO partners 
to bring them into West Germany. 

* 


THIS LEFT the Chancellor 
“preoccupied” with a vengeance. 
And it gave point to the NATO 
crisis brought on with the British 
White Paper. After all, that White 
was noteworthy for the 
blunt admission it made that there 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By A. B. MAGIL 

ANOTHER leading American 
scientist last week told the Work- 
er he disagrees in certain re- 
spects with Dr. Willard F. 


Libby, scientist member of the 
U. §. Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion. Dr. Libby has issued state- 
ments attempting to minimize 
the danger to health from the 
testing of nuclear weapons and 


to discredit the warnings of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, world fa- 
mous philosopher, medical mis- 
sionary and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner. 

In a telephone interview Dr. 
William Neuman, chief of the 
biochemistry section of the 
atomic energy project at the 
University of Rochester. 
ester, N. Y. said he couldn't 
agree with certain of Dr. Libby’s 
statements. Libby had said the 
strontium-90 level m human 
bone was very low. This, Dr. 
Neuman agreed, is true, but the 
point is that it’s rising. In addi- 
tion, he said, there’s strontium-90 
on the ground. 

Dr. Neuman estimated that 
enough nuclear weapons had al- 
_ ready been exploded to make it 

ible for «qany people ta have 


decal tpgirl cetided: Lipeie ted! i teued 


missible concentration of stron- 
tium-99 as recommended by the 
Committee on Pathological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation of the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and by the British Council. This 
means, he said, that if testing 
continues, in time we'll reach the 
maximum level, 

Strontium-90 is the deadly 
poison contained in fallout, 
which drifts down over the 
course of wears and is absorbed 
into the Renan bone through 
food and water. 

- 

THE WORKER of May 5 
published an interview with Dr. 
Charles C. Price, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists and head of the 
chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, like- 
wise dissenting from Dr. Libby’s 
views and charging he had 
made “a political rather than a 
scientific statement.” 

Dr. Neuman, like Dr. Price, 
strongly supported an interna- 
tional agreement among the 
great powers to halt the testing 
of nuclear weapons. “I'm all for 
an immediate approach by this 
country,” he said, “for some kind 
of limited agreement .covering 
mepaton., weapons, Then there, 


civ. tige be) Wore OF Vike VERT A 


ought to be an international 
agreement on all nuclear weap- 
ons under an UN monitoring 
system.” 

Megaton weapons are those 
whose explosive power is equiv- 
alent to one million tons of 
TNT. The A-bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima was equival- 
ent to about 15,000 tons of 
TNT. 

Discussing the problem of 
measuring the damage from ra- 
dioactive fallout, Dr. Neuman 
said that no one can give an ac- 
curate estimate of the incidence 
of damage from low-level irra- 
diation. It hasn‘t been established 
whether there’s a threshold dose 
for developing leukemia or oste- 
ogenic sarcoma (bone tumor), he 
said. There's a growing body of 

evidence that leukemia has no 
threshold, he pointed out, which 
means that a very small dose (of 
irradiation) will increase the in- 
ence of leukemia. 

“Threshold” is the term scien- 
tists use for the concept that be- 
low a certain level of irradiation 
no harm will result. | 

ASKED whether he agreed 
with the statement of Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Insti- 
tute: ef, ,Technolegy:.and Nebel 
prize. jwinnet, hors gheonistty. in, 
etic: tic Oy 4 ARNE: Arete 


year yk 


S-90 Peril Rising, Scientist Tells ‘Worker’ 


1954, that 1,000: persons would 
die of leukemia if the British 
government goes through wih 
its scheduled H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, Dr. Neuman said he 
couldn’t accept Pauling’s state- 
ment completely. The actual re- 
sults of the British tests, he 
thought, might be beiter or 
worse. 

Last Sunday’s N. Y. Herald 
Tribune ‘published an article by 
the AEC’s Dr. Libby, again in- 
sisting that the health hazards 
from nuclear tests “constituted 
a very small risk.” The news- 
paper also published the views 
of other scientists, including Dr. 
Pauling, on both sides of this 
controversy. Dr. Lawrence H. 
Snyder, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, speaking as a 
a put his ideas in a nut- 
shell: 

“I agree completely with Dr. 
Schweitzer. The danger will 
arise from the accelerated test- 
ing of these bombs. I think the 
bomb tests should be stopped. 
However, I do not think the 
U.S. should. stop testing .them 
unilaterally; I ‘think everybody 
shquld.”; ; ‘Gee en ble PACGL 
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Philly Sets 10,000 Goal | TV 8 Movie ie 


Fe et 8 e | Howdy Doody (4) 10 a.m. Chil- 
or er rt | dren's program | 
Italian Movie (13) 12:15 


_ |Notebook: Mathematics course (4) 
PHILADELPHIA.—A goal of ten thousand Philadelphians to attend the May 17 Pil-| 1:30 : 
grimage for Freedom in Washington has been set by the committee in charge here. This| Movie: They Live By Night (7) 
group includes some 50 men and women, Negro and white, who are prominent in church, 1:30 
trade union, and community pei : 7g Junior Towri Meet (13) 1:30 
oups and such organizations as|D. Bright, of the Mother Bethel] our time. Here is a great spiritual) Gjants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
the NAACP, Fellowship Commis-| \.M.E. Chureh. Mrs-Vera.. Powell movement that demands our sac-|\¢ovie. Great Gilbert and Sullivan 
sion, (Women’s International|.s secretary-treasurer. Rev. J.|rifice! ; 3 (5) 2. Recomended 7:30 and 
League for Peace and Freedom.|Eale Adkins, secretary of the local} In Pittsburgh, Mrs. Marion 10:30 
American Friends Service Commit-| Baptist Ministers Conference, is|Jordan, local NAACP executive Movie: Boomerang (13) 2:30 Re 
‘tee, Fellowship of Reconciliation -oordinator. secretary, declared the Pilgrimage seston ded Es c- 
and Americans for Democratic a would be “a protest against the 
Action. REV. SULLIVAN has appealed/silence of the White House con- Movie: Force of Evil (7) 3. 
Last week it was reported that for the cooperation of industry and|cerning the wave of terror and, World—National Report (2) 6 
soma SK lacal community and civic|abor to enable those employed to| violence on sweeping through! |[t’s Fun To Travel (9) 7 
organizations were cooperating in make the Pilgrimage. “We sin- the South. | _ |Rock n’-Roll Revue (7) 7:30 
the woek. Unions have contributed cerely hope,” he urged, “that this) The Communist Party of East- 
a large contingent. A group of|'eligious demonstration of the dis-'ern Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Tien - University students. are(#tisfaction of millions of Ameri-jhas called on its membership to 
‘sc ont on 8 Sts: and in(c@ms will arouse the conscience ofj|help rally support for the Pilgrim-|Perry Como (4) 8 
sane Pvc schools there is a|‘Be nation.” age by urging people to go on it, Yankees-Baltimore (11) 8 
growing ia link participate. Mrs. Reynolds called on the,and publicizing it in every po0s-|Saturday Color Carnival — Mr. 
women’s organizations to get their|sible way. a cients ley thin Semele 
. ay | roadway ‘by the Spewacks (4) 
members to participate. “This| As part of this publicizing, the; 9g 
IN WESTERN Pennsylvania the/Pilgrimage,” she stressed, “is per- organization is distributing an ex-|y yy pay. : 

NAACP has announced a goal ofihaps the greatest movement to- tra thousand copies of this partiou-| your Fit farace " 10:30 m 
500 for the Pilgrimage. A number! wards freedom that will happen inilar issue of The Worker. y gertag rn 11-15 | * ee 
of civic, fraternal] and church or-) —_ x Sager TO ynn (2) 712. ecom- 


Honeymooners 


a a 


ganizations there are cooperating. | ° , mended : | 
Special buses have been chartered IC oots or |Movie: Golden Bo (7) 11:30. Rec- 
for the trip. These will leave Pitts- e I | | ommeded 


' 
' 
ee 


burgh on the 16th. Full informa-| 


wu may be a the vomed e ad 
wgh NAACP or the Pitsbure) TQ @Q On Piarimade f 
Courier. | & etiers rom 
In Philadelphia the daily papers! ETROIT.—All regional direc-| From Detroit the NAACP, lib-. 
and the three —_ weeklies pub- tors of the 1 ,500,000-member ¢ral, church groups are working to 
licized the appeal. UAW have received directives to, send a train to Washington of peo- | e¢d ers 
A large amount of other forms} do everything possible to help get ple from all over Michigan. Ar-| 
of publicity will be used, such as! 50,000 © people to Washington, rangements committee has been| Muste Adds t 
posters, stickers, leaflets and fold- May 17th for the Prayer Pilgrimage formed and is being headed up by ” 
ers. rhe following centers have for Freedom at Lincoln Monu-| the NAACP. May Day Account 
been established where this materi-| ment. From Michigan the arrange-| pea, Editor: 
al and fur ther information may be} William Oliver, UAW FEPC di-; ments committee plans for sending 
secured: Zion Baptist Church,' rector stated that he figures the| 1000 people. Heading up the ar- 
Broad & Venango _Sts., Phone! union will have close to 1,000 of rangements here are Art Johnson, 
BAldwin 3-5460; NAACP, 260 its members and friends in Wash-| secretary, NAACP; Alex Fuller, or-| at Central Plaza, New York, I 
S. 15th St., Phone P Ennypacker ington. Headquarters of the union ganizaional director, CIO, Lililan) am sure you will grant me space 
5-34705 and Fellowship of Recon-| delegation will be at the Hotel Hatcher, UAW-FFEPC and Wil in vour letter column for the fol- 
ciliation, 2006 Walnut =. Phone; Twenty Fourth. liam Oliver. lowing comment. 
Rittenhouse 6-4070. | , Spee sks aa a As you reported, I expressed 


™ e ul, Sage 
gratification at George Charney 
A SPECIAL TRAIN has neon Windsor labor makes protest statement about the grievous er- 
chartered on the Pennsylvania | rors committed by the C.P. and 
Railroad. This will leave from the) WINDSOR-—Organized labor is; Labor here is not protesting the! stated that people of alt tend- 
30th St. Station at 8:30 a.m.'sizzling hot here about 300 people! importation of the workers just be-| encies had to undertake the pain- 
(daylight savings time) on the| being flown from Portugal to work) cause ne are foreign born, to do| ful labor of fresh and independ- 
17th. Ht will stop at Chester at on farms, while 8,000 local people|that, said the labor Sy here,| ent thinking if we were ever to 
8:40 and arrive in ‘Washington at! are jobless. One hundred and fifty; would display the blind ignorance} have a strong democratic social- 
11:02 a.m. Returning, the train}of the Portuguese laborers will) of a bigot. Labor would protest} ist movement in this country. 
will leave Washington at 5:45} work in Kent County and 150 in/at this time the bringing in.of any It is necessary. however, to 
p.m., stop at Chester at 7:50 and Essex on farms. They will be flown! new workers, because of the des-| yecord another ‘point Il made 
arrive in Philadelphia at 8 p.m. {at the rate of one plane load every perate jobless plight of 8000 to) after recalling that traditionally 
The round trip will cost $6.25,|2 weeks. '10,000 Windsorites. May Day had been an occasion 
including tax. Reservations can’ EA Reon ere er ee Oe ae 2 | to exalt the spirit of dissent, of 
be secured by calling SHerwood See ee es ee ee rebellion and to hail those who 


Since some questions have 


8-1775, where Mr. Rodgers, chair- a Pa ee oe ae ra oe ul | eee §6| displayed that spirit and were 


man of the transportation com- 


ger ° persecuted for doing so. 
mittee, can be contacted. 


continued that it was a vast 


Co-chairmen of the committee tragedy that in Communist lands 
are Rev. Leon H. Sullivan of the; #2 see this right to dissent had been, as 
Zion Baptist Church and Mrs.) ie PE 2 : SS Mee now generally admitted, cruelly 
Evelyn Reynolds, prominent civic| #3 ee | OO Scot Se ae | repressed, and that one of the 
worker and newspaperwoman. encouraging developments of re- 
Vice chairmen are Clarence E.| #33 cn git RRs mege OPE C Oae teagan cent years was that it was clear 
Pickett, president of the Philadel-| #3333) =uc ee ee eee that it had after all not been pos- 
phia Fellowship Commission; Rev.| #98 a ee eee = sible to extinguish in youth and 
Noah W. Moore, Tindley Temple; #7 ee ee ee | ae | ; others the capacity to think inde- 
Methodist Church; Dr. Harry; #% a: eS ee pendently and, even more impor- 
Green, president of the Philadel-| #34 FF MP 2s ; é tant, the desire to do so, I con- 


phia NAACP branch, and Rev. J. cluded this portion of my talk 
BRE FS | 3 by expressing the lope that we 


who were gathered in this meet- 
ing supported those who were 


di | 4. - | coe | ¥ carrying on the struggle for free- 
; | Ere 3 es dom in the Soviet Union, Po- 
* ee he meaeithie 7 : | | Jand, Hungary, as well as those 


who were doing so here at home 
and elsewhere. 

Finally, since there seems to 
be some misunderstanding on the 


| 


Coming | 
WORLD PREMIFRE of new musical The May 17 issue of The Worker will contain four pages of 
work “America.” Music by G. Kingsley,| factual material on the H-bomb, including the special material 


poem by Ronteh at Jewish People’s Phil-| na agg enorter. in interviews with | Point, I assume the speakers of 
harmonic Chorus. Sat. eve., May 18th inj 4thered by Virginia Gardner, Worker reporter, m interviews wi SW Wha domabieapied ik the: cael 


Town Hall.: Eugene Malek, conductor plus; . scientists, Atomic Energy Commission and other officials, physi- | ‘ 
sonnts. Foem by 1. Fetfersung to Max’ cians, and city, state, and federal officials. ing would want it understood 
‘ . ' that it was not a meeting jointly 


Heiman’s music, read folk songs in one q 7" f q 
splendid program. Tickets at Town Hall or istribution amo oO riends 3 

Order a bundle today for distribution Pelee - | sponsored by parties and groups 
but one conducted by a group 


ere eee ee neighbors and shopmates—at the special price of five cents each 
PETER SEEGER sings—Sunday May 19, | a, ; ) 
2:30 p.m. at the Pythian, 130 W. 70 St. for Detach the coupon below and mail. Make all checks pay- | known as Socialist Unity Forum. 


ies ; for bundles of five copies or more. 
SRA n I Olbort teh ins Conet. Advance! @ble to Robert Dunn, Box 231, Cooper Station, New York. A. J. MUSTE 


nee “a “Deokfae, im ©. ay ee tickets copies of the special FACTS ABOUT THE | 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Featuring the’ 


risen about the May Day meeting | 


Notebook: Opera History (4).9:30 


a.m. 

Lamp Unto My Feet (2) 10. Ex- 
cerpts from Albert Schweitzer 
film document 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Lets Take A Trip (2) Noon 

Open Mind (4) 12:80 

Movie: Body and Soul (7) 1. Rec- 
ommended | 

Movie: Long Voyage Home (5) 
1:30. Recommended 

Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 

Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30 

Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30 | 

Movie: Boomerang (13) 2:30, 7:30 
and 10:30 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 3 

The Last Word (2) 3:30. Words 
and their. meanings 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 — 

Johns Hopkins File 7-research 
movies (7) 3:30 | 

Medical Horizons—Infectious Dis- 
eases (7) 4:30 

‘Odyssey (2) 5. The Kremlin 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 End of 

| Dalton Gang 

‘You Asked For It (7) 7 

Marge and Gower Champion 

Show (2) 7:30 

‘Movie: Fallen Sparrow (7) 7:30. 
Mystery with John Garfield 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Steve Allen (4) 8 

Goodyear Playhouse: A Will to 
Ljve by Jerome Ross (4) 9 

‘Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

Latin American Carnival (13) 9 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Mike Wallace Interviews author 
Philip Wylie (7) 10 

‘What's. My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 

Movie: Nobody Lives Forever 

with Garfield (2) 11:15 


MOVIES 


Albert Schweitzer, Gramercy and 

' Symphony. Thru Tuesday 

Bachelor Party, Victoria 

Gold of Naples, Paris 

We Are All Murderers, Beekman. 

| Sat. only 

Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Wee Geordie, Translux Colony 

| Sunday to Tuesday 

Bov on a Dolphin, Roxy 

Red Balloon & Lost Continent, 
Fine- Arts 

\Lust for Life, Plaza 

‘La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the: World in 80 Days, — 

| Rivoli 

| DRAMA 


‘Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 

A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 

Brigadoon, Adelphi 

Visit to a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes : 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Fheatre 

Three Penny Opera; Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James * 

Savovards, Shakespearewrights 264 . 
W. 87th St. 7 


“Classified Ads. 


FOR SALE 


STAINLESS STEEL PLATWARE —-Idcal 
gift to give or own. Up to WO percent 
OFF on imported and domestic patterns. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave., 
(bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) GR 53-7819, 

One hour free parking 


MOVING AND STORAGE | 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal, Budge t Movers—CH 3-3786. : 


ne 


Si (children), $1.50 and $2, Proceeds for) 17 BOMB issue of May 19. Enclosed find $—. MONUMENTS 


scholarships, 


— | 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


A DAY TOGETHER for Justice! Sobell Si : 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Boat Ride to Bear Mountain. agen 
‘ichildren $1. ‘Tickets oe Morton Sobell 
Comm.) 940 Brodiwayy AMC! Rio hal 


BS pee ee ee EE SFO Ee PEG COW OS FTE SEET OPE LEY OF VET EET EOEe Centar tee edo e 


~Ybuesiwbie Lisp itl LL. 


Lndigaivicec feta Son pieoge ced 


Cor. 170th St., Bronx 34, N.Y. 


7,000 JERSEYANS HEAR JACKIE ROBINSON 
IN JERSEY CITY MASS RALLY CALL FOR 


BIG NAACP TO ‘FIGHT CITIZENS COUNCIL’ 


JERSEY CITY. — The largest|to fight as a unit against such foes|Every. Voice and Sing,” and the 
rally for —— rights ever held inj as Ku Klux Klan and the)Jersey City recreation department 
Jersey City, last week heard Jackie] White Citizens Councils who aré'caravan provided musical enter- 


peng om: bead Brvoniye Done a to keep us second class tainment. 

star baseball player, urged a big- $.” Brown bailed “ 
ger and stronger NAACP to “ight Other ‘speakers included Frank-} pres largest eee 
asa unit against such foes as the/lyn Williams, regional secretary-| of its kind in the Northern part of 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MAY 12, 1957 Ku Klux Klan and the White Citi-|counsel of the NAACP on the the state.” , 

Fd : zens Councils. . . .” West Coast, who made a stirring Mayor Berry's ‘declaration that 


An interracial audience of 2,000/appeal for memberships; Mayor “You will find no segregation here: 


* ; | ’ 
persons heard the Dodger baseball) Bernard Berry of Jersey City; Ray-' 4. : 
A N ro 5 ab Dies— immortal at the first cooperative! mond Brown, attorney and NAACP acs ” apd pet all le, - 
- | | kick-off membership’ drive  ofj|official who may become Jersey Ai ag seb deoaiied cocetiosdl 


NAACP branches in North Jersey)City’s first Negro magistrate; Rev. vocally, by the audience. 


at the Snyder High School here. {Eugene Avery, local NAACP; 
“The NAACP needs more and|president; Rev. Joshua _Licorish, The rally netted $10,000 for 
0 S 0 a me Ps greater support among colored|former president; and Rev. Ercel/the NAACP. Ten life member- 
Americans themselves in order to Webb, ‘const Monumental ships at —. — were taken out, 
a = ; EPs. | ....|complete .a -necessary -project,”| Baptist Church of Jersey City. 1,000 memberships at $2 to $25, 
Ce ee eee ee oe Te ee eae geod end Robinson declared. “We ull need| Pupils of Public School 22 sang| and an additional $1,000 for the 
the cight-mnanth-old baby of Wil- sacl in the custody of their law.|*@.become members of the NAAGE the ogro National Anthem, “Lift! NAACP Freedom Fund was raised. 
iam and (Rosa Jackson. Their four|yer. They were charged under a 


4 
other children are still in Newark city ordinance that has outlawed. : o7e 
City Hospital. Every stitch and) the kerosene stove. Cw : er sey 0 § iZ@S or ay 


stick the Jacksons owned was| It was only a year or two ago 
charred to ash when they were that pressure mounted on the City 


burned out of their apartment. Council to do something about) ~ ssa ) 
But in cold eyes of Justice, Wil-| the outbreak of tenement 4 Frayer i grimage or vee om 


eee mm 


liam and Rosa Jackson arent caused by these “K-bombs.” 

victims—they're guilty of breaking The houses, many of them in) NEWARK.—Hundreds of Jersey- rights, was mobilizing its mem-, director for the state CIO was in 
ans, Negro and white, members bers for a large turnout. The Dis-| charge of the trade union mobili- 
of church, civic, fraternal and trict distributed an application form|zaticn for New Jersey. Busses 
, trade union groups, were busy mo-'to all those desiring to make the were being chartered at a reduced 
gy age ie * the families crowded into them. | bilizing last week for the historic trip, and was arranging for busses cost of slightly more than $5 for 
a it 8 nele rs “ Almost all of the families struck| Prayer Pilgrimage For Freedom’ to take its people to Washington. | the round trip. The bus fare should 
eo Ae who b re tN a by fire in this neighborhood like to the nation’s capitol on Friday,) The response in a number of IUE| be paid in advance to Chapin’s of- 
Jacksons im the tragedy that the Jacksons, ase Nesroce May 17. shops was said to be extfemely| fice at the N.J. State CIO Council, 
| f More than 1,000 members of good 72 High St., Newark. Union mem- 


swamped them, are wondering, “i 
how it could come about that the} The real criminals, those ;._ | District 65, Retail, Wholesale and/ In addition, groups of packing-|bers can get information there by 


2 ief-stricken aga could ppbrcee’ gy gp a oy! — be Department Store Union, AFL-| house workers, teamsters and social | calling Market 3-3818. 
veld to blame or what happened.|pinned, are not the Jacksons °f/CIO, were going from the New) workers in Essex County were ac-| Trade ynionists.: however. were 
It was an ordinary workday at others who live in the area. It i Th ' ‘vel , h : 3 
i y . York-New Jersey area. The union,'tively su —_— the Prayer Day'| not this Galle. cnt dials Senport 
316 Morris Ave., two weeks ago, oP landlords, the slum Owners, which gave $500 to the Prayer assessmblage and making plans to. ne y ) g . pare 
when Mrs. Jackson checked who reap huge profits from their pay’; national planning committee, | attend. and interest in the historic civil 


’ 


the law. In Magistrate Robert’). .onoec 
“Soggy | gested Central Ward, are 
renege, s court last eg tase owned by absentee landlords who 
ey oe ma pene, # ‘subdivide the units and overcharge 


food supply in the ice-box and/firetraps. It is the landlords who was considering chartering a spe-| Arthur Chapin, human relations’ rights celebration. Jewish organiza- 
found she needed- bread and milk) supply no other source of heat— cial train so great was the interest eae RR ap tees ‘| tions such as the Community Cen- 


for the children. Her husband,thus fohcing tenants to use the’ ;,, the Washington project. a 
was out in the suburbs, on the con-' deadly kerosene stove. District 4 UE one of the out- Ci0 SUBMITS | ter ane pe nee ee teeneney vere 
, | giving active support. The NAACP 


struction job in West Roselle and| Now the family, still in mourn-/ standing unions in the fight for civil, 


there was nobody around sheling, must find the answers to ur- ener in Newark and the suburbs, was 


| 
could send, so she stepped across gent questions of food, cash and R DI R PROGRAM TQ busy mobilizing, lining up parti- 
cipants, chartering busses, ete. 


the street to the grocery. clothing. Even the $50 fine is a 


ie the Sow guiniiies that she was pratense Sut. thelr Sggest: sverry Some Human Relations councils in 
gone her life changed. is ey a place to live. BOTH . ARTIES “wae : ‘ 
The kerosene stove exploded.|} They have been on the waiting IN NEWARK OR ae ee ee ee 
Her baby was dead. list for public housing, but time actively backing the Pilgrimage. 
And the four other children were! is running out. They need a home NEWARK.-—George Morris, 1a- NEWARK.—The State CIO has Negro and white leaders have 
seared so badly in the blast that! now, a place to take their org hd we line adikee’ snd coliantet’ 6: the submitted an 11-point program tO’ established an information center 
they are still in the hospital where) children, as soon as they are heal | Daily Worker, will speak in New. | Doth the Democratic and Repub-| in Newark with the Rev. Stanley 
the oldest, five-year-old William,|enough to be released from the ak thn tek of tie wie The | lican parties for inclusion in their) pyajlett of the Trinity Methodist 
is still on the ‘critical’ ® list. hospital. {asl Wenndicen th the Teens Gout. 1957 platforms. The 11-point pro-| Church and the Rev. William 
Neighbors quickly gathered, For a few men in high places) jittee announced that Morris} ™ would provide: Hayes of the Bethany Baptist 
clothes for the family, and scraped|solving these questions would be} 0.4 eolymn appears regularly 1. Jobless pay to strikers after Church as co-chairmen. Informa- 
together what little cash they had.|a matter. of minutes—a word to 4/5, The Worker and Daily Worker, | four weeks. tion on the Pilgrimage, bus or train 
As a further expression of sym-| housing official, a phone call. will be at the Tunis Mansion, 929| 2. Substantially increase amount fare, etc., can be obtained by call- 
pathy the funeral director at the) But the Jackson tragedy has lit Bergen St., on Tuesday evening, and duration of benefits for unem-| ing either Bigelow 8-0133 or Bige- 
ployment and workmen’s compen-| low 3-9132. 


Kottman chapel held the baby’s, up a larger question for Newark May 28, at 8:15. | 
burial without charge. voters. How can the city allow Morris. who. will be .coming .di- sation and temporary disability in-| Posters and car stickers have 
ap = law stepped in. ‘ — mieig that meee S sar rect from an AFL-CIO ‘executivel sence: i _ | been widely distributed urging peo- 
1e jac sons were summone Oa S$, an cee arres 1€ tenan | council meeting. will discuss “The : 3. Enact a $1.25 an hour min-| ple to join the “Prayer Pagrimage 
court, and for a time it seemed'when a kerosene stove explodes? Situation in the American Labor imum wage law. . 
So dt cn i pe : ituation in i Th Re tc rntntin chetie nek ie eee Freedom to Washington, D.C., 
Movement Today. e meeting ' 8 } May 17th at 12 Noon,” in order to 


will climax a drive by Essex Work- | tion law. ee ~ 
REV. KING OUTLINES 5-P OINT er supporters for 50 additional —* public utility a Mt ara the Conscience of the 
Strike law. | 


Worker and 15 Daily Worker subs. 
ame: hr 6. Eliminate or reduce greatly) From all appearances the Pil- 


p e AYER DAY OBJECTIVE Orleans.” About 3,000 persons) tuition fees for Jersey residents at-| 8™™™M4ge was arousing mass interest 
| . are expected to make the long| tending Rutgers, the State Univer- and support in New Jersey. Hun- 
yes eee ee journey from California. Eight of-| sity. dreds and hundreds of Jerseyans, 
The historic “Prayer Pilgrimage) conscience of the nation on SO! bce have bien. set up throughout! 7. Enact an intra-state labor rela-| long with thousands of other 
For) Freedom” to Washington on)major civil rights issues,” the in-|1. nation in preparation for the! tions act. Americans in all walks of life, will 
May 17, in which hundreds of,ternationally known leader of the Pilgrimage, he declared. 8. A graduated corporation prof- undoubtedly participate in the 
Jerseyans will take part, has a|Montgomery.. Improvement Asso- Many Jerseyans will make thelits tax on profits by business of|™@rking of the third annivers 
five point objective according tolciation said. “The Pilgrimage is trip in trains or buses chartered|over $10,000 annually. of the historic Supreme Court deci- 
the Reverend Dr. Luther Martin open to all Americans. We are by their union or other oganization.| 9. Establish uniform statewide Sion on desegregation of the na- 
King. Dr. King, who, along with A. calling for the active support of! Other, will go by private car. Ajelection and registration procedures| tion's public schools. 
Phillip Randolph, head of the people all over the nation. | special train will leave New York| with a State Commissioner of Elec-' : 
Sleeping Car Porters Union, and} The Negro leader emphasized City at 7:15 A.M. on the morning] tions. | 
Roy Wilkins, NAACP leader, is the strong support and financial) o¢ the 17th. It will stop in New-| 10. Eliminate needs test for Salk ‘American Socialism 
a co-chairman of the Pilgrimage backing the Pilgrimage was getting! ark at 7:35 to take on North Jersey} vaccine and administer Salk vac-, : ‘ 
movement listed the five objec- from the trade union movement.| ecidents who wish to take part} cinations free of charge. | and the Future 
tives as follows: . Among the unions pledging SUP-|in this historic occasion, A special} 11. Extend legislation permitting * | 
“1, To demonstrate the vnity Port, some with large memberships} pond trip fare of only $9.35 will) municipalities to continue rent con-|] Wartha Stone 
of colored Americans in the strug-|in New Jersey, were the United}, charged. For further informa-|trols. New Jersey Communist Party 
gle for freedom and justice. Automobile Workers, the United|tion call or write the Prayer Pil-| Paul Krebs, CIO president, said\| payid Dellinger 
| “9. To provide a means for the Steel Workers, the International grimage For Freedom, 20 West|the CIO proposals would bring “the Liberation Magazine 
~ people of the North to act in com- Ladies Garment Workers, the'49 st. New York City, or the greatest good to the greatest num-/] Max Schachtman, 
| salen erect teone with the Packinghouse Workers, Wholesale;NAACP. or your own organization.|ber.” The proposals were submit- Independent Socialist League 
_ Southern freedom fighters. and | Retail Workers, Transport "——— | ted under Krebs’ name in identical! Daniel Robefts, 
agente  Warkazs: the International Union le*ters to both parties. Socialist Workers Party 
Pech gr nag Rae crippling of | of Electrical Workers, the Brother- Bae “Tt is our ope,” Krebs com- H rry Braverman 
"2 = A ge hood of Sleeping Car P orters and mented, “that the leaders of both American Socialist Sindsctins 
4. To protest violence directed others. . the Democratic and Republican * 
toward those in the South who According to Rev. King 50,000 parties will not only include these ) 
assert dignity and stand _ for|persons are expected to gather at planks in their 1957 platform, but FRIDAY, MAY 10 
the famed Lincoln Memorial from : | ei = |will demonstrate their honorable 8:30 P. M. 
rights leg- noon to 3 P.M. on Friday the 17. my : y>: ® jintentions toward labor by fight- TUNIS MANSION ~ 
: slat ore, Co ” (jy: | "Rine support. iscoming, from | key), apf, TP Sea . ™ {ing vigorously for the enactment of|| 929 Bergen Street, Newark. 
era Pa eter Tela ae eee heat Oe hae a alte 6 ed | : r . | g gislation in this: Auspices Newark Socialist Forum 
senthh bibdemiaae bts ite agit, Sananassee anc New, A. biG POWER. PEACE PACT WOW. Cuirent session.of the legislajure.”4__ _ a 
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i= a= 1O Bomb [ests 


CP Leaders Vow Boost 


ADDITIONAL PROMINENT Americans last week spoke up against the testing or 
use of nuclear weapons as the worldwide movement against the tests grew. At the same 
time Gen: Nathan F. Twining, soon to become chairman of the U.S. Joint Chief of Staffs, 


these campaigns. 


problem. 


membership”. 


try to greet Smith Act victims 


ynth 


To Worker Campaigns 


ALARMED by the lack of steam in The Worker 
circulation and fund campaign, the Communist Party | 
has set up a special committee of several state party 
leaders, to rally the energies of its organization into 


The committee is headed by Martha Stone, New Jersey state 
chairman. It consists, in addition, of Steve Nelson, party chair- 
man in Western Pennsylvania; Joseph Roberts of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Michael Russo of Massachusetts; Benjamin J. Davis and 
George Blake Charney of New York. 

“The Communist Party national convention expressed our 
party's determination to help save and extend the Marxist press 
in our country, and specifically The Worker and Daily Worker’, 
Miss Stone said as she announced formation of the committee. 
“In accordance with this decision of the convention the new Na- 
tional Committee spent a major part of its first session on this 


“The Party's national coordinating committee has set up this 
special committee in order to carry through our determination to 
see that the Marxist press is aes | 

Miss Stone said she accepted the 
tion to her duties as New Jersey party 


struggle to save these papers corresponds to the desires of our 


SHE called on the a organizations throughout the coun- 
ue to be released from jail this 
y aiding The Worker to achieve half its subscription goal, 
and 25 wh coe of its fund drive goal by June Ist. These Smith 
A¢t victims include Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry, Arnold 
Johnson, Louis Weinstock, V. J. Jerome and Alex Bittelman. 

She also requested every party district to assign a leader to 

(Continued on Page 13) 


of chairman, in addi- 
er, “because I feel the 


joined the present chairman, 
Admiral Arthur Radford, in stat- 
ing that the United States was 
ready.to use atomic weapons in 
“little wars” as well as in a 
world war. 


Among the new developments 
in the anti-bomb struggle were: 


* Adlai E. Stevenson for the 
second time in two weeks re- 
newed the plea he made in his 
1956 campaign for the Presi- 
dency that the United States 
“take some moral initiative” to 
end the testing of large hydro- 
gen weapons. On the television- 
radio program “Meet the Press” 
(NBC) he said the U.S. tests 
threaten the rest of the world 
with “contamination without 
representation.” 

® Inez Robb, Scripps-Howard 
syndicated columnist, wrote in 
her column (May 7) that “it is 
one woman's opinion that all 
this argument as to whether ra- 
dioactive fallout is the bane or 
the blessing of mankind is just 
so much eyewash. In. either 
case, what the debaters are do- 
ing is no more than idly swatting 
at the fleas om a mad dog at 
large in the world. Let us, for 
goodness sake, quit flicking at 
fleas and aim at the dog or 
atomic weapons themselves. 
Let men of good will all. o over 


— TI . 


STEVENSON 


the world press for the abolition 
of atomic weapons.” 

* Dr. William Neuman, chief 
of the biochemistry section of 
the atomic energy project at the 
University of Roches ter, in an 
interview with The Worker ex- 
pressed concern at health haz- 
ards from radioactive fallout 
and urged international agree- 
ment to b ban -puclear weapons 


testing. interview 
Page 2.) 


© In 


(See on 
Britain Labor Party 
leaders in speeches throughout 
the country urged postponement 
of the British H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacilic, scheduled for sometirce 
before Aug. 1. The Laborites 
called for negotiations to seck 
international agreement for a 
permancnt end of testing by all 
powers. 

* In West Germany, the 
question of equipping its new 
army with atomic weapons “has 
become the central | issue of the 
electoral campaign” (New York 
Times, May 3). The elections 
are schede'ed for Sentemh™ 
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Rights’ Advocates Gird for National Pilgrimage 


*“HURCHMEN, trade union 
civic leaders joined last 
week in urging increased efforts 
thr ughout the nation to get the 


pla 
Mo viles to Washington for the 


on May L7. 


n Washington this week, Wal- 
ter [Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent and president of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, join- 

ith William Oliver, co-direc- 

tor| of the UAW Fair Employ- 

ment Practices Committee, in is- 
suing the following statement: 

ever has there been a per- 

iod| in the history of our nation 

the need has been greater 

for|the extension and preserva- 

ion of our civil rights and civil 


he two labor leaders called 

n all AFL-CIO unions to sup- 
the pilgrimage. 

he. Pilgrimage is co-sponsor- 


| Jr., of Mont omery, Ala., 
A. Philip Rando! AFL-CIO 
eet -president, and Ro - Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Colored People. 
: v. Martin Luther King, 
leader of the historic Montgom- 
' ery} bus boycott victory, in a 
flying trip to. New York last 
k met with 200 Negro minis- 
ters} who promised fu 
thusiastic support to the Pilgrim- 


age; Dr. King said 1,000 Negroes 


- froth Montgomery, veterans of 
the lyear long fight, would come 
: ashington for the day, many 
caravan of Lobes cars Sr 
wagons which transport 
during the boycott. 
} ational offices of the Pilgrim 


ieee ate. 


and en- 


in Boston, New Yorkg Montgom- 
ery, Detroit, Baltimore, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco among- others. — 

In New York local Pilgrimage 
offices are located in 217 W. 
125-St. and in Abyssinia Baptist 
Church, 182 W. 138 St., Man- 
“attan. 


BS be Rev. adait Clayton Pow- 


‘of Aby teen Vent in’ W 
“that in: 


paid: this? week 


’ 552° Ya 
Soe 8bal Swot th 


ss : 
Bb aS eee ing i” eens 


=< ty > EE 


the Pilgrimage “right thinking 
citizens of all races and creeds 
will meet ‘the severest test of 
their sincerity.” The cler 
who also is a Democratic 
sentative in Congress, added: 
“The time for talk is over. 
The time for action has arrived. 
All real Americans will face this 
severe test by supporting this 
movement and by being pres- 
ashington On. 17:" ’ 
‘The Rev. ‘Powell's vhtireh was’ 


pre- 


man, 


‘giv dollars 


aul 4 . 
athe i Ty ~~ A 


the first to charter a special car 
on the “Freedom Train,” schedul- 
ed to leave from Pennsylvania 
Station at 7:30 a.m., May 17. 
Other churches and_ organiza- 


tions are chartering additional - 


cars on the train and busses for 
which the charge is from five to 
person. round: 


trip. The On 


of automobiles’ to: leave: New 


~~ 


committee 
has also arranged for hundreds. - 


morning. 


IN Cited Bishop W. J. 
Walls, of the AME Zion Church, 
is the honorary chairman of the 
Pilgrimage committee. Willough- 
by Abner, AFL-CIO leader snd 
president of the Chicago NAACP 
branch, has announced thai 2 
“Freedom Train,” busses and an 
auto caravan will transport a 
thousand or more pilgrims from 
that city. 

Dr. J. HH. Jackson, president of 
the National Baptist Convention, 
urged in Nashivlle that Mav 17 
be made a Day of Prayer by peo« 
ple of all races and creeds, Dr. 
Jackson said he was “happy” 
over the fin: spirit shown by 
people everywhere toward the 
desegrevation campaign. 

Led by the AFL-CIO Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the NAACP, a successful 

campaign for chartering hun- 
dreds of busses to take pilgrims 
to Washington from Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina’ and 
South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida has been conducted. 

* 

ON THE Pacific Coast Pil- 
grimage supporters in Los An- 

geles and San Francisco, have 
Sada that 3,000 pilgrims will 
go to Washington via chartered 
planes, trains, busses and acitos. 
The Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, of 
Birmingham, :Ala., recently tour- 


ed the coast to stimulate inter- 


est in the Pilgrimage there. The 
Rev. “Sylvester Odum, .of San 
Francisco, is the northwestern 
director of the a i 

In Detroit, sparked by the 
NAACP an dthe organized auto- 
mobile workers, plans. are 


perfected to get 5,000. persons 


‘York ‘ina’ eatavan at 6:30 “hat 1,1. entinued on Page 13) 
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Probers Against Reuther 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


- OFFICIALS of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, in retaliation to Walter 
Reuther’s strong demands for a cleanup of racketeering are encouraging the move of the 
McCarthyites in the McClellan Senate committee for an investigation of “violence” in th: 


Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes. 


At the same time they are fol- 
lowing the pattern of propaganda 
laid down by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other re- 
actionaries. This is aimed at Reu- 
ther and the United Automobile 
Workers, red-baiting the auto 
union’s anti-Communist president 
and even using a letter full of high 
praise for the Soviet Union whcih 
Routher sent from the USSR in the 
early SOs. | 

This line of split-the-opposition 
strategy is quite obvious in litera- 
ture the IBT is circulating through 
its large staff machinery. Reuther 
is painted as the main source of at- 
tacks on Beck and his associates in 
the IBT leadership, ostensibly to 


a 


r. 

Significantly, the eight-count 
list of charges does not include 
the charge that Beck violated the 
AFL-CIO decree forbidding the 
use of the Fifth Amendment for 
anyone holding union office. The 
only reference was in the eighth 
count that charged “the appar- 
ent afilure to investigate whether 


president Beck invoked the Fifth 


_Amendment to conceal personal 


corruption with respect to the 
handling of union funds.” Thus 
the charge is not for using the 
Fifth but for net investigating 
Beck for possible concealed cor- 
ruption. 


| AF L-CIO convention next Decem- 
be 


committee’s interest, including the: 


close friendship between McDon- 
ald and a ‘New York businessman. 
. The Wall Street Journal's main 
story last Monday began “Dave 
Beck’s brethren at the top of giant 
Teamsters’ Union have decided he 
has got to go.” The paper added no 
one in authority in the union would 
“admit outright” that such was the 
decision, “nonetheless, private con- 
versations with union officials make 
it clear that the decision, in effect, 
has been reached.” 

The paper with more pipelines 
to the IBT’s inner sanctum than 


‘any labor source, quotes from_sev- 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


WHEN the NATO minis- 
ters met in Bonn last week all 
was supposed to have been 
perfect in this most perfect of 
military alliances. Both atomic 
weapons and land and sea forces 
were put in proper “balance.” A 
German Wehrmacht with hydro- 
gen bombs was to be the proper 
shield for the free world even 
though 18 leading West German 


nuclear. scientists had already 
knocked the facade off the ugly 
prospect. 

But NATO had solved nothing, 
even in its own internal business. 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 
special visit to Bonn last Tuesday 
revealed the emptiness of the 
‘NATO. boasting. As N.Y. Times 
correspondent, M. S. Handler said 


eral unnamed union sources to (May 6) in a cable from Bonn: 


(Continued on Page 5) 


' “Tt was established this weekend 


London Arms Talks 
Jar NATO's H-Plans 


that the elements of a serious crisis. 
had shaped up in the ministerial 
conference of the NATO govern- 
ments in Bonn, but was glossed 
over in the information released 
to the press.” | 
To nobody’s surprise the irri- 
tating factor had been the British 
White Paper. Adenauer wanted 
Macmillan to withdraw the deci- 
sion to reduce British troops in 
Germany from 80,000 to 50,000. 
And what's more, as Handler puts 
it so quaintly: “The Soviet gov- 
ernment added considerably to Dr. 
Adenauer’s preoccupations . . .” 
* 


HERE’S HOW that happened. 
The Soviet government had sent a 
note to Bonn warning that if West 
Germany were used as an atomic 
base for war against the Soviet 
Union, nothing would be left in 
‘West Germany but desert. To 
which Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer replied that the West Ger- 


man forces had no atomic weapons 
and had not asked for them. lf 
wily old Adenauer thought that 
was a very wily answer he was 
shown to be very mistaken, very 
fast. 

Little more than a half hour 
after Secretary of State Dulles 
closeted himself with Adenauer 
last Sunday for a confidential re- 
view of world affairs a messenger 
from the Soviet embassy arrived 


take attention from “Reuther’s own! The other counts are based on 
back yard.” acts or alleged acts, that were on 

In one such piece of literature,the record or in evidence. Appar- 
lently the AFL-CIO leaders have 


THE WIDENING WEDGE! 
the UAW’s leader is referred to as 6 sa ag cena Or cam 


“Walter ‘Letter from Moscow Reu-| felt a strong pressure against carry- ood Seer 
ther.” ing eut their original plan of iaenly ed 
* holding the use of the Fifth Amend- 
IT WAS the late Senator Mc- ment a crime. As the charges now 
Carthy who demanded the Mc-/stand, Beck will have to con- 
Clellan Committee turn its probers,Victed on the basis of charges of 
from Beck’s domain to the Kohler, actual corrupt acts. 
strike. Some days before Mc- * | 


Carthy died, Senator Goldwater, 
also of the committee, pressed the 
demand. Senator Mundt, third of 


mittee also favors a shift of the 
probe. 

The ire of the Teamsters’ Jeader- 
ship was especially aroused by the 
Reuther keynote speech at his own 
union's convention recently in 
which he charged labor leaders like 
Beck, politicians like McCarthy and 
eke ig Hr like Kohle® axe in an 
“unholy alliance.” 


But while the IBT leaders are | 


likely to add to their. popularity 
in the labor movement by demon- 
strating their alliance with Mc- 
| Carthyites, Reuther gave them 
an effective weapon by sugges- 
tions that if the Teamsters did 
not clean up they should be oust- 
ed and the AFL-CIO should 
_ charter another union in the field. 
Others in labor's leadership have 
voiced similar words. George 
' Meany told the shoe workers’ 
convention last week that as a 
last alternative, the AFL-CIO 
would have to “disassociate” a 
union that refuses to clean up. 

The IBT’s leaders, knowing. that 
unity of labor and the strong de- 
: — upon Teamsters strength 

y many unions is their trump 
card, 
eve 0 
charges against the IBT before the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical 
Practices, they issued a statement 
denouncing Reuther and warning 
that the union will take effective 
measures to meet any and all at- 
tempts to disrupt it. 

The experience of the small In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has taught them,.as others, 
that acts hurtin 
isolate corrupt leaders from the 
members, but give those leaders a 
cnuance to consolidate a base and to 
appear as defenders of the union 
and its members. 


MANY other developments took 
place during the week: 

After a short session during 
which an eight-count 22-page in- 
dictment was presented against the 
IBT and three top leaders, the 
Ethical Practices Committce gave 
the union until May 24 to prepare 

its defense. That will be the last 
day of the next executive council 
meeting of the AFL-CIO. The IBT 
also said it may need more time 
to prepare a reply. There were in- 
dications that a decision on the 
.charges may not come before next 
August,/during the summer meet- 
ing of the executive council, and 


jalso Joe McCarthy’s attorney. He; 
is also attorney for vice-president 
James Hoffa, who was indicted for 
attempts to bribe persons in the 
‘McClellan committee. | 


og it effectively. On the 
last Monday’s hearings of | 


a union doe not 


BECK no sooner finished with. 


the Ethical Practices Committee! 
than he turned his attention to the 


the McCarthyite trio on the com-| McClellan Committee before which 


he was again called last Wednesday 
to answer to more “derogatory” in-| 
/ 


formation. | 
| This time, Beck’s attorney was 


ward Bennett Williams, who was| 


Sen. Karl Mundt disclosed the. 
McClellan Committee’s investiga-| 
tors are looking into the circum-| 
‘stances of David J. McDonald’s re- 
‘election as president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 
McDonald was opposed by a 
rank and file steel worker cam- 
paigning with no funds, whose fire 


was mainly directed at bureau- 
.cracy in the union. Donald Rarick, 
the rank and filer, drew an amaz-' 
ing 35 percent of the vote, and. 
still refuses to concede defeat. 
‘Whether his forces demanded the 


‘committee’s intervention was not 


| known. But there seems to be other | 


circumstanees that are drawing the 


we 


for LABOR 


— LABOR 


at Adenauer’s office. The messen- 
ger carried a reply from the Soviet 
government specifically from So- 
viet Ambassador Andrei Smirnov 
in Bonn. 

: The Soviet reply recalled that 
in a personal conversation with 


| {Smirnov on April 5 Adenauer had 


assured him that his government 
idid not have atomic weapons YET! 
So now the Soviet government 
wanted to know the answer to 
the more important question: 
{Would the West German govern- 
ment arm its forces with nuclear 
bombs in the future? The Soviet 


‘|Union said it would welcome a 


declaration by the West German 

‘regime that it would renonuce the 

use of nuclear weapons and 

wouldn’t allow its NATO partners 

to bring them into West Germany. 
* 


THIS LEFT the Chancellor 


“ . %> . 
preoccupied” with a vengeance. 


‘And it gave point to the NATO 


crisis brought on with the British 
, White Paper. After all, that White 
Paper was noteworthy for the 
blunt admission it made that there 
(Continued on Page 13) 


re Re 


By A. B. MAGIL 

ANOTHER leading American 
scientist last week told the Work- 
er he disagrees in certain re- 
speets with Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, scientist member of the 
U. §. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Dr. Libby has issued state- 
ments attempting to minimize 
the danger to health from the 
testing ef nuclear weapons and 
to. diseredit the warnings of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, world - 


mous philesephe 
sionary and Nobel Peace Prize 


winner. 
In a telephone interview Dr. 
William Neuman, chief of the 
biochemistry section of the 
atomie energy project at the 
University of Rochester. | 
ester, N. Y. said he couldn't 
agree with certain of Dr. Libby's 
‘statements. Libby had said the 
strontium-90 level in human 
bone was very low. This, Dr. 
Neuman agreed, is true, but the 
point is that: it’s rising. In addi- 
tion, he said, there's strontium-90 


enough nuclear wea had al- 
ready been exploded to make it 


missible concentration of stron- 
tium-90 as recommended by he 
Committee on Pathological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation of the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and by the British Council. This 
means, he said, that if testing 
continues, in time we'll reach the 
maximum level. 

Strontium-90 is the deadly 
poison contained in fallout, 
which drifts down over the 
course of years and is absorbed 
into the human bone through 


food and water. 
* 


THE WORKER of May 5 
ublished an interview with Dr. 
les C, Price, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists and head of the 
chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, like- 
wise dissenting from Dr. Libby's 
views and charging he had 
made “a political rather than a 
scientific statement.” 


Dr. Neuman, like Dr. Price, 


wate: gf supported an. interna- 
tio agreement among the 
great powers to halt the testing 
of nuclear weapons, “I'm all for 
an .immediate approach by this 

; he said, “for some kind 


possible for many people ta:have .,,,of, limited agreement covering 


: ° 


ought to be an international 
agreement on all nuclear weap- 
ons under an UN monitoring 
system.” | 
Megaton weapons are those 
whose explosive power is equiv- 
alent to one million @ns_ of 
TNT. The A-bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima was equival- 
ent to about 15,000 tons of 


INT. 

Discussing the problem of 
measuring the damage from ra- 
dioactive fallout, Dr. Neuman 
said that no one can give an ac- 
curate estimate of the incidence 
of damage from low-level irra- 
diation. It hasn't been established 
whether there's a threshold dose 
for developing leukemia or oste- 
egenic sarcoma (bone tumor), he 
said. There’s a growing body of 
evidence that leukemia has no 
threshold, he pointed out, which 
means that a very small dose (of 
irradiation) will increase the in- 
ence of leukemia. 

“Threshold” is the term scien- 
tists use for the concept that be- 
low a certain level of irradiation 
no harm will result. 


ASKED whether he agreed | 


with the statement of Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Insti- 


$-90 Peril Rising, Scientist Tells ‘Worker’ 


1954, that 1,000 persons would 
die of leukemia if the British 
government goes through wih 
its scheduled H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, Dr. Neuman said he 
couldn’t accept Pauling’s state- 
ment completely. The actual re- 
sults of the British tests, he 
thought, might be better or 
worse. : 

Last Sundays N. Y. Herald 
Tribune published an article by 
the AEC’s Dr. Libby, again in- 
sisting that the health hazards 
from nuclear tests “constituted 
a very small risk.” The news- 
paper also published the views 
of other scientists, including Dr. 
Pauli*s. on both sides of this 
controversy. Dr, Lawrence H. 
Snyder, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, spare as a 

ideas in a nut- 


pastes put his 
shell: 

“I agree completely with Dr. 
Schweitzer. The danger will 
arise from the accelerated test- 
ing of these bombs. I think. the 
bomb tests should be stopped. 
However, I do not think the 
U.S. should stop testing them 


tute: of /Fechnology :and: Nobel ;,,unilaterally; I think., everybody 
chemistry: in : Should.” F< OE degen : | 


. Fy : 
! Ci gh tot 


ithere ; was! even: a: possibility the 
<dipal abtion.may not come: until the alf ti 
oo fet age ok benndt?) ‘seis dnl “igh S¥Mo tert ote} 


. _ - 
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| absorbed half the maximum:per- ;,,.megaton weapons..Then there ., prize wisiner for, 


Wews {Hus} @cédeeteid)  <goltete, to eseig t4efe Dire vite batal 
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MICHIGAN 
a@ AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


4 ae THE OLOB-TiIMER 

‘NOW that Carl Stellato is re-elected president of Ford local 
600, will he use the “Chrysler Treatment” thats being used by Local 
212 to prevent tools, dies, fixtures from being shipped out of Mack 
Ave. A little taste of that would help after some of the flavor of the 
recent 600 election. ; 


STEEL workers at Great Lakes and elsewhere in the steel union 
setup say that Don Rarick won here in the race against Dave Mc- 
wg P Rarick got 50 percent of the vote against McDonald nation- 
ally. } 


+ 
i 
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EMIL Mazey, UAW Secretary Treasurer might be the next 
head of the AFL-CKO anti-discrimination committee, the job recently 
quit by Jim Carey in disgust. If Mazey takes it there will be some 
action. He is probably the most outspoken of labor leaders against 
the White Citizens Councils. And there are some WCCs in UAW. 


WHY does Jim Gibson, former AFL County president, remain 
_'on the Cobo “Loyalty” Commission, giving it respectability. He is 
no stooge, why does he let that bunch of spies use him for a front 
at the Detroit Common Council meeting to get $47,000 for another 
year of spying. 


UAW assigning a newsman to cever City Hall and County Bd 
and a weekly column of news will be forthcoming. Some tips to 
whoever it may be. Look hard to see who makes the lowest bids of 
DSR buses and you'll find they don’t get the bid, GM gets it and 
they are the highest, Read next week's alley and we will tell you 


some more, 


WELL, the Detroit AFL Teachers have broken their “ro- 
mance” with Sam Brownell, brother of “there ain’t no justice” Herb- 
ert Brownell, head of the Justice Department.. Sam, refuses to give 
out with wage increases and that wont be the worst before its over. 

JEEZ, are the Democrats of Michigan embarrassed. Dee Ed- 
wards, atty, one of theirs went to Washington we hear and “told 
all” to a group of Republicans on McClellan's Committee about her 
case with the Pipefitters Union, AFL. Potter, running for re-election 
just drooled when he was able to act as a transmission belt for all 
this. The shive went all the way into U.S. Senator Pat McNamara’s 
back. McNamara used to be president of that local. Needless to say, 
“Dee” is no longer persona grata among the Democrats. 

© .o c 


THE new UAW weekly newspaper, “Solidarity” will be out in 
about 2 months and its editor will be Ken Feister, cutie with the 
Textile Workers Union. It will be issued in a number of editions. 
Aircraft, Ag-Implement, Michigan, and so forth. It will be 8 pages. 


U.S. Senator Pat McNamara looks like he is swinging out on 
his Republican fellow members of the McClellan Committee. No 
more politeness and so on, many people telling “Pat” this gang he 
is sitting with are desperate foes of labor. So watch for some more 
plain speaking from the man who stomped off the Detroit City 
Council, terming them all “jerks”. | 
» . +. 

PAC discussing coming City Council elections and not to happy 
with some of the incumbents they may have to support if there is 
the expected coalition ticket headed by Council president Miriani, 


candidate for Mayor. 


THE Republican state Central Committee at its last meeting 
voted $10,000 to bore from within the ranks of labor and create a 
split, terming all of this of course politi-~! action. 

o © e 


THE AFL Firefighters of Detroit say that since the City Pur- 


chasing Department has taken over buying them their uniforms tak- - 


ing $75 out of their wages) that the uniforms look like matemity 


resses. 


THE politicians on the East Side, like Miriani and Connor from~ 


City Hall who thought they had a good vote catching deal in that 
East Side Community movement to help the unemployed are cooling 
on the deal, Its no longer words thats needed, its welfare stopping 
of evictions, halting the grabbing of land contracts—in other words 
its a struggle thats the order of the day and thats no meat.for these 
two paper tigers to chew on. 


Clergy Scores Churches. For 
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DETROIT.—A letter writer to 
the Detroit News recently called 
for flooding public officials with 
protests to “ all nuclear tests. 
Highlights of the letter are: 

‘THE DRIFT TO DISASTER’ 

To the Editor: Your splendid 
editorial, “The Drift to Disaster,” 
regarding Dr. Albert Schweitzer's 
appeal to the world to stop all nu- 
lias tests before they beget a 
universal calamity indicates that 
the great majority of American 
citizens have miserably failed to 
become informed on the issue and 
to convey their thoughts to_ their 
elected officials in Washington 
who presume to speak and act in 
their interest. 

Can it be trué, as you stated, 
that “Except for a few scientists. 
Americans are uninterested’? A 
more careful look at ourselves 
might shed a bit of light on why 
there is so much anti-American 


longer afford to lightly -dismiss 
the sentiment as due to jealousy. 
It lies deeper than that, for 
“Whatever the past case, the West 
is now to blame for arms race,” as 
clearly pointed out recently in the 
London New Statesman and Na- 
tion. 

The people of the world are 
well aware that Western policy 


war 
sign 
and Easter has led us to a more 


Foreign newspapers are point- 


Subcommittee meeting in London 


Washington's rigidity when 
asks, 
tHat, in the end, there can be any 
safety, any approach to world con- 


ciliation or any break in the dead- 


at eve 


I doubt that Americans are so 


to heed Dr. Schweitzer's plea. 


people. Let's flood our officals 
with protests. 


—CLARA M. VINCENT. 


Windsor labor 
makes protest 


WINDSOR—Organized labor is 
sizzling hot here about 300 people 
‘being flown from Portugal to work 
on farms, while 8,000 local people 
are jobless. One hundred and fifty 
of the Portuguese laborers will 
work in Kent County and 150 in: 
Essex on farms. They will be flown 


feeling in the world. We can no 


has been largely dominated by} 
Mr. Dulles’ urge to rattle the all delegates outlining the League's; Congress. 
bombs and keep alive the cold- coneern in the international field} The tremendous importance of 


irit. They look to us for @ and asked a number of questions this convention is seen in the fact 
at the spirit of Christmas’ 


in out that the UN Disarmament’ 


“Does Washington believe: 


lock with Russia if the U. S. lutions before the public. 
point refuses so take a| 
worthwhile chance unilaterally?’|last week in forcing Republican 


“uninterested” that they will failjenough to prevent suspension of 


Public opinion is a potent wea-| 
pon in the hands of an aroused| 


Sidestepping Bias Fight 


DETROIT — Sharp and harsh 
words were exchanged on how lit- 
tle the Methodist church is doing 
against discrimination of Negro 
citizens, at a t two day state 
confab of Methodists leaders. | 

Dr. Donald C. Marsh of Wayne 
University said that 23 churches, 
moved out of neighborhoods where 
Negroes were moving in. He said 
that 70 percent of the churches 
who moved to the Detroit sub- 
urbs did so after the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision making it 
illegal for local courts to. uphold 
restrictive covenants bi on. 
race, 

Thurgood Marshall, chief 
NAACP counsel also criticized the 
church for standing on the side- 
lines in the great battle te imple- 
ment the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision on desegregation of schools. 

He said that lack of activity by 

| church was giving the reac- 

onaries in the South and _ else- 
the chance to say the North 
: to how 8 states are 


itied churches to exist in defiance 


of the land by: 


—s 
without the aid of the ch 
can't wait any longer. 

The Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine said that too many church 
leaders “fold their hands in pious 
resignation” in matters of segrega- 
tion, 

He said ministers “had it too 
easy in this country” and pointed 
to how in Africa clergymen were, 
being jailed for allowing integrat- 


enough to win correo 
urch, b 


at the rate of one plane load every 
2 weeks. 
Labor here is not protesting the 


cause they are foreign born, to do 
that, said the labor press here, 
would display the blind ignorance 
of a bigot. Labor would protest 
at this time the bringing in of any 
new workers, because of the des- 
perate jobless plight of 8000 to 
10,000. Windsorites. 

Labor here points out that the 


of the ban. | 

The conference attended 
200 Negro and white ministers 
adopted a teport of a finding com- 
mittee which; 

* Qutlined ste 
tegration of white and Negro 
churches in communities ‘where 
both groups vote to unite. 

® Said no Methodist church 
should relocate because of a 
cha Poy neighborhood it was lo- 
cat € 
* Said the aim should be 

one which 


leading to in- 


4 


an 


i 
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Portugese workers are only prom- 


by, ised 6 months work, then they too 


will be jobless. Charles McDonald, 
president of Ford Local 300 has. 
called for a conference between 
labor, civic, government, members 


of parliament and agricultural rep-|j 


resentatives to tackle the problem. 


ei ; 
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importation of the workers just be-|; 


Stop nuclear tests, letter demands 
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tors of the 1,500,000-member 
rah aa mg pei to 
o everything possible te 
50,000 people to Washionten, 
May 17th for the Prayer Pilgrimage 
for Freedom at Lincoln Monu- 
ment. 
William Oliver, UAW FEPC di- 
rector stated that he figures the 
union will have close te 1,000 of 
its members and friends in Wash- 
ington. Headquarters of the union 
delegation will be at the Hotel 


Mich. shoots for 1, 0 
to-go on Pilgrimage 


DETROIT.—All regional direc-| 


From Detroit the NAACP, lib- 
eral, church groups are working to 
send a train to Washington of peo- 
ple from all over Michigan. Ar- 
rangements committee has been 
formed and is being headed up by 
the NAACP. 
| From Michigan the arrange- 
ments committee plans for sending 
1000 people. Heading up the ar- 
rangements here are Art Johnson, 
secretary, NAACP; Alex Fuller, or- 
ganizaional director, CIO, Lililan 
Hatcher; UAW-FFEPC and Wil- 


Twenty Fourth. 


liam Oliver. 
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Women Veters 


see President 


DETROIT — Michigan League 
of Women Voters sent 3 delegates 
to Washington, D.C. 2 weeks ago 
for its National Council‘ meeting. 

The delegates met with. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and presented 


Michigan Notes 


200 delegates 


attend PTA meet 


TRAVERSE CITY— 2000 dele- 
gates from Michigan attended the 
40th convention, of the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The delegates approved 10 pro- 
posals and endorsed the legislative 


him- with a document signed b 


on public issues of particular 


league interest. 


curity Program. 
The delegates visit was in line 
with current League study on the 


ithis last winter on foreign policy, 
was kept going, members exchang- 
jing opinions (on colonialism and 
similar. issues), to try to bring so- 


The LWV was also instrumental 


Legislators to promise money 
‘the care of mentally troubled 
children at the Hawthorn Center. 
‘The LWV joined with mental 
‘health officials and. private citizens 
in a strong statement against the 


4 One of the most 
moral position, rather than to an-|important asked the President was'000 members who make up the 
other show of force and violence.’ on the Federal Loyalty and Se-|National Congress of Parents and 


program of the National PTA. 


that in each state these conven- 
tions take place totalling 11,000- 


Teachers, which this year is cele- 
brating its 60th birthday. 
The Michigan convention en- 


has progressed enough that “agree-| United Nations, especially its sup- dorsed the stand of the National 
ments could be signed tomorrow.”|port of continued appropriations PTA for Federal funds for Edu- 
The News does well to challenge for the UN’s Technical Assistance!cation, that would be administered 
it;)Program. An informative project by the state with a minimum of 


Federal control. They agreed that 
the U.S. Office of Education 
‘should be established as an inde- 
pendent agency under the direc- 
tion of a Federal Board of Eduea- 
tion with the authority to appoint 
the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Delegates approved with only 
one “no vote a proposal urging 
the association to take “immediate 
steps to establish and effectively 
enforce’ a motion picture code 
which will conform to standards of 


cut. 


the American home. 


Laher readies two 


DETROIT. — The story around 
is that a couple of goed labor peo- 
“ will put their hats in the rin 
or Common Council here this fall. | 
One of them is reported to be 
Ed Carey, well-known minority 
leader of the Democrats in the 
State Legislature. The other is re- 
ported to be a Negro trade union- 
ists. 

It's a matter of exasperation and 
indignation to many that organiz- 
ed laber which. will undoubtedly 
be merged in Detroit this fall be- 
fore the elections, thus bringin 
its membership to over half a mil- 
lion, should put up with some of 


the “jerks” on Detroit's Common’ 


unionists 


to run in Couneilmanie race 


Council, 
The label. “jerks” hung on the 
Council by former member, U.S. 


Senator Pat McNamara, certainly 
applies teday as it did then as the 
present nine members play the 
Board of Commerce game of re- 
fusing to tax the rich, do nothing 
to save the DSR, shut their _ 
to mounting police brutality 
against Negro citizens, and use of 
cops against strikers. 

All some of them seen to be 
good for is clam bakes, smoking 
corn cob pipes, or calling for cer- 
tain art not to be hung on the 
walls of the Art Institute. 


THE ORDEAL 


THE BLACK FLAME 
A Trilegy by W. E. B. DuBois 
$3.50 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
Sires Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
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DE fiiRO1T.—Michigan’'s 9 
cial unemployment is edging close} 


Bd. of Commerce blackjacks Council 
to raise city taxes on workers homes 


Michigan 


to 200,000 as production slips 
lower each week in the main state 
industry, auto. Building production 
another industry here is down 
about 50 percent and shows little 
sign of picking up. 

Some 1,100 steelworkers in the 
Dewnriver mills of Great Lakes 
have been laid off. Unofficial 
spokesmen for the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commis- 
sion agree that “it’s going to be a 
rough summer.” 

Meanwhile stories are coming 
in from many sources that indus- 
try uses the present great unem- 
ployment to beat down conditions 
of the workers, weaken unions, in- 
tensify speedup and in many cases 
try to provoke strikes. The tactic 
of provoking strikes which would 
put the workers on the streets 
while huge stockpiles of material 
exist, saves management unemploy- 
ment compensation or . direct 
wages. Square D company, paint- 
ing contractors are at present in 


the forefront. 
* 


NOT included in the close to 
200,000 Michigan unemployed, are 
the many thousands, as in G 
plants who are working only four 
days a week and who now in some 
plants go down to three days a 
week. 

Foundries, steel plants, trans- 
mission plants, site an shops, the 
bellwether of production, are re- 
porting a these days, or 
short work weeks. 

Within four weeks, many new 
thousands of young workers will 
hit the labor rm, Bog graduates 
from high schools, seeking jobs 
which are non-existent. 

Particularly hard hit in this 
growing crisis of layoffs, are the 
Negro workers, who because of 


"raises we need 


r 


Corp. gets “trea 
Michigan idle close to 200,0 


Tae 


edition) 


Praise we like: 


subs, bundle 


| 


During the last several weeks, 
many of our readers have very! 
kindly commented on how much 


M they like the paper, the coverage 


‘of the recent UAW convention, 
stories dealing with national and 
state issues. Many have commented | 
be the articles is. the national pases | 
dealing with the issue of Socialism—_ 
they like them and think they are 
stimulating reading. | 

Many of our readers after they 
say all this, which is A, don't add 
B, which is that they took extra 
'papers, or they sent the paper they , 
i like to others to enjoy, by mail or 
through our three months for $1 
trial sub. 

It's alarming that in some key 
spots where the paper will do the 


most good, we were met with a 


discrimination at the hiring gate drop in bundle order and no in- 


are first fired, last “hired. Over 68| crease in subs. No working-class. 


percent of those seeking welfare! paper can live long or be alive, if “ 


aid are Négroes. Women workers 


are also heavy hit, as are youth, 


who have little seniority, many of 
whou. are already exhausting at 
the rate of 7,000 a month their 
unemployment compensation. 


Meanwhile the ravages of unem- 
ployment hit hard. It’s reported that 
since January 1, some 550 land 
contracts have been taken up by 
real estate companies which cover 
homes bought on land contract 
payments and businesses. 


Evictions are very high, reports 
the Circuit Court, with a guess of 
close to 500 a week. Another big 
barometer of what’s happening is 
that collection of states sales taxes 
(the poor man’s tax) dropped one 
million dollars in the month of 
April. The commercial. press hop- 
ing to chloroform everyone to the 
real reason for this drop claims the 
drop was because of “cold 
weather.” 


caters only to a select reading circle, 
It’s got to be taken to people: far 
and away beyond the small reading 


hands of people looking for differ- 
rent kinds of answers. 

So, continue to praise the paper 
|if that’s how you feel, but make an 
extra effort to circulate it, raise 
money for it, get subs. 


‘educational 
circle we have and put inte the pulled off projects they have begun 
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GOP budget 
cutters aim to 
clip FEPC 


LANSING — Chairman Sidney 
M. Shevits of the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission spoke out 
against the Republican proposed 
appropriation for the commission 
in Lansing last week. 

“We are a relatively new service 
agency. To base the 1958 budget 
upon the original projection which 
were made in the first months 
of this. comission’s life, made at a 
time when it had no working ex- 
perience on which to draft re- 


quests, is clearly unrealistic,” said’ 


Shevits. 

“We are obligated under the 
law to receive all sworn complaints 
and to process them. (In the face 
of a growing claims load, a re- 
fusal to permit adequate staffing 
means that men assigned to vital 
program must be 


in company with local citizen lead- 
ers.) continued. Shevits. 
Conferences with private em- 
ployment agencies by the FEPC 
are scheduled for May 9 in Detroit, 
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f'May 8 in Lansing. and May 27 
in Bay City. 


It was also announced April 12 
that the FEPC was asked by 
Governor Williams executive of- 
fice to seek means “to- alleviate 
friction in the field of housing.” 
Mr. Shevits was asked to appoint 
a committee that would make rec- 
ommendations on (housing) and 
allied questions in the interest of 
good community relations. - 


DETROIT.—City home-owners, 
the majority of whom are workers, 
were slap 


ave 


with a $12.84 in-| ga 
crease in their already high taxes,|Reaae 7 3 
as Common Council raised taxes) #7 = 
$2.14 per $1000 valuation. The'@ 
e workers home is assessed|#@ 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN: 
DETROIT — It’s: becoming 

known as the “Chrysler Treat- 

ment” in UAW-ranks, that of 


ation to move tools, dies, to 
plants outside Detroit, unless work- 
ers are given some guarantee of 


YP 
P ror 


- rie 


at $6, 


tke council with the threat of in-| 
dustry will be moving out, if plants 
are taxed more. 

On three occasions before in 
Mayor Cobo’s regime, small home- 


Cobo says, have increased through 
the trick of increasing the assessed 
valuation and other manipulations. 
Today Detroiters pay more prop- 
erty tax than cities like Los An- 
ge es, Chicago, Philadelphia. Be- 
ore this latest~ hoist job by the 
Council, each year the Detroit 
homeowner paid more than $225 
in property taxes. 

One of the Board of Commerce 
stooges on. the Common Council, 
Billy Rogell some weeks ago had 
this to say, “I haven't seen a Board 
of Review this easy in 16 years.” 
The board is what passes on new 
taxes. That's how well the Board) 


of Commerce had the Council in’ 
\its pocket and show too how little 
labor and others did to fight for 
taxation based on ability to pa-’. 

The complete. insenstivity Of the 
Council members to what goes on 
among Detroit citizens was never 
more revealed than in this move to 
raise property taxes. 

As they were okaying this raise 
‘close to land contracts, work- 
‘ers had with real estate companies 
on buying homes have been picked 
up by the companies since fan. 1, 
beca 


owners taxes, contrary to what} 


. The Board of Commerce! 
thus won a victory and blackmailed |= 


to happen to 
whose jobs will be no more at 
Chrysler Automotive Body plant. 


Local 212 UAW let the corpora- 
tion know in no uncertain terms 
that transfer rights of workers to 
Twinsburg must be guaranteed, 
and for those not wishing te go, 
severance -pay had-to be pai 
Chrysler which just sweated out 
of these same workers more profit 
in the first three months of 1957, 
($46 million) than in the whole 
year of 1946, ($19 million) is its 
usual arrogant self and dilly-dallies 
with the issue. 

Meanwhile workers’ future se- 
curity, homes, children’s education 
hangs in the balance, while Chrys- 
ler blithely proceeds to move work 
to (or tries to) Twinsburg. That is 
until UAW Local 212 used its 
manpower _ stren and said, 
“that’s enough, let's talk business. 


‘“Jow Chrysler Corp. prepares to 
run to its friends in the courts here 
to get an injunction to halt the 
union from preventing the cor- 
poration from moving out dies, 
tools, fixtures. The union prepares 
strike action. 


* 
INVOLVED here is a_ basic 
question in auto. If Local 212 can 


use the workers can't- make 
the posmene, duo to heavy lay- 
offs here. | 
Some 2,000 people a month get. 


stop the move until the workers 


'whose jobs. are vanishing have 


some guarantee of security, then 


refusing to allow the corpor- 


have exhausted their 26 weeks of settle the issue before a company 
unemployment compensation are can take off and abandon workers 


eviction notices in Detroit. w o| the same tactic can be used to . 


‘trying to crash the welfare depart-_| 
ment to get relief. 

The ability to pay of the great: 
corporations in the city is well! 
known, as profit reports for the! 
first quarter show all of them pil- 
ing up record profits. But the De- 
troit Common Council saw fit to 
increase taxes on those least able 
to pay, the: workers. 

o, chalk up a victory for GM, 
Ford, Chrysler and the Board of 
Commerce ard the successful 
bluff they pee to move out of 


to joblessness. 


Hudson, Packard, Motor Produc- 
tions, Bohn. Aluminium, Briggs, 
Murray Body, did that and cold- 
bloodedly abandoned. many. thou- 
sands of workers, who today, penni- 
less, homeless are part of Mich- 
igan’s constant army of idle 
workers. 

What Local 212 is doing, if it’s 
successful, then will establish a 

attern that will very quickly be 
ollowed at other runaway deals 
like Ford, GM and supplier plants. 


Detroit and Michigan if city or 
State governments increase taxes 
on them. 

Governor Williams has charged 
that this is one of the boldest at- 
tempts to dictate to government di- 
rectly from corporation offices. He 


Already Fisher, UAW local in 
Flint writing in the union paper 
says: “. .. men with Seven years 
seniority are on the street and still 
there isn't enough work left for a 


has refused to take such dictation— 
Detroit Common Council accepted, 
the dictation and boosted . the, 


lioniters’ taxes. 


40 hour week. It looks to me the 
Chrysler treatment should have 
been applied to those outgoing 
cies and jobs.” 


bor, witchhunting Senate In 

ternal Security Committee 

headed by the notorious darl- 

ing of the. White Citizens 

ne se orig oe 
sulipeonsed Pa 

Ford Rouge Dearborn Engine 


1 fellow: 5, workers 
him bere tha¢ Joba §. Bu- 


‘in charge of labor relations, aac 
former FBI agerit, is the primary 
mover in Boatin getting the sub- 
Boatin has. conducted a 
hardhitting publicity campaign 
against the Ford Motor Company's 
runaway shop program and was 
elected:on that platiorm. 
The impact of tha developing 
battle around rumiway shop, that’s 
passing from one local to anotier, 


mint Sod Reotland’s patclicenisl St 


job. Boatin ‘told workers out here 
he will have a message for East- 
land he isn’t going to like. He said 
that if labor has any cleaning of its 
house of cackeiecrs, ccrruption, 
it should do it itself and it don’t 
need interference from. labor fr-es 
like Eastland. 

Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600, was re-elected by a 
three to one mujority, his cp 
nents being spiit up with two, Joe 


clection piessed charges against 17 
workers including Boatin because} 
Boatin claimed, Stellato had sought 
to ~~ off a Boatia co-worker with 
an ofter of a job. - 

Many workers talked to out here 
thought it was a mistake for both 
Stellato and Boatin to be battling 
each other to the detriment of the 


big issues of runaway shop and) 


spoke to said everyone 


's running against: him, Rass 
| Stellato, had; previous. to‘) th 


speedup. Many whom this paper 
should 


the issues and get together against! }) : 


Eastland witchhunters interfere in Ford elections 


DEARBORN — The anti-la-'zas, Ford company vice president) have been called on to do a smeat 


Eastland’s interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Ford Local 600, 

Boatin charged that he had in- 
formation the Eastland subpecna 
was set to be served last week, 
so that he would be appearing be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, Last Friday, the key 
day in his election against Tony 
Stellato, brother of Cari. | “8 
Runoffs are sti'l taking place in 
many of the 18 buildings, but no 
upsets, of the Stellate supporters 
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CP Leaders Vow Boost 
To Worker Campaigns 


ALARMED by the lack of steam in The Worker 
circulation and fund campaign, the Communist Party 
has set up a special committee of several state party 
leaders, to rally the energies of its organization into 


these campaigns. 

The committee is headed by Martha Stone, New Jersey state 
chairman. It consists, in addition, of Steve Nelson, party chair- 
man in Western Pennsylvania; Joseph Roberts of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Michael Russo of Massachusetts; Benjamin J. Davis and 
George Blake Charney of New York. 

“The Communist P national conventivn expressed our 
party's determination to help save and extend the Marxist press 
in our country, and specifically The Worker and Daily Worker”, 
Miss Stone said as she announced formation of the committee. 
“In accordance with this decision of the convention the new Na- 
tional Committee spent a major part of its first session on this 

problem. 

“The Party's national coordinating committee has set up this 
special committee in order to ‘through our determination to 
sak tall a eet avons v-enved.* 

Miss Stone said she accepted the of chairman, in addi- 
tion to her duties as New Jersey party leader, “hecause I feel the 
struggle to save these papers corresponds to the desires of our 
membership”. 


SHE called on the party organizations throughout the coun- 
try to ye Smith Act victims due to be released from jail this 
month by aiding The Worker to achieve half its subscription goal, 
and 25 percent of its fund drive goal by June Ist. These Smith 
Act victims include Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry, Arnold 
Johnson, Louis Weinstock, V. J. Jerome and ‘Alex Bittelman. 

She also requested every party district to assign a leader to 

(Continued on Page 13) 


In U.S., Europe 
To Bo 


ADDITIONAL PROMINENT Americans last week spoke up against the testing or 


joined the ‘present chairman, 
Admiral Arthur Radford, in stat- 
ing that the United States was 
ready to use atomic weapons in 
“little wars” as well as in a 
world war. 

Among the new developments 
in the anti-bomb struggle were: 


© Adlai E. Stevenson for the 
second time in two weeks re- 
newed the plea he made in his 
1956 campaign for the Presi- 
dency that the United States 
“take some moral initiative” to 
end the testing of large hydro- 
gen weapons. On the television- 
radio program “Meet the Press” 
(NBC) he said the U.S... tests 
threaten the rest of the work! 
with “contamination  withew 
representation.” 

® Inez Robb, Scripps-Howard 
syndicated columnist, wrote in 
her column (May 7) that “it is 
one woman's opinion that all 
this argument as to whether ra- 
dioactive fallout is the bane or 
the blessing of mankind is just 
so much eyewash. In either 
case, what the debaters are do- 
ing is no more than idly swatting 
at the fleas on a mad dog at 
large in the world, Let us, for 
goodness sake, quit flicking at 
fleas and aim at the dog or 
atomic weapons’ themselves. 
Let men of good will all ov over 


use of nuclear weapons as the worldwide movement against the tests 
time Gen. Nathan F’. Twining, soon to become chairman of the U.S. Joint Chief of Staffs, 


STEVENSON 


the world press for the abolition 
of atomic weapons.” 

.* Dr. William Neuman, chiet 
of the biochemistry section of 
the atomic energy project at the 
University of Rocks ster, in an 
interview with The Worker ex- 
pressed concern at health haz- 
ards from radioactive fallout 
and urged international agree- 
ment to ban nuclear weapons 


Times, 


Tests 


grew. At the same 


testing. (See interview on 
Page 2.) 

° In Britain Labor Party 
leaders in speeches throughout 
the country urged postponement 
of the British H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, scheduled for sometime 
before Aug. 1. The Laborites 


called for negotiations to seek 


international agreement for a 
permanent end of testing by all 
powers. 

* In West Germany, the 
question of equipping its new 


. army with atomic weapons “has 


become the central issue of the 
electoral campaign” (New York 
May 5). The elections 
are scheduled for Sentembher. 
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Rights’ Advocates Gird for National Pilgrimage 


CHURCHMEN, trade union 
and civic leaders joined last 
week in urging increased efforts 
throughout the nation to get the 
planes, trains, busses and auto- 
mobiles to Washington for the 
Pilgrimage of Prayer for Free- 
dom on May 17, 


In Washington this week, Wal- 
-ter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent and president of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, join- 
ed with William Oliver, co-direc- 
tor of the UAW Fair. Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, in is- 
suing the following statement: 

“Never has there been a per- 
iod in the history of our nation 
when the need has been greater 
for the extension and preserva- 
tion of our civil rights and civil 
liberties.” 


The two labor leaders called 
upon all AFL-CIO unions to sup- 
port the pilgrimage. 

The Pilgrimage is co-sponsor- 
ed by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., of — ery, Ala., 
A. Philip Randol h,. AFL-CIO 
vice-president, an Wilkins, 
executive in ot the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, 
leader of the historic pécatgaes- 
ery bus boycott victory, in 
flying trip to New York last 


week met with 200 Negro minis- jn Boston, New York, Montgom- 


ters who promised full and en- 
thusiastic support to the Pilgrim- 
age. Dr. King said 1,000 Negroes 
frou Montgomery, veterans of 
the year long fight, would come 
_ to Washington for the day, many 
in a caravan of the cars and 
_ station ‘Wagons which transported 
_ them during the boycott. - 


National offices of the Pilgrim. 


age have:been 


er » Wi 40" Sti! With sugioaid-ebfices 


ot Detroit, Baltimore, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco among others. 

‘In New York local Pilgrimage 
offices are located in 217 W. 
125 St. and in Abyssinia Baptist 
Church, 182 W. 138 St., Man- 
rattan. Be 

; * 

THE Rev. Adam Clayton Pow- 

ell; pastobrof Abyssinia Baptist 


Church, said this week: that'iin'. 


the Pilgrima e “right thinking 
citizens of all races and creeds 
will meet the severest test of 
their sincerity.” The clergyman, 
who also is a Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress, added: 
“The time for talk is over. 
The time for action has arrived. 
All real Americans will face this 
severe test by supporting «this 
movement. and by being pres- 
ent in W on May 17.” 
The Rey. Powell's church was 


the first to charter a special car 
on the “Freedom Train,’ schedul- 
ed to leave’ from Pennsylvania 
Station at 7:30 a.m., May 17. 
Other churches and wk sa 
tions are chartering additional 
cars on: the train and busses for 
which the charge is from five to 
siv grat tr person round- 
trip. T e committee 

has also Seneed for hosted 


of! automobiles to:-leavs: New ' 
York in a caravan at 6;60)that 


morning. 


i 

IN Chae: Bishop W. 1 
Walls, of the AME Zion Church, 
is the honorary chairman of the 
Pilgrimage committee. Willough- 
by Abner, AFL-CIO leader and 

resident of the- Chicago NAACP 
feanall has announced that.a 
“Freedom Train,” busses and an 
auto caravan will transport a 
thousand or more pilgrims from 
that city. 

Dr. J. H. Jackson, president of 
the National Baptist Convention, 
urged in Nashivile that May 17 
be made a Day of Prayer by peo- 
ple of all races and creeds. Dr. 
Jackson’ said he was “happy” 
over the fin. spirit shown by 
people everywhere toward the 
desegregation campaign. 

Led by the AFL-CIO Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the NAACP, a successful 
campaign for chartering - -hun- 
dreds of busses to take pilgrims 
to Washington from Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina; Georgia and 


. Florida has been conducted. 


* : 

ON THE Pacific Coast Pil- 
grimage supporters in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, have 
pledged that 3,000 pilgrims will 
go to Washington via chartered 
planes, trains, busses and a-itos. 
The Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, of 


Rev. 


Birmingham, Ala., recently tour- 
ed the coast to stimulate inter- 
est in the Pilgrimage there. The 
Sylvester um, of San 
Francisco, is ‘the northwestern 
director of the Pilgrimage 

In Detroit, s by the 
NAACP an dthe organized auto- 
mobile workers, plans are being. 
Lowa to get 5,000. persons 


/ (Continued on Page 33) 
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Teamster Officials Aid~ 
Probers Against Reuther 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 
OFFICIALS of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, in retaliation to Walter 


Reuther’s strong demands for a cleamitp of racketeering are encouraging the move of the 
McCarthyites in the McClellan Senate committee for an investigation of “violence™ in thc} 


Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes. | 


At the same time they are fol- 
lowing the pattern of propaganda 
Jaid down by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other re- 
actionaries. This is aimed at Reu- 
ther and the United Automobile 
Workers, red-baiting the auto 


Jar NATO S fi-Prial 
By JOSEPH CLARK er the elements of 1 serious crisis 
WHEN the NATO minis- lie NATO goer 


, conference of the NATO goyern- 
ters met in Bonn last week all/ments in Bonn, but was glossed 
was supposed to have been 


over in the information released 
perfect in this most perfect of 


to the press.” | 
military alliances. Both atomic a3 — Pg gb glee 
weapons and land and a forces! White Paper. Adenauer wanted 
were put in proper “balance.” Al\facmillan to withdraw the deci- 
pane a gmetsotg Right hydro-| sion to reduce British troops in 
shield for the free world evenl sn nn Oe eee. 
though 18 leading West German 


And what’s more, as Handler puts 
nuclear scientists had already 


committee’s interest, including the 
close friendship between McDon- 
ald and a New York businessman. 

The Wall Street Journal's main 
story last ‘Monday began “Dave 
Beck’s brethren at the top of giant 
Teamsters’ Union have decided he 


AFL-CIO convention next Decem- 
ber. 

Significantly, the eight-count 
list of char does not include 
the charge that Beck violated the 
AFL-CIO decree forbidding the 


use of the Fifth Amendment for it so quaintly: “The Soviet gov- 


ernment added considerably to Dr, 


there, was‘ even: a:. possibility 
ae 


union’s anti-Communist president 
and even using a letter full of high 
praise for the Soviet Union whcih 


Reuther sent from the USSR in the 


early 30s. 

This line of split-the-opposition 
strategy is quite obvious in litera- 
ture the IBT is circulating through 
its large staff machinery. Reuther 
is painted as the main source of at- 
tacks on Beck and his associates in 
the IBT Jeadership, ostensibly to 
take attention from “Reuther’s own 
back yard.” 

In one such piece of literature 
the UAW’s leader is referred to as 
“Walter ‘Letter from Moscow Reu- 


ther.” 
_ 


IT WAS the late Senator Mc-, 


Carthy who demanded the Mc- 
Clellan Committee turn its probers 
from Beck’s domain to the Kohler 
strike. Some days befere Mc- 
Carthy died, Senator Goldwater, 
also of the committee, pressed the 
demand. Senator Mundt, third of 
the McCarthyite trio on the com- 
mittee also favors a shift of the 
probe. 

The ire of the Teamsters’ leader- 
ship was especially aroused by the 
Reuther keynote speech at his own 
union’s convention recently in 
which he charged labor leaders like 
Beck, politicians like McCarthy and 
union-haters like Kohler are in an 
“unholy alliance.” | 

But while the IBT leaders are 


likely to add to their popularity | 


in the labor movement by demon- 
strating their alliance with Mc- 
Carthyites, Reuther gave them 
an effective weapon by sugges- 
tions that if the Teamsters did 
not clean up they should be oust- 
ed and the AFL-CIO should 
charter another union in the field. 
Others in labor's leadership have 
voiced similar words. George 
Meany told the shoe workers’ 
convention last week tha: as a 
last alternative, the AFL-CIO 
would have to “disassociate” a 
union that refuses to clean up. 
The IBT’s leaders, knowing that 
unity of labor and the strong de- 
4 priv upon Teamsters strength 
y many unions is their trump 


card, played it effectively. On the) 


eve of last Monday's hearings of 
charges against the IBT before the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical 
Practices, they issued a statement 
denouncing Reuther and warning 
that the union will take effective 
measures to meet any and all at- 
tempts to disrupt it. 

e experience of the small In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has taught them, as others, 
that acts hurting a union do not 
isolate eorrupt leaders from the 
members, but give those leaders a 
chance to consolidate a base and to 
appear as defenders of the union 
and its manners, 


MANY other developments took 
place during the week: 

After a short session during 
which an eight-count 22-page. in- 
clictment was presented against the 
IBT and three top leaders, the 
Ethical Practices Committee gave 
the union until May 24 to prepare 
its defense. That will be the last 
day of the next executive council 

of the AFL-CIO. The IBT 

also said it =r 4 more time 
to prepare a reply. Lhere were in- 
dications that a decision on 
harges may not come before next 
August, during the summer meet- 
ing of the executive council, and 


the} on the . 


anyone holding union offige. The 

only reference was in the eighth 

count that charged “the appar- 
ent afilure to investigate whether 
president Beck invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to conceal personal 
corruption with respect to the 
handling of union funds.” Thus 
the charge is not for using the 
Fifth but for not investigating 
Beck for possible concealed cor- 
ruption. 

The other counts are based on 
acts or alleged acts, that were on 
the record or in evidence. Appar- 
ently the AFL-CIO leaders have 
felt a strong pressure against carry- 
ing out their original plan of om 
holding the use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment a crime. As the charges now 
istand, Beck will have_to con- 
'victed on the basis of charges of 
actual corrupt ee. 


| BECK no sooner finished with 
the Ethical Practices Committee 
‘than he turned his attention to the 
'McClellan Committee before which 
‘he was again called last Wednesday 
‘to answer to more “derogatory” in- 
formation. 

This time, Beck's attorney was 
‘Edward Bennett Williams, who was 
‘also Joe McCarthy's attorney. He 
‘is also attorney for vice-president 
James Hoffa, who was indicted for 
‘attempts to bribe persons in the 
McClean committee. 

Sen. Karl Mundt disclosed the 
McClellan Committee’s investiga- 
‘tors are looking into the circum- 
stances of David J. McDonald’s re- 
election as president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. | 

McDonald was opposed by a 
rank and file steel worker cam- 
paigning with no funds, whose fire 
was mainly directed at bureau- 
icracy in the union, Donald Rarick, 
ithe rank and filer, drew an amaz- 
ing 35 percent of the vote, and 
still refuses to concede defeat. 
Whether his forces demanded the 
committee's intervention was not 
known. But there seems to be other 
circumstances that are drawing the 


has got to go.” The paper added no 
one in authority in the union would 
“admit outright” that such was the 
decision, “nonetheless, private con- 
versations with union officials make 
it clear that the decision, in effect, 
has been reached.” 

The paper with more pipelines 
to the IBT’s inner sanctum than 


knocked the facade off the ugly 


prospect. | 

But NATO had solved nothing, 
even in its own internal business. 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 
special visit to Bonn last Tuesday 
revealed the emptiness of the 
NATO boasting. -As N.Y. Times 
correspondent, M. S. Handler said 


any labor source, quotes from sev- 


feral unnamed union sources to 


(Continued on Page 5) 


(May 6) in a cable from Bonn: 
' “It was established this weekend 


THE WIDENING WEDGE! 


: 


| 


Adenauer’s preoccupations .. .” 
* 


HERE’S HOW that happened. 
The Soviet government re sent a 
note to Bonn warning that if West 
Germany were used as an atomic 
base for war against the Soviet 
Union, nothing would be left in 
West Germany but desert. To 
which Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer replied that the West Ger- 
man forces had no atomic weapons 
and had not asked for them. If 
wily old Adenauer thought that 
was a very wily answer he was 
shown to very mistaken, very 
fast. 

Little more than a half hour 
after Secretary of State Dulles 
closeted himself with Adenauer 
last Sunday for a confidential re- 
view of world affairs a messenger 
from the Soviet embassy arrived 
at Adenauer’s office. The messen- 
ger carried a reply from the Soviet 
government specifically from So- 
viet Ambassador Andrei Smirnov 
in Bonn. 

The Soviet reply recalled that 
in a personal conversation with 
Smirnov on April 5 Adenauer had 
assured him that his government 
did not have atomic weapons YET! 
So now the Soviet government 
wanted to know the answer to 
the more important question: 
Would the West German govern- 
ment arm its forces with nuclear 
bombs in the future? The Soviet 
Union said it would welcome a 
declaration by the West German 
regime that it would renonuce the 
use of nuclear weapons and 
wouldn’t allow its NATO partners 
to bring them into West Germany. 

* 

THIS LEFT the Chancellor 
“preoccupied” with a vengeance. 
And it gave point to the NATO 
trisis brought on with the British 
White Paper. After all, that White 
Paper was noteworthy for the 
blunt admission it made that there 


(Continued on Page sy 


By A. B. MAGIL 
ANOTHER leading American 
scientist last week told the Work- 


er he disagrees in certain re- 
spects with Dr. Willard F. 


Libby, scientist member of the 
U. §. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Dr. Libby has issued state- 
ments attempting to minimize 
the danger to health from the 
testing of nuclear weapons and 
to discredit the warnings of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, world fa- 
mous philosopher, medica! mis- 
sionary and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner. 

In a telephone interview Dr. 
William Neuman, chief of the 
biochemistry section of the 
atomic ape project at the 
University of Rochester. ~ 
ester, N. Y. said he couldn't 
agree with certain of Dr. Libby’s 
statements. Libby had said the 
strontium-90 level in human 
bone was very low. This, Dr. 
Neuman agreed, is true, but the 
point is that it’s rising. In addi- 
tion, he said, there's strontium-90 


Dr. Saitnee estimated that 
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missible concentration of stron- 
tium-90 as recommended by the 
Committee on Pathological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation of the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and by the British Council. This 
means, he said, that if testing 
continues, in time we'll reach the 
maximum level. 

Strontium-90 is -the deadly 
poison contained in fallout, 
which drifts down over the 
course of years and is absorbed 
into the human bone through 
food and wane. ; 

THE WORKER of May 5 
published an interview with Dr. 
Charles C. Price, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists and head of the 
chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, like- 
wise dissenting from Dr. Libby's 
views and charging he had 
made “a political rather than a 
scientific statement.” 


of nuclear weapons. “I'm all for 
an immediate approach by this 
country,” he said, “for some kind 
Of, limited .agreement. covering 


Sees | Ta Wie Pete ets 


ought #0 be an _ international 
agreement on all nuclear weap- 
ons under an UN monitoring 
system.” 

Megaton weapons are those 
whose explosive power is equiv- 
alent to one million tons of 
TNT. The A-bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima was equival- 
ent to about 15,000 tons of 
TNT. 

Discussing the problem of 
measuring the damage from ra- 
dioactive fallout, Dr. Neuman 
said that no one can give an ac- 
curate estimate of the incidence 
of damage from low-level irra- 
diation. It hasn‘t been established 
whether there’s a threshold dose 
for developing Jeukemia or oste- 
ogenic sarcoma (bone tumor), he 
said. There’s a growing body of 
evidence that leukemia has no 
threshold, he pointed out, which 
means that a very small dose (of 
irradiation) ‘will increase the in- 
ence of leukemia. | 

“Threshold” is the term scien- 
tists use for the concept that be- 


low a certain level of irradiation 


no harm will result. 
ASKED whether he a 
with the statement of Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Insti- 
| prize. wimer for: 
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$-90 Peril Rising, Scientist Tells ‘Worker’ 


1954, that 1,000 persons would 
die of leukemia if the British 
government goes through wih 
its scheduled H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, Dr. Neuman said: he 
couldn’t accept Pauling’s state- 
ment completely. The actual re- 
sults of the British tests, he 
theught, might be better or 
worse. 

Last Sunday’s N. Y. Herald 
Tribune published an article by 
the AEC’s Dr. Libby, again in- 
sisting that the health hazards 
from nuclear tests “constituted 
a very small risk.” The news- 
paper also published the views 
of other scientists, including Dr. 
Pauling, on both sides of ‘this 
controversy. Dr. Lawrence H. 
Snyder, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, — as a 
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Council No. 14, won a twnety-five cent per hour increase as a result 
of a one day strike last week. The wage rates were increased by 20 
cents per hour, making it $3.47% per hour. Welfare fund was in- 
creased by five cents, making it fifteen cents per hour in health and 
welfare funds. The one day strike forcde the manufacturers to up 
their ante by five cents an hour from their highest previous offer. 

. 


ONE thousand teamsters entering the second week of their strike 
against the Railway Express Agency, last week began to collect a 
fifteen dollar weekly strike benefit from their union. The teamsters, 
members of local 702 have voted to reject afederal recommendation 
to settle the strike as inadequate. Three thousand additional strikers 
are out in Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Newark 


“~~ 


and Philadelphia. ~ 


° . * 


COMMENTS are being heard in many of the shops about some 
cute little stories beginning to appear in Chicago newspapers. “Zilch- 
ville News Raises Price”, “Blooperville Times Now 10 Cents”. These 
stories has convinced many that the Chicago papers are preparing 
the public for another raise in the price of daily papers. 


SEVERAL dozen trade unionists from Chicago attended six 
state conference of COPE (Committee on Political Education) held 
in Detroit last Tuesday. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
COPE’s program for 1957 and a study of the problems and possi- 
bilities the 1958 campaign. Trade unionists from Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia also attended. James L. 


McDevitt presided at the conference. 


CHICAGO shoe repair workers won a reduction in —s 
hours and an increase in wages, it was announced by local 143 o 
the Building Service Employees Union. In the coming three-year 
period the hours of work will be reduced from 45 hours per week 
to 40 hours per week. A 10 percent increase in wages was negoti- 
ated. The wages are to be raised 5 percent in the first year with 
the remainder spread out over the next two years. Other health 
and welfare benefits were won by the shoe repair workers. 


THE state minimum pay bill, providing for a minimum of 75 
cents per hour passed the House of Representatives and was sent to 
the Senate for action. It was announced that the governor supported 


the bill. | 


WHAT has been well known by women workers in the Chicago 
area for several months has now been made official by the Illinois 
Department of Labor. It is tougher for women to get jobs, they say. 
A job drop, according to the state sources has taken place in meat 
packing, candy, television, radio and electrical machinery plants, 
steel and foundry work, printing and publishing. 


WHAT has been expected, by many in the labor movement to 
happen, finally did. William L. ee Potriage announced that ‘he will 
once again be a candidate for president of the Chicago Flat Janitors 
Union. He has been president of the local for 20 years. McFetridge, 
63 years of age, some months ago announced he was stepping down 
for a younger man. Apparently the draft moyement has won. 


ee 


We Need Your Help Now 


WI. Press Comm. Says 


CHICAGO-—The Illinois Freedom of the Press Committee to- 
day issued an appeal to its readers to help speed up the tempo of 
me rg drive of THE WORKER. The statement reads as 

ollows: 

“We call upon the readers of The Worker to help us bring a 
rapid and successful conclusion to our subscription drive. We had 
hoped that by this time we would have completed 65 percent of our 
1,000 sub goal in Illinois. 

“Unfortunately the truth of the matter is that we have not yet 

uite hit the 45 nt mark. We are certain that our readers and 
the supporters of the paper can do much better than this. Many of 
thessupporters of the paper are participating in the historic civil 
rights and labor struggles going on in our state. 

“Not in many years have progressives had the opportunities that 
they have today to get additional readers for our paper. It was 
during the people’s struggles in past years that our subscription 
drives were most successful. 3 | 

“We must frankly share another problem with the readers of the 
paper. Our is in serious difficulties. Both additional sub- 
scriptions an ancial help is needed to sustain the paper. We 
have every confidence that both of these can be done. Bo you have 
a friend that is ‘waiting’ to be asked to renew a sub? Can you give 
a donation? 7 

Please contact the Worker office, Room 806, 36 W. Randolph 


~§$t., phone RAndolph 6-9198. There is much that can be done by 


all of us. We urge every reader and supporter of the paper to pitch 


FOURTEEN thousand, Chicago painters, members of District 
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Abe Lincoln Hotel _ 
Finally Breaks Down 


SPRINGFIELD, Iil.—The plush]. BOR LO 4. 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel has finally| T $ : | ae 


caved in before the anti-jim crow 
pressure. A number of Negro trade 
unionists who have been fighting CHICACO.—Hesiveds of cie/ow 
. _ s “ef i 
= i: seal — — unionists from throughout the state| AMONG the many delegations 
at this “i 7 — “a fhe converged on the state capitol at/expected in the state capitol, the 
voll wetartyea ds tie ~ pace Sra . Springfield last Wednesday to lob-| District 1 officials of the United 
K 5 0 DAYS Ss ja-crow po by against the proposed anti-pick-|Packinghouse Workers of America 
eting bill and the so-called right to} had announced that their union 
work law and for passage of a would have a full busload there. 


icy broken down. All major hotels 
in Springfield now house Negro 

state Fair Employment Practices | Large delegations from the UAW, 
law. Steel and other unions were -an- 


and white residents. 
e . 
| Many local unions were sche-|nounced prior to the c 
Anti-Labor duled to testify before the House | lobby. ‘i | —— 
Industrial committee: Illinois State} At Loyola University, a confer- 
: Conference of Building and Con-'ence on “Labor Relations in the 
Omit. r struction Trades stated, “We must News” sponsored by the Institute 
Bee have a good representation in| of Socia¥ and Industrial Relations 
CHICAGO — Warning to Chi- Springfield on May 8,” and urged| heard Samuel J. Meyers, vice pres- 
cans tibeeie nie “font” oven affiliated locals throughout the ident of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
, ~ |state to.send delegations. | tion:.! Association speak on “What 
zation has appeared that is urging! Last week the Danville Labor|a National Right to Work Law 
the people of Illinois to support; Council and Vermilion County, Means to a Union.” This confer- 
the “right-to-wreck” law HLB. 567, | Building and Construction T rades ence was held last Tuesday. 
Thie comuinittiia ‘wise letiibiete q Council, in a full page ad in ne * 
vpn espana Wipro Chicago’s|°C*! newspapers, exposed the real} LAST week’s Federation News 
loop last week is called the “Illi-|"©45°"S behind the anti-laber leg- printed a full list of Chicago area 
nois Right To Work Committee »|islation pending in Springfield. _| legislators and maps of various dis- 
Se adhe’ Lp | Race” Oth Rina * tricts for the use of union members 
iemthern Street. | QUOTING from Business Week, in that area. They called upon the 
T’s ol _ jan industry weekly, the ad stated,,;members of the AFL locals affilt- 
2 erane — number is HArrison “The East North Central Region,| ated with the Chicago Federation 
: . The address, the room| Hlinois, Michigan, Ohio and Wis-| of Labor to write their legislators 
number and the phone number is|consin shows more union members. “For Better Schools, Increased 
i the same as that of the) than any other region. This trend, Workmen's Compensation, Equal 
; onference of American - Smal throws a significant light on the re-| Job Oppormtunities (Fair Employ- 
USINESS Organizations, Inc. This lationship between the movement ment Practices), Higher Unemploy- 
organization has long been known of manufacturing employment, ment Compensation, Against ‘Right 
to be a front for the Illinois Man-} which has tended in this direction,|to Work Law,’ Beat the Picketing 
ufaeturers Association and _ the and union membership. ‘Ban and for a Minimum Wage 
Chamber of Commerce. The advertisment noted that in Law.” 
In their handbill, which ofthe four states there is an in-| In Springfield, it is reported that 


course has no union label on it, ter-relationship between the wages, there are between thirty and forty 
the committee states that “When-| received and the level of unioniza- legislative representatives of vari- 


ever an Illinois union, local or tion. The national average wage Ous unions, regularly assigned by 


international is captured by under- according to the ad, is $1,699 per their unions, to the State Capitol. 
world _racketeers, Communists, year. Illinois which has 41 percent| The CIO representatives meet in 
corrupt officials or incompetents, of its industrial workers organized a legislative committee under the 
Illinois law should protect the em-| bas an average wage of $2,115. (chairmanship of Willard Allen of 
ployees’ right to withdraw their| “In big type the ad states, “WE| the UAW. The AFL representatives 
membership and dues without los-| OF ELINOIS WANT NO PART meet in their committee under the 
ing their jobs. In the interest of OF THIS SO-CALLED ‘RIGHT | chairmanship of Reuben Soder- 
restoring voluntary unionism and) TO WORK’ PHILOSO P HY. strom, Illinois State Federation of 
the integrity and dignity of Illinois PRGSPERITY STOPS WHERE! Labor president. 

workingmen, the General Assem-| ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ LAWS BE-| While the committees meet sep- 
bly should pass H.B. 567 in 1957.,\GIN. SPEAK OUT AGAINST jarately there is the closest liaison 
Indiana did, why not Illinois?” [RIGHT TO WORK’ LEGISLA- between them, it is reported. 


rai May Day Meeting 
Fj . 
ignt Bock =~ Hears Ben Davis 


(Continued from Page 16) 
lies a host of irksome offenses CHICAGO. — Two hundred and tions and with additional 
fifty Chicagoans at the May Day |5¢tiptions. a | 


of the company against the 

workers on every a - |meeti e 
tract mrt Posh Fis a Davi Yes 8 _ veg 7 2 ra SYLVIA Woods, who made the 
’ ecg Peper de edicts Ghsusinaeetinn colo- "collection speech, reported to the 
according to Mussatt, by-passes |nialism and for full freedom of all meeting that the response to the fi- 
seniority provisions. It fails to |oppressed people. The meeting nancial appeal in support of the pa- 
which was sponsored by the aa pel was “beginning to get up some 


give wip an where they are Gatrent Sentech 
ue, e men complain about _|steam.” Several hundr ollars 
‘the way transfers are handled ya Freedom of the Press com ‘was collected at the meeting in 
and the way the company abuses | ™ittee also heard Sam Kushner, ed- support of the The Worker and 
the apprentice training program. |iter of the Illinois Worker. | The Daily Worker. 


There was a walk Davis, who was greeted by a) 
pin sate yan (Continued from Page 16) 


month in the blooming mil] standing ovation when he was in- 
week due to the rw. 8 of Pe troduced, denounced the exploita- FEPC Preposal 
watchman. Bullock called atten- 


spread of layoffs. tion of the colonial peoples and 
The talk here is that the de- | 22iled the establishment of.the in- 
tion to the fact that some of the 
“etories in Kewanee that hire 


sub- 


‘ : egghead depeadent nation of Ghana. He 
clining econo tuation and 
el ti-lak di - Pyar 1 in stated that the emergence of the 


APPEALS COURT REVERSES 


“DISCRIMINATION” DECISION 


' CHICAGO.—A court case, which | was called and arrested four of the 
began on May 11, 1956 when an 


illough 


group on the grounds of “disor- 
conduct.” 


by Abner, president of 
the Chicago NAACP hailed the 


the passage of the Indiana state 
right-to-work” law and_ the 
attack on the Teamstezs’ Union 
is encouraging the company to 

lower the boom on mill 
workers, The workers, for their 
part are determined not to take 
this lying down. 

MUSSAT stated that “general 
unrest” arisés over “application 
of practically every provision of 
the contract.” 


What's 0 
‘First Pable Showing in Chicare 
“The Captain and The Ship” 


a new Soviet adventure of rivalry in 
work and in love among the men of 
the fleet 


| r: Film 
‘New QGzech Film—shown for the first 
time in the U.8.A,. At Chicago’s California 
bull & 26th St. “The yg nad 


r tien of Ghana marked the begin- 
ning of the end of American, Brit- 
ish and French exploitation of the 
African nations. — : 


BRIEFLY. referring to the Pray- 
er Pilgrimage that is scheduled to 
be held in Washington on May. 17, 
he greeted it as a “tremendous 
event” that should receive wide- 
spread and enthusiastic support. 
He paid tribute to the struggles 
being conducted by the Negro peo- 
ple in the South, and urged his au- 
dience to participate in actions 
which would help put an end to, 
jimcrow practices in the United 
States. : 

The meeting, which was chaired | 
by Sylvia Woods, heard Sam Kush- 
ner analyze the various anti-labor : 
legislative proposals now BB useing 
in Springfield and in Washington. 
He stressed the need for support 
of labor’s demands particularly that 
for the shorter work week. In his 


lremarks he ‘called for support of 


‘The :Workex, both, through dona-! 


Negroes have had recent. cut 
backs in production. 

“For the white workers this 
may mean Only a temporary in- 
convenience,”. Bullock said in 
speaking about workers who 
were laid off, “they can be ab- 
sorbed. by other industries in 
town. But for Negro workers it 
can Only mean disaster. 

“Not only property loses and 
relief rolls pum lie’ ahead for 
these people but bitterness 
springing from futility and frus- 
tration may also appear among 
them,” 

Labor spokesmen together 


with leaders of the NAACP and 


izations have indi- 


other 


cated that an all-out campaign 


is shaping up to force Governor 
Stratton 4 ak out for this bill 
banning discrimination in hiring. 
It is felt by many, that unless the 
Governor does so, the chances of 
passage in the Senate are slim in- 


; 
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Illinois PTA Meet 
Raps Stratton 


CHICAGO—Governor Stratton 
received a sharp rebuff from the 
thirty two hundred delegates to 
the recently held Illinois State 
Parents-Teachers Convention. In 
spite of the personal plea made 
by the Governor to the conven- 
tion, the delegates by unanimous 
action condemned the Gover- 
nors proposal for an appropria- 
tion of $225 million for school 
aid in the state budget. 

[In a special order of business 
the convention demanded that 
the state legislature appropriate 
no less than 271 million dollars 
for school aid during the coming 
2 year period. The convention 
also went on record, by over- 
whelming vote, to support fed- 
eral aid to education. 

An attempt to remove the en- 
dorsement of the Supreme Court 
decision against segregation in 
schools, from the Illinois PTA’s 
platform was defeated by the 
convention. Delegates read to 
the convention statistics from the 
Illinois State Committee on Hu- 
man Relations on segregation in 
the state of Illinois. 


THE report revealed that out- 


side of Chicago there are sixteen 
school districts which still main- 
tain segregated schools. There 
was strong resentment voiced by 
many delegates to the attempt to 
change the position of the Illi- 
nois PTA on the desegregation 
issue. - Last year the Illinois con- 
vention also endorsed the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

The principle of universal mil- 
itary training received a severe 
thumping from the delegates. 


-For the first time in many years 


not a single person spoke urging 
the PTA to reverse its tradition 
stand against military. training. 
By unanimous vote, the eonven- 
tion voted to retain in its plat- 
form, opposition to universal 
military training. 

THIS action was taken 
spite of reported heavy pressures 
from various sources on the IIli- 
nois PTA to change its position 
on this question. Among the 
forces that brought pressure on 
the Illinois PTA, many delegates 
said, was the national office of 
the Parents - Teachers 
tion. 

Both the Broyles “Loyalt 
Oath” law and the proposed bill 
to censor text books, were con- 
demned by the convention. 

Dr. Paul Misner, superintend- 


ent of Schools in Glencoe and 


past president of the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators, got-the biggest hand of 
the three day convention when 
he called upon the PTAers to 
“take off the silk gloves.” He 
urged the delegates to fight for 
adequate aid to the schools. 

He discussed the crisis into 
which the school system has 
fallen. In a militant manner, he 
made pointed references to the 
two fold attack on_ Illinois 
schools that has emanated from 
Covernor Stratton’s office. 

The speaker noted that the 
poverae has spoken out against 
ederal aid to education, while 
“at the same time he has_pro- 
posed curtailed state funds for 
schools.” 


Three Year Residence 


For Needy Passes 


SPRINGFIELD; Ill.—The Re- 
publican controlled state senate 
jammed through a three year 
state residence qualification bill 
for those who apply for state aid. 
This measure supported by Gov. 
Stratton was bitterly opposed by 
Negro legislators, labor spokes- 
men and the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission. 

Governor Stratton, who favor- 
ed the bill, received the over- 
whelming support of Republican 
legislators. Thirty three senators 
voted for the measure. Three Re- 
publicans joined with fourteen 
Democrats to oppose this bill. 


The state administration con- 
tends that the passage of this 
bill would save more than 21 mil- 
lion in state funds. Opposition to 
the bill was led by Senators Mar- 
shall Korshak and Fred Smith. 

IN urging the Senate to de- 
feat. the bill, Senator Korshak 
stated, “This is a bad law. We're 
not asking silver dollars for peo- 
ple, but we are asking for pa- 
tience and understanding. You 
would be appealed at the condi- 


tions whi 


to Europe, yet — eyes 
to our own responsi 
home.” : 


many live in Chi-. 
‘cago. But we are sending billions 


ilities at 


‘dicated an 


paw coi: overee Dari + ptt a ~ ne OE oe 


help under the aid to dependent 
children program will continue 
to-need only a one year residency 
in Hlinois in order to qualify. 
It is generally recognized that 
this bill is aimed at the Negro 
people who have recently migrat- 
ed from the South, as well as 


others who recently arrived in™ 


Chicago; at the urging of indus- 
try. While Chicago and Illinois 
public officials proclaim the new 


job opportunities that will open - 


up in the Chieago area as a re- 
sult of plant expansion, and the 
development of the Cal-Sag pro- 
ject, the legislature has cynically 
“taken care” of the new arrivals 
in the event that the job claims 
+. not materialize. 


SENATOR Arrington, of Ev- - 


anston was the main sponsor of 
the bill, which now goes before 
the state House of Representa- 
tives. He showed his -callous.at- 
titude to the needy, who now _re- 
ceive sub standard aid, by say- 
ing, “It (the 3-year residence bill) 
is designed to prevent migrants 
from coming to Illinois. solely:to- 
receive the very attractive bene- 
fits under the state relief pro- 


pram. —— 3 
ts d&the: measure in- 
all out fight against 


in. 


organiza- | 


1,0 
Says C 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — More than a 
sand Chicagoans are expected to 
leave this week for Washing- 
ton to participate in the Na- 
tional Prayer - Pilgrimage for 
Freedom. This was a 
by the Chicago committee spon- 
soring the Pilgrimage. 


Co-chairmen of the Chicago - 


committee, it was announced, 
are Dr. T. R. M. Howard, presi- 
dent of the National Medical 
Association; Robert Johnston, re- 

ional. director of the UAW; 
Rev. H. B. Gibson, of the Goth- 
am Methodist Church and Rev. 
Morris H. Tymes of the Monu- 
mental Baptist Church. 

Willoughby Abner, president 
of the Chicago NAACP, an- 
nounced that Chicago partici- 
pants in the nationwide Prayer 
Pilgrimage which is expected 
to have between 50 to one 
hundred thousand participants 
will travel via “Freedom Buses” 
and “Freedom Trains.” Car 
pools are being organized. to ac- 
commodate many more who will 
travel to Washington. 

* 


IT is reported that many or- 
ganizations have already elected 
official delegates. Included in 
this are members of the Auto 
Workers Union, the Packing- 
house workers union as well as 
other unions in the Chicago 
areas. 

A representative of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, informed The Worker, that 
as a result of the endorsement 
of the Pilgrimage by the Inter- 
national Executive Board union 


0 to 


members from the following 
cities are expected to be in Wash- 
ington on May. 17: . Denver, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, Waterloo, Iowa as well 
as others. 

The officers of District 1 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America announced that the 
expected between 25 and 
official. delegates to be elected 
by the local unions. Many of 
the locals are collecting f in 
the departments to send addition- 


al delegates, it has been an-. 


nounced. ~ 


* 

THE Hyde Park unit of the 
NAACP last Monday night met 
to map out its plans to partici- 
pate in the a Sidney 
Williams, Executive Secretary of 
Chicago Urban League and Co- 
chairman of the Hyde Park 
Unit of the NAACP spoke at the 
meeting. Mr. Williams attend- 
ed the recent celebration in 
Chana, u the historic occa- 
sion of this nation winning its 
independence. : 

More than three thousahd 
participants at a mass meeting 
of the “Urge Congress Move- 
ment” held at the Olivet Ba 
tist Church heard Dr. J. H. 
Jackson, Willoughby Abner and 
Irene McCoy Gaines urge the 
fullest participation in the Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage. More than 
a thou telegrams were sent 
by the meeting to Washington 
legislators demanding action on 
civil rights legislation. 

* 


DR. JACKSON told the audi- 
ence, “We have not called you 


here to create your interest in 
civil rights, for we know every 
normal citizen is interested in 
these rights. But we have called 
you in order to seek to harness 


all of our forces in our attempts 


to secure these rights by -ask- 
ing the 86th Congress to pass 
them now. 


- “The civil ri ) in 
question sedi se arg 


much as all of us would desire, 
but we feel it is a worthy and 
workable program.” 

Wires of greeting were read at 
the meeting from Governor 
Stratton, Congressman Barratt 


O'Hara and Bemintor Dirksen. - 


AMONG those ‘who have an- 


nounced as members of the Chi- 


cago Committee in support of 
the Pilgrimage, in addition to the 
co-chairmen, are: 

Rev. Alva Tompkins, of the 
Olivet Presbyterian © Church; 
Manuel Golladara, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes; George McCray, 
American Federation of. State, 
County and Municipal Employes 
Union; Ben Douty, American 
Civil Liberties Union; Reverend 
Wiliam T. Baird, Essex Commu- 
nity Church. 

Also, Leon Beverly, ‘District 1, 
United Packiinghouse Workers 
Union; James T. Horton, Cook 
County Bar Association; Rev. T. 
J. Griffin, St. Matthew Metho- 
dist Church; Rev. James Wiley 
Brown, Lincoln Memorial Con- 
gregation Church and Raymond 
McMillan, Parkway Express 
Lodge No. 6132. 


Steelworkers Fight 
Contract Violations 


By EMANUEL BLUM 


EAST CHICAGO, Ind.—Talks 
began here this week as an es- 
timated 2,000 workers went back 
to work after a walkout in the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
panys Tin mill her in which 
the hot strip operates. 


The walk-out, described. by 
the company as a “wildcat” was 
attributed by President of Lo- 
cal 1011, Reno Mussatt, to gen- 
eral unrest due to piling up of 
unresolved grievances. But the 
company, on its side, said no 
grievances had been filed. The 
union president insisted griev- 
ances have been filed but sim- 
ply ignored by the company as 
if they didn’t—exist. 

“The company has adopted a 
policy of reprimands against 
workers who stand up for their 
rights according to union 
spokesman. It has adopted re- 
scheduling of work to which the 
men have objected and have 
played fast and loose in its inter- 


pretation of the contract. 
* 


MR. MUSSATT issued a 
sharp statement. condemning 
both the tactics and attitude of 
the company. He said: 


“The arrogant attitude of the 
company has caused general 
unrest throughout the plant. The 
matter has been brought to the 
attention of the company many 
times and there has been no at- 
tempt on the part of the com- 
pany to show any degree of co- 
operation in working out the 


problems that arise in connec- 


tion with any application of the 


on different occasions that peace- 
ful relationship with its em- 
ployees could not exist under 
its present policy of issuing rep- 
rimands and g disciplinary 
action against employees when 


disagreement arises over inter- 
pretation of contract language.” 
+ 4 i 


BEHIND this sharp general 
condemnation of the company 
(Continued on Page 15) 


LEGISLATURE COMMITTEE 
DEFEATS FEP PROPOSAL 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Propon- 
“ents of a state fair employment 
practices law prepared for an all- 
out battle to compel the State 
Senate to pass this legislation. 
The House Committee on Indus- 
trial, Affairs last week voted out 


the proposed state Equal Oppor- 


tunities -Bill_with a top heavy . 


favorable yéte of 24 to 9. 

In the Senate Industrial Com- 
mittee a similar bill was voted 
down by 8 to 4 vote: In the Sen- 
ate, Senator Fred J. Smith, Dem., 
announced that—he would call 
upon that body to override the 
committee vote. It was generally 
conceded that the measure 
would face doom in the upper 


house unless a tremendous pres- 
‘sure from “back home”. would 


develop. 

Representative Corneal Davis, 
one of the chief proponents of 
the bill stated that it was his 
opinion that the bill would ‘pass 
in the House without difficulty. 

* 


THE BILL has had solid op- 
position from industry spokes- 
men. In spite of this seven Re- 


ie ed ak Eo: 


House committee. Representa- 
tives of the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the. Peoria 
Manufacturers Association, and 
the Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation testified against the Bill 
before the committee. | 

Gerald D. Bullock, president 
of the Illinois NAACP called 
upon Governor Stratton to break 
his “incredible silence” on this 
bill. He stated that “Plainly the 
governor cannot ignore his re- 
sponsibility to support legislation 
to eliminate these un-American 
manifestations” (of racial dis- 
crimination in jobs). 

It was pointed out by sup- 
porters of a state FEP bill, that 
with the increase in unemploy- 
ment in many industries and 
areas in Illinois, a arge number 
of Negroes were finding them- 
selves unemployed for long pe- 
riods of time due to discrimina- 
tory hiring ar gs 


REFERRING to job discrim- 
Kewanee 


second Cciass matter Oct. %, 1943. at ie pow 
office at New York, N. Y¥., ander the act of March 3, 1878 
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CP Leaders Vow Boost! 


To Bom 


ADDITIONAL PROMINENT Americans last week spoke up against the testing or 
use of nuclear weapons as the worldwide movement against the tests grew. At the same 
time Gen. Nathan F. Twining, soon to become chairman of the U.S. Joint Chief of Staffs, 


| | a 
To Worker Campaigns 
ALARMED by the lack of steam in The Worker 


circulation and fund campaign, the Communist Party - 
has set up a special committee of several state party 
leaders, to rally the energies of its organization into 


these campaigns. 


membership”. 


try to greet Smith Act victims 


The committee is headed by Martha Stone, New Jersey state 
chairman. It consists, in addition, of Steve Nelson, party chair- 
man in Western Pennsylvania; Joseph Roberts of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Michael Russo of Massachusetts; Benjamin J. Davis and 
George Blake Charney of New York. | 

“The Communist Party national conventivn expressed our 
party's determination to help save and. extend the Marxist press 
in our country, and specifically The Worker and Daily Worker’, 
Miss Stone said as she announced formation of the committee. 
“In accordance with this decision of the convention the new Na- 
tional Committee spent a major part of its first session on this 


“The. Party's national coordinating committee has set up this 
special committee in order to ca 
see that the Marxist press is sav 

Miss Stone said she accepted the post of chairman, in addi- 
tion to her duties as New Jersey party leader, “because I feel the 
struggle to save these papers corresponds to the desires of our 


SHE called on the party organizations throughout the coun- 
ue to be released from: jail this 
month by aiding The Worker to achieve half its subscription goal, 
and 25 percent of its fund drive goal by June Ist.. These Smith 
Act victims include Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis. Perry, Arnold 
Johnson, Louis Weinstock, V..J. Jerome and Alex Bittelman. 

She also requested every party district to assign a leader to 

| (Continued on Page 13) 


through our determination to 


joined the present chairman, 
Admiral ‘Arthur Radford, in stat- 
ing that the United States was 
ready to use atomic weapons in 
“little “wars” as well as in a 
world war. 


Among the new developments 
in the anti-bomb struggle were: 


® Adlai E. Stevenson for the 
second time in two weeks re- 
newed the plea he made in his 
1956 campaign for the - Presi- 
dency that he United States 


: “take some mora! initiative” to 


end the testing of large hydro- 
gen weapons. On the television- 
radio program “Meet the Press” 
(NBC) he said the U.S. tests 
threaten the rest of the world 
with “contamination without 
representation.” 

® Inez Robb, Scripps-Howard 
syndicated columnist,~ wrote in 
her column: (May 7) that “it is 
one woman's opinion that all 
this argument as to whether ra- 
dioactive fallout is the bane or 
the blessing of mankind is just 
so much eyewash. In_ either 


case, what the debaters are do- 


ing is no more than idly swatting 
at the fleas on a mad dog at 
large in the world. Let us, for 
goodness sake, quit flicking at 
fleas and aim at the dog or 
atomic. weapons themselves. 
Let men of good will all over 


the world press for the abolition 
of atomic weapons.” 

* Dr. William Neuman, chief 
of the biochemistry section of 
the atomic energy project at the 
University of Tikes. in an 
interview with The Worker ex- 
pressed concern at health haz- 
ards from radioactive fallout 
and urged international agree- 
ment to ban nuclear weapons 


Rights’ Advocates Gird for 


CHURCHMEN, trade union 
and civic leaders joined last 
week in urging increased efforts 
throughout the nation to get the 
planes, trains, busses and auto- 
mobiles to Washington for the 
Pilgrimage of Prayer for Free- 
dom on May 17. 


In Washington this week, Wal- 
ter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent and president of the United 
yeti 1 Workers Union, join- 
ed with William Oliver, co-direc- 
tor of the UAW Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, in is- 
suing the following statement: 

“Never has there been a per- 
iod in the history of our nation 
when the need has been greater 
for the extension and preserva- 
tion of our civil rights and civil 
liberties.” 

The two labor leaders called 


upon all AFL-CIO unions to sup- 
‘port the pilgrimage. . 


The Pilgrimage is co-sponsor- 


ed by the Rev. Martin Luther 


King, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., 
A. Philip Randol 
vice-president, and Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
Rev. Martin Luther King, 


_ Jeader of the historic Montgom- 
ery bus boycott victory, in a 
flying trip to New York last 


week met with 200 Negro minis- 


- ters who promised full and en- 


thusiastic support to, the Pilgrim- 
age. Dr. King said 1,000 Negroes 
frou Montgomery, veterans of 


the Bc long fight, would come 
to 


ashington for the day, many 


| in a caravan of the old-cars and 
_ station 


wagons which transported 
them during the boycott. _ 


, AFL-CIO — 


in Boston, New York, Montgom- 
ery, Detroit, Baltimore, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco among others. 


In New York local Pilgrimage 


offices are located in -217 W.. 


125 St. and in Abyssinia Baptist 
Church, 182 W. 138 St., Man- 
‘attan. 


l/ 
<*> 


the Pilgrimage “right. thinking 
citizens of all races and creeds 
will meet the severest test of 
their sincerity.” The clergyman, 
who also is a Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress, added: 
“The time for talk is over. 
The time for action has arrived. 


All real Americans will face this - 


severe test by supporting this 
movement and by being pres- 
(Washington on May 17.” 


v. Powell’s:church was 


ational Pilgrimage 


the first to. charter a special car 
on the “Freedom Train,” schedul- 
ed to leave from Pennsylvania 
Station at 7:30 a.m., May 17. 
Other churches and organiza- 
tions are chartering additional 


cars on the train and busses for 
which the charge is from ‘ive to 
siv’ dollars. per person round- 
trip. The pilgrimage committee 


has also arranged for hundreds: 


of automobiles to leav2 New 


morning. 


testing. (See interview on 


Page 2.) 


® In Britain Labor Party 
leaders in speeches throughout 


the country urged postponement 
of the British H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, scheduled for sometime 
before Aug. 1. The Laborites 
called for negotiations to seek 
international agreement for a 
permanent end of testing by all 
powers. 


* In West Germany, the 


question of equipping its new 
army wi 
become the central issue of the 
electoral campaign” (New York 
Times, May 5). 
are scheduled for September. 
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IN Chicago, Bishop W. J. 


Walls, of the AME Zion Church, 
is the honorary chairman of the 
Pilgrimage committee. Willough- 
by Abner, AFL-CIO leader and 
— of the Chicago NAACP 
» 


ranch, has announced thal 2 


“Freedom Train,” busses and an 
auto caravan will transport a 
thousand or more pilgrims from 
that city. 


Dr. J. H. Jackson, president of 


the National Baptist Convention, 
urged in Nashivile that May 17 
be made a Day of Prayer by peo- 
ple of all races and creeds. Dr. 
Jackson said he was “happy” 
over the fin 
people everywhere toward the 
desegregation campaign. 


spirit shown by 


“Led by the AFL-CIO Brother- 


hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the NAACP, a successful 
campaign for chartering hun- 
dreds of busses to take pilgrims 
to Washington from Maryland, 
Virginia, 
South Carolina, 
Florida has been conducted. 


North. Carolina and 
Georgia and 


* 
ON THE Pacific Coast Pil- 


grimage supporters in’ Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, have 
pledged that 3,000 pilgrims will 
go to Washington via chartered 


lanes, trains, busses and a:itos. 
he Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, of 


Birmingham, Ala., recently tour- 
ed the coast to stimulate iter- 
est in the Pilgrimage there. The 


Rev.. Sylvester Odum, of San 
Francisco, is the northwestern 
director of the Pilgrimage 

In Detroit, sparked by — 
NAACP an dthe or auto- 
mobile workers, plans are being 
perfected to get 5,000 persons 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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0 ee te : aa ‘WHEN the NATO minis-|tonteesee of the NATO oes 
OFFICIALS of the International. Brotherhood of Teamsters, in retaliation to Walter} ters met in Bonn last week all/ments in Bonn, but was glossed 
Reuther’s strong demands for a cleanup of racketeering are encouraging the move of thel wag supposed to have been/|over in the information released 
McCarthyites in the McClellan Senate committee for an investigation of “violence” in th¢ | perfect in this most perfect of | the press.” 
Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes. | re: tuilitary alliances, Both atomic To nobody's surprise the ini- 
At the same time they are a Po convention next Decem- Giana end lel pad ous tonal 


— — had _ the ora 
: evita | .. ‘ ” aper. Adenauer want 
Jail down by the National Associa ald and a New York businessman.|'ere put in proper “balance.” Al facmillan to withdraw the deci 
tion of Manufacturers and other re- The. Wall Street Journal's main) ernie ie unl 

en bombs was to be the proper 


Ce See ae “Dave! & _ to — British troops in 
: ' “ee ioaaages Parga : story last Monday gan ave) S*' rman om 80,000 to 50,000. 
hak aed 4 iogg: bar satel Beck's brethren at the top of giant shield for the free world even y . 


And what's more, as Handler puts 
Workers, red-baiting the auto Teamsters’ Union have decided he one 18 a har yee it so quaintly: “The Soviet a. 
union’s anti-Communist president has got to go. The paper added no bed bed a r de r ae = 1, ernment added considerably to Dr. 
and even using a letter full of high one in authority in the union would wae fe sleerpncnes: US'Y| Adenauer’s preoccupations . . .” 
praise for the Soviet Union whcih admit outright that such was the) Prospec’. : . 
Reuther sent from the USSR in the decision, “nonetheless, ate con-| But NATO had solved nothing, HERE’S HOW that happened. 
early 30s. versations with union officials make|even in its own internal business. 'The Soviet government “Be | a 
‘This line of split-the-opposition it clear that the decision, in effect,| Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s| note to Bonn warning that if West 


committee’s interest, including the 
close friendship between McDon- 


Significantly, the eight-count 
list of charges does not include | 
the charge that Beck violated the 
AFL-CIO decree forbidding the 
use of the Fifth Amendment for 
anyone holding union office. The 
only reference was in the eighth 
count that charged “the appar- 
ent afilure to investigate whether 
president Beck invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to conceal personal 
corruption with respect to the 


strategy is quite obvious in litera- has been reached.” special visit to Bonn last Tuesday Germany were used as an atomic 

base for war against the Soviet 
Union, nothing would be left in 
West Germany but desert. To 
which Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer replied that the West Ger- 
man forces had no atomic weapons 
and had not asked for them. If 
wily old Adenauer thought that 
was a very wily answer he was 
shown to very mistaken, very 
fast. 

Little more than a half hour 
after Secretary of State Dulles 
closeted himself with Adenauer 
last Sunday for a confidential re- 
view of world affairs a messenger 
from the Soviet embassy arrived 
at Adenauer’s office. The messen- 
ger carried a reply from the Soviet 
government specifically from So- 
viet Ambassador Andrei Smirnov 
in Bonn. 

The Soviet reply recalled that 
in a personal conversation with 


ture the IBT is circulating through 
its large staff machinery. Reuther 
is painted as the main source of at- 
tacks on Beck and his associates in 


the IBT leadership, ostensibly to 


take attention from “Reuther’s own 
back yard.” nae 

In one such piece of literature 
the UAW’s leader is referred to as 
“Walter “Letter from Moscow’ Reu- 


ther.” 
* 


IT WAS the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy who demanded the Mc- 
Clellan Committee turn its probers 
from Beck’s domain to the Kohler 
strike. Some. days before Mc- 
Carthy died, Senator Goldwater, 
also. of the committee, pressed the 
demand. Senator Mundt, third of 
the McCarthyite trio on the com- 
mittee also favors a shift of the 
probe. 

The ire of the Teamsters’ leader- 
ship was especially aroused by the 
Reuther keynote speech at his own 
unions convention recently in 
which he charged labor leaders like 
Beck, politicians like McCarthy and 
union-haters like Kohler are in an 
“unholy alliance.” 

But while the IBT leaders are 
likely to add to their popularity 
in the labor movement by demon- 
strating their alliance with Mc- 
Carthyites, Reuther gave them 
an effective weapon by sugges- 
tions that if the Teamsters did 
not clean up they should be oust- 
ed and the AFL-CIO should 
charter another union in the field. 
Others in labor's leadership have 
voiced similar words. George 
Meany told the shoe workers’ 
convention last week tha: as a 
last alternative, the AFL-CIO 
would have to “disassociate” a 
union that refuses to clean up. 

The IBT’s leaders, knowing that 
unity of labor and the strong de- 
a upon Teamsters strength 

y many unions is their trump 
card, played it effectively. On the 
eve of last Monday’s hearings of 
_ .charges against the IBT before the 
| AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical 
Practices; they issued a statement 
denouncing. Reuther and warning 
that the union will take effective 
measures to meet any and all at- 
tempts to disrupt it. 

e experience of the small In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has taught them, as others, 
that acts — a union do not 
isolate corrupt leaders from the 
members, but give those leaders a 
chance to consolidate a base and to 
appear as defenders of the union 
and its mrcmea” | : 


MANY other developments took 
place during the week: 

After a short session during 
which an eight-count 22-page in- 
dictment was presented against the 
IBT and three top leaders, the 
Ethical Practices Committee gave 
the union until May 24 to prepare 
its defense. That will ‘be the last 
day of the next executive council 
meeting of the AFL-CIO. The IBT 
also said it pon on more time 
fo prepare a reply. There were in- 
dications that a decision on the 


_. charges may not come before next 
August, during the summer meet-} 


4 ing of the executive council, and 
eithere, was, eyen..a. possibili 


lity the 
agtion may, pptegme until the! 


handling of union funds.” Thus 
the charge is not for using the 
Fifth but for not investigating 
Beck for possible concealed cor- 
ruption. ’ 

The other counts are based on 
acts or alleged acts, that were on 
the record or in evidence. Appar- 
ently the AFL-CIO leaders have 
felt a strong pressure against nat 
ng oh their original plan of simply 
holding the use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment a crime. As the charges now 
sta Beck will have to con- 
victed on the basis of charges of 
actual corrupt 7. 


BECK no sooner finished with 
the Ethical Practices Committee 
‘than he turned his attention to the 
McClellan Committee before which 
he was again‘called last Wednesday 
to answer to more “derogatory” in- 
‘formation. | 

This time, Beck’s attorney ‘was 


Edward Bennett Williams, who was 


also Joe McCarthy’s attorney. He 
is also attorney for vice-president 
James Hoffa, who was indicted for 
attempts to bribe persons in the 
McClellan committee. 

Sen. Karl Mundt disclosed the 
‘McClellan Committee’s investiga- 
tors are looking into the circum- 
stances of David J. McDonald’s re- 
election as president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

McDonald was opposed by a 
rank and file steel worker cam- 
paigning with no funds, whose fire 
was mainly directed at bureau- 
cracy in the union. Donald Rarick, 


ing 35 percent of the vote, and 
still refuses to concede defeat. 
| Whether his forces demanded the 
‘committee's intervention was not 
known. But there seems to be other 
circumstances that are drawing the 


The paper with more pipelines 
to the IBT’s inner sanctum 


any labor source, quotes from sev- 
eral“*unnamed union sources to’ 


(Continued on Page 5) 


than 


revealed the emptiness of the 
NATO boasting. As N.Y. Times 
correspondent, M. S. Handler said 
(May 6) in a cable from Bonn: 


“It was established this weekend 


the rank and filer, drew an amaz-| 


THE WIDENING WEDGE! 


| 1Smirnov on April 5 Adenauer had 


assured him that his government 
did not have atomic weapons YET! 
So now the Soviet government 
wanted to know the answer to 
the - more important question: 
Would the West German -govern- 
ment arm its forces with nuclear 
bombs in the future? The Soviet 


‘!Union said it would’ welcome a 


declaration by the West German 

regime that it would renonuce the 

use of nuclear weapons and 

wouldn’t allow its NATO partners 

to bring them into West Germany. 
* 

THIS LEFT the Chancellor 
“preoccupied” with a vengeance. 
And it gave point to the NATO 
crisis brought on with the British 
White Paper. After all, that White 
‘Paper was noteworthy for the 
blunt admission it made that there 

(Continued on Page 13) 


By A. B. MAGIL 


ANOTHER leading American 
scientist last week told the Work- 
‘er he disagrees in certain re- 
spects with Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, scientist member of the 
U. §. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Dr. Libby has issued state- 
ments attempting to minimize 
the danger to health from the 
testing of nuclear weapons and 
to discredit the warnings of Dr. 


Albert Schweitzer, world fa- | 


mous philosopher, medical mis- 
sionary and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner. 

In a telephone interview Dr. 
William Neuman, chief of the 
biochemistry section of the 
atomic energy project at the 
University of Rochester. 
ester, N. Y. said he couldn't 
agree with certain of Dr. Libby’s 
statements. Libby had said the 
strontium-90 level in human 
bone was very low. This, Dr. 
Neuman agreed, is true, but the 
point is that it’s rising. In addi- 
tion, he said, there’s strontium-90 


missible concentration of stron- 
tium-90 as recommended by the 
Committee on Pathological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation of the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and by the British Council. This 
means, he said, that if testing 
continues, in time we'll reach the 
maximum level. 

Strontium-90 is the deadly 
poison contained in fallout, 
which drifts down over the 
course of years and is absorbed 
into the human bone through 


food and water. 
* 


THE WORKER of May 5 
published an interview with Dr. 
Charles C. Price, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists and head of the 
chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, like- 
wise dissenting from Dr. Libby's 
views and charging he had 
made “a political rather than a 
scientific statement.” 

Dr. Neuman, like Dr. Price, 
strongly supported ‘an interna- 
tional agreement among the 


ought to be an international 
agreement on all nuclear weap- 
ons under an UN monitoring 
system.” 

Megaton weapons are those 
whose explosive power is equiv- 
alent to one million tons of 
TNT. The A-bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima was equival- 
ent to about 15,000 tons of 
TNT. 

Discussing the problem of 
measuring the damage from ra- 
dioactive fallout, Dr. Neuman 
said that no one can give an ac- 
curate estimate of the incidence 
of damage from low-level irra- 
diation. It hasn't been established 
whether there’s a threshold dose 
for developing leukemia or oste- 
ogenic sarcoma (bone tumor), he 
said. There’s a growing body of 
evidence that leukemia has no 
threshold, he pointed out, which 
means. that a very small dose (of 
irradiation) will increase the in- 
ence of leukemia, 

“Threshold” is the term scien- 
tists use for the concept that be- 
low a certain level of irradiation 
no harm will result. 

ASKED whether ‘he agreed 
with the statement of Dr, Linus 


of the 


$-90 Peril Rising, Scientist Tells ‘Worker’ 


1954, that 1,000 persons would 
die of leukemia if the British 
government goes through wih 
its scheduled H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, Dr. Neuman said he 
couldn't accept Pauling’s state- 
ment completely. The actual re- 
sults of the British tests, he 
thought, might be better or 
worse. | 
Last Sunday’s N. Y. Herald 
Tribune published an article by 
the AEC’s Dr. Libby, again in- 
sisting that the health hazards 
from nuclear tests “constituted 
a very small risk.” The news- 
paper also published the views 
of other scientists, including Dr. 
Pauling, on both sides of this 
troversy. Dr. Lawrence H. 
Snyder, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, king as a 
neticist, put his i in a nut- 
“I agree completely with Dr. 
The danger will 


California, Insti- ,, U.S, . sh 
apd. Nobel. «: : 


{Ws iatre febeaientt to 


: ? 
: . 
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-AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
— THE OLD-TIMER 


— 

| Carl Stellato is re-elected president of Ford local 
600, will he the “Chrysler Treatment” thats being used by Local 
212 to prevent. dies, fixtures from being shipped out of Mack 
Ave. A little taste of that would help after some of the flavor of the 
recent 600 election. a b : 


| STEEL workers at Great Lakes and elsewhere in the steel union 

_ getup say that Don Rarick won here in the race against Dave Mc- 
Donald. Rarick got 50 percent of the vote against McDonald. nation- 
ally. 2 . . | 
EMIL Mazey, UAW Secretary Treasurer might be the next 

head of the AFL-CIO anti-discrimination committee, the job recently 
quit by Jim Carey in disgust. If Mazey takes it there will be some 
action. He is probably the most outspoken of labor leaders against 
the White Citizens Councils. And there are some WCCs in UAW. 


WHY does Jim Gibson, former AFL County president, remain 
on the Cobo “Loyalty” Commission, giving it respectability. He is 
no stooge, why does he let that bunch of spies use him for a front 
at the Detroit Common Council meeting to get $47,000 for another 
year of spying. © : , y / 

UAW assigning a newsman to cover City Hall and County Bd 
and a weekly column of news will be forthcoming. Some tips to 
whoever it may be. Look hard to see who makes the lowest bids of 
DSR buses and you'll find they don’t get the bid, GM gets it and 
they are the highest. Read next week's alley and we will tell you 


some more. 5 
. ° 


WELL, the Detroit AFL Teachers have broken their “to- 
mance” with Sam Brownell, brother of “there ain’t no justice” Herb- 
ert Brownell, head of the Justice Department. Sam, refuses to give 
out with wage increases and that won't be the worst before its over. 

. 


JEEZ, are the Democrats of Michigan embarrassed. Dee Ed- 
wards, atty, one of theirs went to Washington we hear and “told 
all” to a group of Republicans on McClellan’s Committee about her 
case with the Pipefitters Union, AFL. Potter, running for re-election 
just drooled when he was able to act as a transmission belt for all 
this. The shive went all the way into U.S. Senator Pat McNamara’s 
back. McNamara used to be president of that local. Needless to say, 
“Dee” is no longer persona grata among the Democrats. 


THE new UAW weekly newspaper, “Solidarity” will be out in 
about 2 months and its editor will be Ken Feister, formerly with the 
Textile Workers Union. It will be issued in a number of editions, 
Aircraft, Ag-Implement, Michigan, and so forth. It will be 8 pages. 


U.S. Senator Pat McNamara looks like he is swinging out on 
his Republican fellow members of the McClellan Committee. No 
more politeness and so on, many people telling “Pat” this gang he 
is sitting with are desperate foes of labor. So watch for some more 
plain speaking from the man who stomped off the Detroit City 
Council, terming them all “jerks”. 

° © a 

PAC discussing coming City Council elections and not to happy 
with some of the incumbents they may have to support if there is 
the expected coalition ticket heaiied by Council president Miriani, 
candidate for Mayor. ) | 


THE Republican state Central Committee at its last meeting 
voted $10,000 to bore from within the ranks of labor and create a 
split, terming all of this of course polities! action. 

° ear 

THE AFL Firefighters of Detroit say that since the City Pur- 
chasing Department has taken over buying them their uniforms tak- 
ing $75 out of their wages) that the uniforms look like maternity 
dresses. 

+ 


. > : 


THE politicians on the East Side, like Miriani and Connor from 
City Hall who thought they had a good vote catching deal in that 
East Side Community movement to help the unemployed are cooling 
on the deal. Its no longer words thats needed, its welfare, stopping 
of evictions, halting the grabbing of land contracts—in other words 
its a struggle thats the order of the day and thats no meat for these 
two paper tigers to chew on. 


Clergy Scores Churches For 
Sidestepping Bias Fight 
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Stop nuclear tests, letter demands — 
ws) ] ews rece : 

iw! Mich. shoots for 1,000 
to go on Pilgrimage 


for flooding public officials with 
protests to stop all nuclear tests. 
Highlights of letter are: 
‘THE DRIFT TO DISASTER’ 
To the Editor: Your splendid 
editorial, “The Drift to .Disaster,” 
regarding Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s} DETROIT.—All regional direc-| From Detroit the NAACP, lib- 
a 1 to the world to stop all nu-|tors of the 1,500,000-member| eral, church groups are working to 
clear tests before they beget a} UAW have received directives to, send a train to Washington of peo- 
universal calamity indicates that}/do everything possible to help get! ple from all over Michigan. Ar- 
the great majority of American| 50,000 people to Washington, rangements committee has been 
citizens have miserably failed to} May 17th for the Prayer Pilgrimage! formed and is being headed up by 
become informed on the issue and|for Freedom at Lincoln Monu-' the NAACP. 
to convey their thoughts to their; ment. From Michigan the arrange- 
William Oliver, UAW FEPC di-| ments committee plans for sending 
rector stated that he figures the! 1000 people. Heading up the ar- 
union will have close to 1,000 of; rangements here are Art Johnson, 
its members and friends in Wash-!| secretary, NAACP; Alex Fuller, or- 
ington. Headquarters of the union) ganizaional director, CIO, Lililan 
delegation will be at the Hotel! Hatcher, UAW-FFEPC and Wil- 
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elected officials in Washington 
who presume to speak and act in 
their interest. 
Can it be true, as you stated, 
that “Except for a few scientists. 
Americans are uninterested”? A 
more careful look at ourselves} Twenty Fourth. |liam Oliver. 
might shed a bit of light on why ee 
mee is 7 pac Pag aesairogee Women Voters 1200 delegates 
eeling in the world. We can no 
headae afford to lightly dismiss S@@ President attend PTA meet 
the sentiment as due to jealousy. | DETROIT — Michigan League) TRAVERSE CITY— 2000 dele- 
It lies deeper than that, forj}of Women Voters sent 3 delegates gates from Michigan attended the 
“Whatever the past case, the West to Washington, D.C. 2 weeks ago|40th convention of the Michigan 
is now to blame for arms race,” as|for its National Council meeting. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
clearly pointed out recently in the; The delegates met with Presi-;/The delegates approved 10 pro- 
London New Statesman-and Na-'dent Eisenhower and _presented|posals and endorsed the legislative 
tion. him with a document signed by|program of the National PTA 
The people of the world are all delegates outlining the League's, Congress. 
well aware that Western policy,concern in the international field; The tremendous importance of 
has been largely dominated by| and asked a number of questions this convention is seen in the fact 
Mr. Dulles’ urge to rattle the'on public issues of particular;that in each state these conven- 
bombs and keep alive the cold-jleague interest. One of the most'tions take place totalling 11,000- 
war spirit. They look to us for a|important asked the President was 000 members who make up the 
sign that the spirit of Christmas'on the Federal Loyalty and Se-|National Congress of Parents‘ and 
and Easter has led us to a more curity Program. ‘Teachers, which this year is cele- 
moral position, rather than to an-| The delegates visit was in line brating its 60th birthday. 
other show of force and violence.'with current League study on the|. The Michigan convention en- 
Foreign newspapers are point-| United Nations, especially its sup- dorsed the stand of the National 
in out that the UN Disarmament port of continued appropriations PTA for Federal funds for Edu- 
Subcommittee meeting in London|for the UN's Technical Assistance|cation, that would be administered 
has progressed enough that “agree-| Program. An informative project by the state with a minimum of 
ments could be signed tomorrow.” | this last winter on foreign policy,Federal control. They agreed that 
The News does well to challenge was kept going, members exchang-'the U.S. Office of Education 
Washington’s_ rigidity when iting opinions (on colonialism and should be established as an inde- 
asks, “Does Washington believe|similar issues), to try to bring so- pendent agency under the direc- 
that, in the end, there can be any lutions before the public. ‘tion of a Federal Board of Educa- 
safety, any approach to world con-| The LWV was also instrumental tion with the authority to appoint 


‘ciliation or any break in the dead-|last week in forcing Republican,the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 


lock with Russia if the U. S.|Legislators’ to promise money tion. 

at every point refuses to take ajenough to prevent suspension of| Delegates approved with only 

worthwhile chance unilaterally?’|the care of mentally. troubled/one “no” vote a proposal urging 
I doubt that Americans are so children at the Hawthorn Center.|the association to take “immediate 

“uninterested” that they will fail|/ The LWV joined with mental steps to establish and effectively 

to heed Dr. Schweitzer’s plea.|heafth officials and private citizens|/enforce” a motion picture code 

Public opinion is a potent wea-|in a strong statement against the which ‘will conform to standards of 


pon in the hands of an aroused cut. 'the American home. 


people. Let’s flood our officals 
: Labor readies two unionists 


with protests. 
—CLARA M. VINCENT. |i¢@ rum in Councilmanie race 
DETROIT. — The story around, Council. 


Windsor Vator js.% cores! ges tier Te ele hog oth 
makes protest 


or Common Council here this fall.| . us 

One of them is reported to be| Senator Pat McNamara, certainly 
WINDSOR—Organized labor is 
sizzling hot here about 300 people 


Ed Carey, well-known minority, @PPlies today as it did then as the 
leader of the Democrats in the| Present nine members play the 
State Legislature. The other is re-| Board of Commerce game of re- 

being flown from. Portugal to work 

on farms, while 8,000 local people 

are jobless. One hundred and fifty 


I ‘ ‘on.|fusing to tax the rich, do nothing 

pane Oe Se 2 Negee Come eee ito save the DSR, shut their _— 

ity 
of the Portuguese laborers will 
work in Kent County and 150 in 


ists. | | + ‘ 
It’s a matter of exasperation and|t@ mounting police bruta 

Essex on farms. They will be flown 

at the rate of one plane load every 


_—s 


indignation to many that organi _lagainst Negro citizens, and usé of 


ed labor which will undoubtedly|©oPs against strikers. 
be merged in Detroit this fall be-| All some of them seen to be 
fore the elections, thus bringing good for is clam bakes, smoking 
‘its membership to over half a mil-|corn cob pipes, or calling for cer- 
lion, should put up with some ofitain art not to be hung ‘on the 
the “jerks” on Detroit’s Common walls of the Art Institute. 


ee me ee 


———, 


DETROIT — Sharp and harsh 
words were exchanged on how lit- 
tle the Methodist church is doing 
against discrimination of Negro 
citizens, at a recent two day state 
confab: of Methodists leaders. 

Dr. Donald C. Marsh of Wayne 
University said that 23 churches 
moved out of neighborhoods where 
Negroes were moving in. He said 
that 70 percent of the churches 
who moved to the Detroit sub- 
urbs did so after the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision making it 
illegal for local courts te uphold 
restrictive covenants lbaool on 

chief 


race. 
Thurgood Marshall, 

NAACP counsel also criticized the 
church for standing on the side- 
lines in the t battle to imple- 
ment the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision on desegregation of schools. 
_ He said that lack of activity by 
the church ‘was giving: the reac- 
tionaries in the South and else- 


long enough to win desegregation 
without the aid of the church, but 
can’t wait any longer. 

The Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine said that too many church 
leaders “fold their hands in pious 
resignation” in matters of segrega- 
tion. 
He said ministers “had it too 
easy in this country” and pointed 
to how in Africa clergymen were’ 
being jailed for allowing integrat- 
ed churches to exist in defiance 
of the ban. 

The conference attended by 
200 Negro and white ministers’ 
adopted a report of a finding com-| 
mittee which; 3 ' 

* Outlined steps leading to in- 
tegration of ‘white and Negro 
churches in communities where 
both groups vote to unite. : 

® Said no Methodist church 


should relocate use of a 


where the chance to say the North 


is not opposed to how §8 states are 
the law. of 4 land _b 
fhe a 


fighting 
pa Hm, ite 


wher se tsasst 


24 


6 ie a a Pssnenn ds 


a in neighborhood it was lo- 
cated in, | 
* Said the aim should be for 


an inclusive 


2 weeks. 

Labor here is not protesting the 
importation of the workers just be- 
cause they are foreign born, to do 
that, said the labor press here, 
would display the blind ignorance 
of a bigot. Labor would protest; 
at this time the bringing in of any 
new workers, because of the des- 
perate jobless plight of 8000 to 
10,000 Windsorites. 

Labor here points out that the 
Portugese workers are only prom- 
ised 6 months work, then they too 
will be jobless. Charles McDonald, 
president of Ford Local 300 has 
called for a conference between 
labor, civic, government; members 
of parliament and agricultural rep- 
resentatives to tackle the problem. 


DEFEND : 
1€ 
DEM Cents! 


wow se —_ 


i 
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FOURTEEN thousand, Chicago painters, members of District 
Council No. 14, won a twnety-five cent per hour increase as a result 
of a one day strike last weck. The wage rates were increased by 20 
cents per hour, making it $3.47% per hour. Welfare fund was in- — 
creased by five cents, making it fifteen cents per hour in health and 
welfare funds. The one day strike forcde the manufacturers to up 


their ante by five cents an hour from their highest previous offer. 


ONE thousand teamsters entering the second week of their strike 
against the Railway Express Agency, last week began to collect a 
fifteen dollar weekly strike benefit from their union, The teamsters, 
members of local 702 have voted to reject a federal recommendation 
to settle the strike as inadequate. Three thousand additional strikers 
are out in Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Newark 


and Philadelphia. ieee 


COMMENTS are being heard in many of the shops about so | 
cute little stories beginning te appear in Chicago newspapers. “Zilch- 
ville News Raises Price”, “ Times Now 10 Cents”. These 


church, one , 
vel e n Ad ial: 77. | ; ; r? ] 
regardless ‘of race or color. | 


PISS Tess 


v a 


' mt 


Mi stories ‘had comvineed many that the Chicago papers are preparing 


public for another raise in the | of : | 
BR oll ape te + ee , cea ous aad” 
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Philly Sets 10,000 G 
For Prayer Pilgrimage 


PHILADELPHIA—A goal often. thousand Philadelphians to‘attend the May 17 Pil- 
grimage for Freedom in Washington has been-set by the committee in charge here. This 
group includes some 50 men and women, Negro and white, who are prominent in church, 


trade union, and community ? ; ne 
groups and such organizations as help rally support for the Pilgrim- 
the NAACP, Fellowship Commis- age by urging people to go on it 
sion, Women’s _ International and publicizing it in every pos- 
League for Peace and Freedom, violence now sweeping .through'sible way. | 

American Friends Service Commit-|the South.” As part of this publicizing, the 
tee, Fellowship of Reconciliation) The Communist Party of East-\organization is distributing an ex- 
and Americans for Democraticijern Pennsylvania and Delaware)tra thousand copies of this particu- 

has called on its membership to lar issue of The Worker. 
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tors of. the 1,500,000-member 
pags ered “gt ey to 
oO ev ing possible to he 
50,000 people to Washington, 
‘May 17th for the Prayer Pilgrimage 
for Freedom at Lincoln Monu- 
ment. | : 
William Oliver, UAW FEPC di- 
rector stated that he figures the 
unien will have close to 1,000 of 
its members and friends in Wash- 
— Headquarters of the union 
delegation will be at the Hotel 
Twenty Fourth. | 


From Michigan the arrange- 
ments committee plans for sending 
1000 people. Heading up the_ar- 
rangements here are Art Johnson, 
secretary, NAACP; Alex Fuller, or- 
ganizaional director, CIO, Lililan 
Hatcher, UAW-FFEPC and Wil- 
liam Oliver, P 


200 delegates 


attend PTA meet 
TRAVERSE CITY—2000 dele- 


would be “a protest against the 
silence of the White House con- 
cerning the wave of terror and 


—_ 


‘Women Voters 


see President 
DETROIT — Michigan, League 


some 55 local community and civic; 
organizations were cooperating in 


Last week it was reported that 
the work. Unions have contributed: 44 - 


the nation.” 


a large contingent. A group of! 
Temple University students. are 
planning on a motorcade and in’ 
many other schools there is a 
growing desire to participate. 

° 


IN WESTERN Pennsylvania the 
NAACP has announced a _ goal of, 
500 for the Pilgrimage. A number! 
of civic, fraternal and church or- 
ganizations there are cooperating. 
Special buses have been chartered 
for the trip. These will leave Pitts- 
burgh on the 16th. Full informa- 
tion may be secured at the Pitts-| 
burgh NAACP or the Pittsburgh! 
Courier. 

In Philadelphia the daily papers 
and the three — weeklies pub- 
lic'zed the appeal. 

A large amount of other forms 
of publicity will be used, such as 
posters, stickers, leaflets and fold-| 
ers. The following centers have 
been established where this materi- 
al and further information may be. 
secured: Zion Baptist Church, | 
Broad & Venango Sts., Phone 
BAldwin 3-5460; NAACP, 260 
S. 15th St., Phone PEnnypacker| 
5-3470; and Fellowship of Recon-) 
ciliation, 2006 Walnut St., Phone 
Rittenhouse 6-4070. | 


A SPECIAL TRAIN has been 
chartered on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This will leave from the 
30th St. Station at 8:30 a.m. 
(daylight savings time) on the 
17th. It will stop at Chester at 
&:40 and arrive in Washington at 
11:02 a.m. Returning, the train 
will leave Washington at 5:45 
p.m., stop at Chester at 7:50 and) 
arrive in Philadelphia at 8 p.m. | 

The round trip will cost $6.25, 
including tax. Reservations can) 
be secured by calling SHerwood 
8-1775, where Mr. Rodgers, chair-' 
man of the transportation com- 
mittee, can be contacted. 

Co-chairmen of the committee 
are Rev. Leon H. Sullivan of the. 


C4 
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NOW that Carl Stellato is re-elected president of Ford local 
600, will he use the “Chrysler Treatment” thats being used by Local 
212 to prevent tools, dies, fixtures from being shipped out of Mack 
Ave. -A little taste of that would help after some of the flavor of the 


recent 600 election. 3 


STEEL workers at Great Lakes and elsewhere in the steel union 


setup say that Don Rarick won here in the race against Dave Me- 


Donald. Rarick got 50 percent of the vote against McDonald nation- 


ally. 
4 . 


EMI, Mazey, UAW Secretary Treasurer might be the next 
head of the AFL-CIO anti-discrimination committee, the job recently 
quit by Jim Carey in disgust. If Mazey takes it there will be some 
action. He is probably the most outspoken of labor leaders against 


| the White Citizens Councils, And there are some WCCs in UAW. 
- > 


WHY does Jim Gibson, former AFL County president, remain 
on the Cobo “Loyalty” Commission, giving it respectability. He is 
no stooge, why does he let that bunch of spies use him for a front 
at the Detroit Common Council meeting to get $47,000 for another 


year of spying. : 


UAW assigning a newsman to cover City Hall and County Bd 
and a weekly column of news will be forthcoming. Some tips to 
whoever it may be. Look hard to see who makes the lowest bids of 
DSR buses and youll find they don’t get the bid, GM gets it and 
they are the highest. Read next week's alley and we will tell you 


some more. 


WELL, the Detroit AFL Teachers have broken their “ro- 
mance” with Sam Brownell, brother of “there ain't no justice” Herb- 
ert Brownell, head of the Justice Department. Sam, refuses to give 
out with wage increases and that won't be the worst before its over. 


JEEZ, are the Democrats of Michigan embarrassed. Dee Ed- 
wards, atty, one of theirs went to Washington we hear and “told 
all” to a group of Republicans on McClellan's Committee about her 
case with the Pipefitters Union, AFL. Potter, running for re-election 
just drooled when he was able to act as a transmission belt for all 
this. The shive went all the way into U.S. Senator Pat McNamara’s 
back. McNamara used to be president of that local. Needless to say, 
“Dee” is no longer persona grata among the Democrats. 

a 

THE new UAW weekly newspaper, “Solidarity” will be out in 
about 2 months and its editor will be Ken Feister, formerly with the 
Textile Workers Union. It will be issued in a number of editions, 
Aircraft, Ag-Implement, Michigan, and so forth. It will be 8 pages. 


PAC discussing coming City Council elections and not to happy 
with some of the incumbents they may have to support if there is 
the expected coalition ticket headed by Council president Miriani, 


of Women Voters sent 3 delegates 
to Washington, D.C. 2 weeks ago 
for its National Council meeting. 
The delegates met with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and presented 
him with a document signed by 
all delegates outlining the League's 
concern in the international field 
and asked a number of questions 


curity Program. 


United Nations, 


on public issues of particular 
league interest. One of the most 
‘important asked the President was 
on the Federal Loyalty and Se-! National Congress of Parents and 


The delegates visit was in line brating its 60th bi 


with current League study on the 
cially its sup-ldorsed the stand of the National 


es 
rt of perianal Se appropriations PTA for Federal funds for Edu- 
or the UN’s Technical Assistance| cation, that would be administered 


gates from Michigan attended the 
40th convention of the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The delegates approved 10 pro- 
posals and endorsed ‘the legislative 
program of the National PTA 
Congress. : 

The tremendous importance of 
this convention is seen in the fact 
ithat in each state these conven- 
itions take place totalling 11,000- 
000 members who make up the 


ear is cele- 


y. 
convention en- 


Teachers, which this 
The M 


Program. An informative project|by the state with a minimum of 
this last winter on foreign policy Federal control, They agreed that 
was kept going, members exc 1ang-/the U.S. Office of Education 
ing opinions (on colonialism and should be established as an inde- 
similar issues), to try to bring so-|pendent agency under the direc- 


lutions before the public. 


Legislators to promise 


The 


The LWV was also instrumental], tion with the authority to a 
last week in forcing Republican the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
money 
enough to prevent suspension of 
the care of mentally troubled 
children at the Hawthorn Center. 
LWV joined with mental'ste 
health officials and private citizens /en orce” 
in a strong statement against the which will conform to standards of 


ederal Board of Educa- 


int 


tion of a 


t10n. 


Delegates approved with only 
one “no” vote a proposal urging 
'the association to take “immediate 
to establish and effectively 
a motion picture code 


ithe American home. 


Windsor labor 


sizzling hot here about 300 people 
being Hown from Portugal to work 
on farms, while 8,000 local people 


of the Portuguese laborers w 
work in Kent County and 150 in 
Essex on farms. They will be flown 
at the rate of one plane load every 
2 weeks. 


xg ret ahd, pena labor is! 


are jobless. One hundred and at 
ill 


makes protest 


Labor here is not protesting the 
importation of the workers just be- 
cause they are foreign born, to do 
that, said the labor press here, 
would display the blind ignorance 
of a bigot. Labor would protest 
‘at this time the bringing in of any 
‘new workers, because of the des- 
perate jobless plight of 8000 to 
‘10,000 Windsorites. 


candidate for Mayor. 


ae eee 


Zion Baptist Church and Mrs.) 
Evelyn Reynolds, prominent civic 
worker and newspaperwoman. 
Vice chairmen are Clarence E. 
Pickett, president of the Philadel-| 
phia Fellowship Commission; Rev, 
Noah W. Moore, Tindley Temple) 
Methodist Church; Dr. Harry 
Green, president of the Philadel- 
phia NAACP branch, and Rev. J 
D. Bright, of the Mother Bethe 
A.M.E. Church. Mrs. Vera Powell| 
is secretary-treasurer. Rev. | 
Eale Adkins, secretary of the local 
Baptist Ministers Conference, is 
coordinator. + 
e 


DETROIT — Sharp and harsh 
|words were exchanged on how lit- 
| tle the Methodist church is doing 
against discrimination of Negro 
citizens, at a recent two day state 
confab of Methodists leaders. 

Dr. Donald C, Marsh of Wayne 
University said that 23 churches 
moved out of neighborhoods where 
Negroes were moving in. He said 

REV. SULLIVAN has appealed; that 70 percent of the churches 
for the cooperation of industry and. who moved to the Detroit -sub- 
labor to enable those employed to urbs did so after the U. S. Su- 
make the Pilgrimage. “We sin- preme Court decision making it 
cerely hope,” he urged, “that this/illegal for local courts to uphold 
religious demonstration of the dis- restrictive covenants based on 
satisfaction of millions of Ameri-' race. 
cans will arouse the conscience of Thurgood Marshall, chief 
NAACP counsel also criticized the 
Mrs. Reynolds called on the church for standing on the side- 


«/ 


‘women’s organizations to get-their,lines in the great battle to imple- 


. jeynit nt aghin 2 ROOMS 
hy iene | Seenetary, 


“This;ment the U. $. Supreme Court de- 
Pilgrimage,” she stressed, “is per- icision on desegregation of schools. 
haps the greatest movement to-' He said that lack of activity by 
wards freedom that will happen in the church was giving the reac- 
our time. Here is a great spiritual!tionaries in the South and else- 
movement that demands our sac-! where the chance to say the North 
rifice!” is not opposed to how 8 states are 
Pittsburgh,. Mrs, .. Marionjfighting the Jaw of. the 
dacal,. .NAACP ; \executive racti ty tie 
‘declared the Pilgrimage'sai 


members to participate. 


gro: people | 


Clergy Scores Churches For 
Sidestepping Bias Fight 


‘long enough to win desegregation 
wom Been the aid of the church, but 
cant wait any longer. 

The Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine said that too many church 
leaders “fold their hands in pious 
resignation” in matters of. segrega- 
tion. 

He said ministers “had it too 
easy in this country” and _ pointed 
to how in Africa clergymen were 
-being jailed for allowing integrat- 
ed churches to exist in defiance 
of the ban. 


The conference attended by} 
1200 Negro and ‘white ministers 


adopted a report of a finding com- 
mittee which; 

* Outlined steps leading to in- 
tegration of white and Negro 
churches in communities where 
both groups vote to unite. 

® Said no Methodist church 
should relocate because of a 
change in neighborhood it was lo- 
cated in. 


erate | 


‘waited 
* > 


an inclusive church, ‘one which 
welcomed’ all people ‘at all times, 
regardless ‘of race‘or color * \' 


* Said the aim should be for: 


The May 17 issue of The Worker will contain four pages of 
factual material on the H-bomb, including the special material 
gathered by Virginia Gardner, Worker reporter, in interviews with 
scientists, Atomic Energy Commission and other officials, physi- 
cians, and city, state, and federal officials. ; 

Order a bundle today for distribution among your friends, 
neighbors and shopmates—at the special price of five cents each 
for bundles of five covies or more. | 

Detach the coupon below and mail. Make all. checks pay- 
able to Robert Dunn, Box 231, Cooper Station, New York. 

Send me ______ copies of the special FACTS ABOUT THE 
H-BOMB issue of May 19. Enclosed find $—. ? 
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these campaigns. 


problem. 


see that the Marxist press 


membership”. 


try to greet Smith Act victims 


(CP Leaders Vow Boost 
To Worker Campaigns 


ALARMED by the lack of steam in The Worker 
circulation and fund campaign, the Communist Party 


has set up a special committee of several state party 
leaders, to rally the energies of its organization into 


The committee is headed by Martha Stone, New Jersey state 
chairman. It consists, in addition, of Steve Nelson, party chair- 
man in Western Pennsylvania; Joseph Roberts of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Michael Russo of Massachusetts; Benjamin J. Davis and 
George Blake Charney of New York. 

- “The Communist Party national convention expressed our 
party's determination to help save and extend the Marxist press 
in our country, and specifically The Worker and Daily Worker”, 
Miss Stone said as she announced formation of the committee. 
“In accordance with this decision of the convention the new Na- 
tional Committee spent a major part of its first session on this 


“The Party's national coordinating committee has set up this 
special committee in order to ae our determination to 
is saved. 

Miss Stone said she accepted the post of chairman, in addi- 
tion to her duties as New Jersey party leader, “because I feel the 


struggle to save these papers corresponds to the desires of our 


SHE called on the party organizations throughout the coun- 
ue to be released from jail this 
month by aiding The Worker to achieve half its subscription goal, 
and 25 percent of its fund drive goal by June Ist. These Smith 
Act victims include Elizabeth Curley Flynn, Pettis Perry, Arnold 
Johnson, Louis Weinstock, V. J. Jerome and Alex Bittelman. 

She also requested every party district to assign a leader to 

Continued on Page 13) 


To Bomb Tests 


ADDITIONAL PROMINENT Americans last week spoke up against the testing or 


joined the present chairman, 
Admiral Arthur Radford, in stat- 
ing that the United States was 
ready to use atomic weapons in 
“little wars” as well as in a 
world war. 

Among the new developments 
in the anti-bomb struggle were: 


® Adlai E. Stevenson for the 
second time in two weeks. re- 
newed the plea he made in his 
1956 campaign for the Presi- 
dency that the United States 
“take some mora! initiative” to 
end the testing of large hydro- 
gen weapons. On the television- 
radio program “Meet the Press” 
(NBC) he said the U.S. tests 
threaten the rest of the world 
with “contamination without 
representation.” 

® Inez Robb, Scripps-Howard 
syndicated columnist, wrote in 
her column (May 7) that “it is 
one womans opinion that all 
this argument as to whether ra- 
dioactive fallout is the bane or 
the blessing of mankind is just 
so much eyewash. In_ either 
case, what the debaters are do- 
ing is no more than idly swatting 
at the fleas on a mad dog at 
large in the world. Let us, for 
goodness sake, quit flicking at 
fleas and aim at the dog or 
atomic weapons’ themselves. 
Let men of good will all over 
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the world press for the abolition 
of atomic weapons.” 

¢ Dr. William Neuman, chief 
of the biochemistry section of 
the atomic energy project at the 
University of Rochester, in an 
interview with The Worker ex- 
pressed concern at health haz- 
ards from radioactive fallout 
and urged international agree- 
ment to ban nuclear weapons 
testing. (See interview on 
Page 2.) 

® In Britain Labor Party 
leaders in speeches throughout 
the country urged postponement 
of the British H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, scheduled for sometime 


before Aug. 1. The Laborites 
called for negotiations to’ seek 
international agreement for a 
permanent end of testing by all 


powers. 

* In West Germany, the 
question of equipping its new 
army with atomic weapons “has 
become the central issue of the 
electoral campaign” (New York 
Times, May 5). The elections 
are scheduled for September. 

New American tests of “low- 
power” nuclear weapons, sche- 
duled to open Wednesday, Ma 
15, have been postponed till 
Thursday. They will be held at 
the proving grounds 75 miles 
north of Las Vegas, Nev:, and 
will continue during June and 
July. At least three of the tests 
will generate greater explosive 
power than the bomb that de- 
stroved Hiroshima. 


inside THE WORKER 


How It Is Down on the 
Farm — page 8 


‘use of nuclear weapons as the worldwide movement against the tests grew. At the same 
time Gen. Nathan F’. Twining, soon to become chairman of the U.S. Joint Chief of Staffs, 
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morming. 


Righ ts Advocates Gird for National Pilgrimage 


CHURCHMEN, trade union 
and civic leaders joined last 
week in urging increased efforts 
throughout the nation to get the 
planes, trains, busses and auto- 
mobiles to Washington for the 
Pilgrimage of Prayer for Free- 
dom on May 17. 


In Washington-this week, Wal- 
_ter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent and president of the United 
recta Fp Workers Union, join- 
ed with William Oliver, co-direc- 
tor of the UAW Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, in is- 
suing the following statement: 

“Never has there been a per- 
iod in the history of our nation 
when the need has been greater 
for the extension and preserva- 
tion of our civil rights and civil 
liberties.” 

The two labor leaders called 
upon all AFL-CIO unions to sup- 
port the pilgrimage. 

The Pilgrimage is co-sponsor- 
ed by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., 
A. Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO 
vice-president, om go Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Rev. Martin’ Luther King, 
leader of the historic Montgom- 
ery bus boycott victory, in a 
flying trip to New York last 
week met with 200 Negro minis- 
ters who and en- 
thusiastic support to the Pilgrim- 
age. Dr. King said 1,000 Negroes 
from Montgomery, veterans of 
the year long fight, would come 
to Washington for the day, many 
in a caravan of the old cars and 
station wagons which transported 
them during the boycott. 

National offices of the Pilgrim- 


tage have been established in 20. 


‘W: 40: St; with ‘regional offices 


A 


in Boston, New York, Montgom- 
ery, Detroit, Baltimore, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco among others. 

In New York local Pilgrimage 
offices are loCated in 217 W. 
125 St. and in Abyssinia Baptist 
Church, 132. W. 138 St., Man- 
attan, | 


.* 
.. THE Rev. Adam Clayton-Pow- 


cell, pastor: .of; Abyssinia Baptist 
| Church, siid this week that in- 


the Pilgrimage “right thinking 
citizens of all races and creeds 
will meet the severest test of 
their sincerity.” The clergyman, 
who also is a Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress, added: 
“The time for talk is -over. 
The time for action has arrived. 
All real Americans will face this 


severe test by this 
-ent-in W 


ashington ion, May 117.” 
’ The Rev. Powell's‘ church was 


of automo 


the first to charter a special car 
on the “Freedom Train,” schedul- 
ed to leave from Pennsylvania 
Station. at 7:30 a.m., May 17. 
Other churches and organiza- 
tions are chartering additional 
cars on the ‘train busses for 
which the charge is from five to 
siv dollars per person round- 
trip. The image committee 
has. also arranged for. hundreds. 
to leave. New 
York’ in a caravan at 6:30. that 


IN Chicago; Bishop W. J. 
Walls, of the AME Zion Church, 
is the honorary chairman of the 
Pilgrimage committee. Willough- 
by Abner, AFL-CIO leader and 

resident of the Chicago NAACP 
Coane has announced that 2 
“Freedom Train,” busses and an 
auto caravan will transport a 
thousand or more pilgrims from 
that city. 

Dr. J. H. Jackson, president of 
the National Baptist Convention, 
urged in Nashivlle that May 17 

e made a Day of Prayer by peo 
ple of all races and creeds. Dr. 
Jackson said he was “happy” 
over the fin. spirit shown by 
people everywhere toward the 
desegregation campaign. 

Led by the AFL-CIO Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the NAACP, a successful 
campaign for chartering hun- 
dreds of busses to take pilgrims 
to Washington from anc: oy 
Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida has been conducted. — 

* 


ON THE Pacific Coast Pil- 


grimage supporters in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, have 
pledged that $,000 pilgrims will 
go to Washington via chartered 
planes, trains, busses and a:itos. 
The Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth, of 
Birmingham, Ala., recently tour- 
ed the coast to stimulate inter- 
est in the Pilgrimage there. The 
Rev. Sylvester , of San 
Francisco, is the northwestern 
director of the Pilgrimage 

In Detroit, sparked by. the 
NAACP an dthe organized auto- 


mobile workers, plans are being 
perfected 


to get 5,000 persons 


> 


**."(@ontinued on Page 13). 
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Teamster Officials Aid 
Probers Against Reuther 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


OFFICIALS of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, in retaliation to Walter 
Reuther’s, strong demands for a cleanup of racketeering are encouraging the move of the 
McCarthyites in the McClellan Senate committee for an investigation of “violence” in the 


Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes. 
| At the same time they are fol- 
Jewing the pattern of propaganda 
laid down by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other re- 
actionaries. This is aimed at Reu- 
ther and the United Automobile 
Workers, red-baiting the auto 

union’s anti-Communist P 
and even using a letter full of high 
raise for the Soviet Union whcih 
Reuther sent from the USSR in the 

early 30s. } 

This line of split-the-opposition 
strategy is quite obvious in litera- 
ture the IBT is circulating through 
its large staff machinery. Reuther 
is painted as the main source of at- 
tacks on Beck and his associates in 
the IBT leadership, ostensibly to 
take attention from “Reuther’s own 
back yard.” 

In one such piece of literature 
the UAW’s leader is referred to as 
“Walter ‘Letter from Moscow Reu- 


ther.” 
* 


. IT WAS the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy who demanded the Mc- 
Clellan Committee turn its probers 
from Beck’s domain to the Kohler 
strike. Some days before Mc- 
Carthy died, Senator Goldwater, 
also of the committee, pressed the 
demand. Senator Mundt, third of 
the McCarthyite trio on the com- 
mittee also favors a shift of the 
probe. 

The ire of the Teamsters’ Jeader- 
ship was especially aroused by the 
Reuther keynote speech at his own 
union's convention. recently — in 
which he charged labor leaders like 
Beck, 


resident! 


¢ 


| AF L-C}IO convention next Decem- 


ber. 

Significantly, the eight-count 
list of charges does not include 
the charge that Beck violated the 
AFL-CIO decree forbidding the 
use of the Fifth Amendment for 
anyone holding union office. The 
only reference was in the eighth 
count that charged “the appar- 
ent afilure to investigate whether 
president Beck invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to conceal personal 
corruption with respect to the 
handling of union funds.” Thus 
the charge is not for using the 
Fifth but for not investigatmg 
Beck for possible concealed cor- 
ruption. 

The other counts are based on 
acts or alleged acts,.that were on 
the record or in evidence. Appar- 
ently the AFL-CIO leaders have 
felt a strong pressure against carry- 
ing out their original plan of ike 
holding the use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment.a crime. As the charges now 


| 
stand, Beck will have- to be con- 


‘victed on the basis of charges of 
actual corrupt acts. 
| » 

BECK no sooner finished with 
the Ethical Practices Committee 


than he turned his attention to the 
‘McClellan Committee before which 


he was again called last Wednesday 
to answer to more “derogatory” in- 
formation. 

This time, Beck's attorney was 


Edward Bennett Williams, who was 
also Joe McCarthy’s attorney. He 
‘is also attorney for vice-president 
liticians like McCarthy and |James Hoffa, who was indicted for 


union-haters like Kohler are in an/attempts to bribe persons in the 


“unholy alliance.” 

But while the IBT leaders are 
likely to add to their popularity 
in the labor movement by demon- 
strating their alliance with Mc- 
Carthyites, Reuther gave them 
an effective weapon by sugges- 
tions that if the Teamsters did 
not clean up they should be oust- 
ed and the AFL-CIO should 
charter another union in the field. 


Others in labor’s leadership have | 


voiced similar ‘words. 
Meany told the shoe workers 
convention last week tha: as a 
Jast alternative, the AFL-CIO 
would have to “disassociate” a 
union that refuses to clean up. 
The IBT’s leaders, knowing that 
unity of labor and the strong de- 


George 


> 


card, pores it effectively. On the 
eve of Jast Monday’s hearings of 
charges against the IBT before the 
AFL-CIO Committee: on Ethical 
Practices, they issued a statement 
denouncing Reuther and warning 
that the union will take effective 
measures to meet any and al] at- 
= to disrupt it. 

The experience of the smal] In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has taught them, as others, 
that acts hurting a union do not 
isolate corrupt ers from the 
members, but give those leaders a 


chance to consolidate a base and to| 


appear as defenders of the union 
and its members. 


MANY other developments took 
place during the week: 

After a short session during 
which an eight-count 22-page in- 
dictment was presented against the 
IBT and three top leaders, the 
Ethical Practices Committee gave 
the union until May 24 to prepare 
its defense. That will be the last 
day of the next executive council 
meeting of the AFL-CIO. The IBT 
also said it may need more time 


to prepare a reply. There were in- 
dications that a decision on the 


| 


gg tga upon Teamsters strength 
y many unions is their trump| 


McClellan committee. 

Sen. Karl Mundt disclosed the 
‘McClellan Committee's investiga- 
‘tors are looking into the circum- 
stances of David J. McDonald’s re- 
election as president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

McDonald was opposed by a 
rank and file steel worker cam- 
paigning with no funds, whose fire 
‘was mainly directed at bureau- 
cracy in the union. Donald Rarick, 
ithe rank and filer, drew an amaz- 
in 
still refuses to concede defeat. 
‘Whether his forces demanded the 
committee's intervention was not 
|known. But there seems to be other 
| circumstances that are drawing the 


committee's interest, including the 
close friendship between McDon- 
ald and a New York businessman. 

The Wall Street Journal’s main 
story last Monday began “Dave 
Beck's brethren at the top of giant 
Teamsters’ Union have decided he 
has got to go.” The paper added no 
one in authority in the union would 
“admit outright” that such was the 
decision, “nonetheless, private con- 
versations with union officials make 
it clear that the decision, in effect, 
has been reached.” 

The paper with more pipelines 
to the IBT’s inner sanctum than 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
WHEN the NATO minis- 


was supposed to have been 
perfect in this most perfect of 
military alliances. Both atomic 
weapons and land and sea forces 
were put in proper “balance.” A 
German Wehrmacht with hydro- 


shield for the free world even 


nuclear scientists had already 
knocked the facade off the ugly 
prospect. : ; 

But NATO had solved nothing, 
even in its own internal business. 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 


revealed the emptiness of the 
NATO boasting. As N.Y. Times 


any labor ‘source, quotes from sey- 
eral unnamed wnion sources to 


correspondent, M. S. Handler said 
(May 6) in a cable from Bonn: 


' “Tt was established this weekend. 


(Continued on Page 5) 


THE WIDENING WEDGE! 


35 percent of the vote, and! . 2 : 


gen bombs was to be the proper} 
though 18 leading West German; 


special visit to Bonn last Tuesday} 


London Arms Talks — 
Jar NATO's H-Plan 


that the elements of a serious crisis 
| ebestel 


had shaped up in the m 
conference of the NATO govern- 


ters met in Bonn last week all/ments in Bonn, but was glossed 
lover in the information released 


to the press.” 
To nobody's surprise the irri- 


tating factor had been the British 


White Paper. Adenauer wanted 
Macmillan to withdraw the deci- 
sion to reduce British troops in 
Germany from 80,000 to 50,000. 
And what's more, as Handler puts 
it so quaintly: “The Soviet gov- 
ernment added considerably to Dr. 
Adenauer’s preoccupations ..." 
* 


HERE’S HOW that happened. 
The Seviet government had sent a 
note to Bonn warning that if West 
Germany were used as an atomic 
base for war against the Seviet 
Union, nothing would be left in 
West Germany but desert. To 
which Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer replied that the West Ger- 
man forces had no atomic weapons 
and had not asked for them. If 
wily old Adenauer thought that 
‘was a very wily answer he was 
shown to be very mistaken, very 
fast. 3 

Little more than a half hour 
after Secretary of State Dulles 


icloseted himself with Adenauer 


last Sunday for a confidential re- 
view of world affairs a messenger 


{from the Soviet embassy arrived 


at Adenauer’s office. The messen- 
ger carried a reply from the Soviet 
government specifically from So- 


' tviet Ambassador Andrei Smirnov 


in Bonn. ' 

| The Soviet reply recalled that 
in a personal conversation with 
Smirnov on April 5 Adenauer had 


jassured him that his government 


did not have atomic weapons YET! 
So now the Soviet government 
wanted to know the answer to 

more important question: 


® |Would the West German govern- 


ment arm its forces with nuclear 
bombs in the future? The ‘Soviet 
Union said it would welcome a 
declaration by the West German 
‘regime that it would renonuce the 
use of nuclear weapons and 
wouldn't allow its NATO partners 


ito bring them into West Germany. 
* 


THIS LEFT the Chancellor 
“preoccupied” with a vengeance. 
And it gave point to the NATO 
crisis brought on with the British 
‘White Paper. After all, that White 
Paper was noteworthy for the 
blunt admission it made that there 


(Continued on Page 13) 


$-90 Peril Rising, Scientist Tells ‘Worker’ 


By A. B. MAGIL 

ANOTHER leading American 
scientist last week told the Work- 
er he disagrees in certain re- 
spects with Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, scientist member of the 
U. S$. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Dr. Libby has issued state- 
ments attempting to minimize 
the danger to health from the 
testing of nuclear weapons and 
to. discredit the warnings of Dr. 


Albert Schweitzer, world fa- 
mous philosopher, medical mis- 
sionary and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner. 

In a telephone interview Dr. 
William Neuman, chief of the 
biochemistry section of the 


atomic wag | ject at the 
University of Rochester. 
ester, N. Y. said he couldn't 


agree with certain of Dr. Libby’s 
statements. Libby had said the 
strontium-90 level in human 
bone was very low. This, Dr. 
Neuman agreed, is true, but the 
point is that it’s rising. In addi- 
tion, he said, there's strontium-90 
on the ground. 

Dr. Neuman estimated that 
enough nuclear weapons had al- 
ready been exploded to make it 
possible for mariy' people 'to have 


s- : 


‘absorbed half the maximum per- 


5sd zed ‘eiituin Ue’ fad) ied 


missible concentration of stron- 
tium-90 as recommended by the 
Committee on Pathological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation of the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and by the British Council. This 
means, he said, that if testing 
continues, in time we'll reach the 
maximum level. 
Strontium-90 is the deadly 
poison contained in fallout, 
which drifts down over - the 
course of years and is absorbed 
into the human bone through 
food and water. 

* 


THE WORKER of May 5 
published an interview with Dr. 
Charles C. Price, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists and head of the 
chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, like- 
wise dissenting from Dr. Libby’s 
views and c he had 
made “a political rather than a 
scientific statement.” 

Dr. Neuman, like Dr. Price, 
stron supported an interna- 
tio agreement among the 


; : 7, tw | , Ahere 


Unie the? the hate hie 


ought to be an_ international 
agreement on all nuclear weap- 
ons under an UN monitoring 
sytem. 

Megaton weapons are those 
whose explosive power is equiv- | 
alent to one million tons of 
TNT. The <A-bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima was equival- 
ent to about 15,000 tons of 
TNT. 

Discussing the problem -of 
measuring the damage from ra- 
dioactive fallout, Dr. Neuman 
said that no one can give an ac- 
curate estimate of the incidence 
of damage from low-level irra- 
diation. It hasn‘t been established 
wiiether there's a threshold dose 
for developing leukemia or oste- 
ogenic sarcoma (bone tumor), he 
said. There’s a growing body of 
evidence that leukemia has no 
threshold, he pointed out, which 
means that a very small dose (of 
irradiation) will increase the in- 
ence of leukemia. 

“Threshold” is the term scien- 
tists use for the concept that be- 
low a certain level of irradiation 
no harm will result. 

ASKED whether he a 
with the statement of Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Insti- 

ate ‘wf Technology and Nobel 
rive winner ‘fur.:chemjstry 


Undlvtia® No teringe bie) 


1954, that 1,000 persons would 
die of leukemia if the British 
government goes though wih 
its scheduled H-bomb tests at 
Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific, Dr. Neuman said he 
couldn’t accept Pauling’s state- 
ment completely. The actual re- 
sults of the British tests, he 
thought, might be better or 
worse. 

Last Sunday’s N. Y. Herald 
Tribune published an article by 
the AEC’s Dr. Libby, again in- 
sisting that the health hazards 
from nuclear tests “constituted 
a very’ small risk.” The news- 
paper also published the views 
of scientists, including Dr. 
Pauling; on both sides of this. 
controversy. Dr. Lawrence H. 
Snyder, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, king as a 


oat pg eas in a nut- 


“I agree completely with Dr. 
weitzer. The danger will — 
ise from the accelerated test- 
g of these bombs. I think the 
» tests shoulu be st 
. I do not 
un ‘I ‘think ‘everybody 
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ON THE WAY 


500 BILLION WORTH 


IT'S ALL ABOUT 


AN EMPIRE OF OIL 


By ART SHIELDS 


A MIDDLE EAST war 
would be a war for OIL, 
for EMPIRE and for the 
divine right of kings. It 
would be as vile as Britain's 


Opium War a century ago. And 
the danger is active. The Presi- 
dent’ Eisenhower's Sixth Fleet is 
standing near by.- His admiral 
boasts that he has atomic 
weapons. And Ike’s cabinet is 
dominated by the hungry oil in- 
terests.... | 

And FIVE HUNDRED BIL- 
LION DOLLARS of oil is at 
stake. 

Yes FIVE HUNDRED BIL- 
LION DOLLARS and more. 
More than 250 billion barrels of 
oil lie under the Middle East 
sands. That's the estimate of Wal- 
lace Pratt, the chief geologist of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. This oil costs only 20 to 30 
cents a barrel to produce and 
bring to the coast. And it sells for 
$2.69 a barrel. | 

That's the wealth Standard 
Oil and its fellows wan to keep. 
And they have the Cadillac Cabi- 
net behind them. Just look at 
Dulles, the oil men’s agent, for 
instance, 

* 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
the Number One cabinet mem- 
ber, was Standard Oil's trusted 
lawyer many years. He served 
the Rockefeller oil kings for 
—— fees at home and abroad. 

e was also the chairman of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the 


custodian of its hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of oil securities. 
And he ditin’t forget his masters 
when they transferred him to the 
State Department four years ago. 

George M. Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Num- 
ber Two cabinet member, is an- 
other oil man. He owns millions 
of dollars of Standard Oil stocks 
and gets a big cut from the Mid- 
die East riches. And he has a 
lot to say on questions of war and 
peace. His influence on_ the 
President’s foreign policy is 
“terrific,” said Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon recently. Two 
or three other cabinet members 
have oily links too, 

Peace might be safer if oil 
meén read history. But Humph- 


Xf never reads any books at 
all. And no magazines except 
the “Blood Horse,” with its rac- 
ing statistics. 

IF Humphrey read history he 
would know that the oil trusts 
lost their Russian holdings in 
warand revolution in 1917. They 
lost their Hungarian and Rou- 
manian wells in the Second 
World War 28 years later. And 
they lost the vast Chinese market 
when their puppet, Chiang Kai- 
shek, went down. 

We might also note that Shell 
Oil lost its Egyptian possessions 
after the Suez adventure. And 
the imperialist may lose all 
Asia and Africa if the guns roar 
again. 

But greedy men are reckless. 
And they sometimes go mentally 
whacky as well. And I think there 
is something symbolic in the 
sending of the Aircraft Carrier 
FORRESTAL to the Middle 
East. For the FORRESTAL is 
named after Truman’s whacky 
Defense Secretary, who ran 
down the street in his pajamas 
in Florida saying that the Rus- 
sian Red Army was coming... . 
He jumped out of a 16-story 
window soon after. 

* 


NEVERTHELESS, this 


whacky war loard and banker is — 


hailed as a patriotic idea] at 
Army and Navy gatherings. And 
the FORRESTAL is the ace shi 

in the Sixth Fleet today. I Pw 4 
der to think what could happen 


‘if the FORRESTAL’S captain 


was as crazy as FORRESTAL 
himself. 

For the 60,000-ton FORRES- 
TAL is equipped with A-bombs 
that could start world war blaz- 
ing again. 

There's also insanity in the 
family of the King of Jordan, 
whom the FORRESTAL S ‘cap- 
tain is trying to keep on the 
throne. This tact is being hush- 
ed up in the capitalist press. For 
young King Hussein is the darl- 
ing of Wall Street and Washing- 
ton today. 

He was called the defender 
of the “free world” when he abol- 
ished all political parties two 
weeks ago. But cer show that 
his daddy, King Talal, was oust- 
ed as “mentally ill.” That's how 
the boy king won his crown. 


And all the press eulogies of 


and guaran 
‘hampered wc oe oop 


On May 


By ABNER BERRY 


WASHINGTON — They 
couldn't have planned the 
pilgrimage of prayer for 
reedom at a better time 
than May 17, 1957. Wash- 


ington needs it 
and the nation 


~ stands to bene- 


fit from it no 


In the firs’ 
place this Capi 
tal of the Free 
World has seen 
four Southern 
Senators hold 
up for four 
months a piece of legislation aim- 
ed at spreading elementary free- 
dom to all the states of the Union. 
A majority in the Congress says 
it is for 
would establish a watch-dog 
commission, against unfreedom 
tee all citizens the un- 


four 


tors— james i 


# land, of Mississippi; Samuel J. 


e civil rights bill that 


ee ee —- — 


the boy king as a “strong man” . 


sound very unconvincing. For 
the evidence is that he was noth- 
ing but a playboy before. And 
nothing but a puppet for the im- 
perialists today. 

* 

HUSSEIN is one of the three 
kings that the so-called “free 
world” depends on in the Middle 
East today. He isn’t an oil mon- 
arch, however. His country is 


a patch of 37,000 square miles | 
of desert and arid grazing land. . 


But his people are giving big 
headaches to the oil impreial- 
ists today. For Jordan has a key, 
strategic position. It lies between 
the oil-rich lands of Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. And the people of 
a are giving very big 
eadaches to the oil imperial- 
ists. They stage stormy dem- 
onstrations against the British 
Empire and the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. And they have upset sev- 
eral puppet cabloota already. 


Jordan was founded as a pu 
pet state after the First World 


War. The British imperialists | 


imported Hussein’s grandfather 
—Abdullah—from western Arabia 
as a puppet ruler. And they built 
the powerful Arab Legion, that 
was the heart of British military 
strength in the Middle East. 

This Legion, incidentally, did 
the most effective Arab fighting 
in the reactionary war against 
Israel that the British instigated 
in 1948. 


THIS war ended with a dif- 
ferent Jordan, however. The 
=o was no longer con- 
ined to a few hundred thou- 
sand nomadic tribesmen. There 
were now 600,000 Arab refugees 
from Israel and several hundred 
thousand more Arabs from. the 
west bank of the Jordan. These 
new citizens of — were far 
more aggressive politically than 
the Bede é 
things began to happen. 

First Abdullah was killed, 
then King Talal was deposed. 
Then Gen. Glubb, the British 
commander of the Arab Legion, 
was expelled. And cabinet after 
cabinet was forced out. 


These Jordan people have 
little formal democracy. The 
British colonial system didn’t 
provide for that. But they look 
to Egypt as their leader. They 
vote with their feet and voices 


ouins had been. And — 
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This cartoon in the Chicago Daily News of April 27 illustrates 
an editorial by publisher John Knight on the war dangers created by 


the Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle East. 


---- Ee 


they freed their country from 
England at last. 


* 

BUT now American imperial- 
ism has stepped in with the Eis- 
enhower Doctrine and the Sixth 
Fleet, which floats in the Medi- 
terranean a jet flight away. But 
this isn’t enough to save King 
Hussein, it seems. And he is get- 
ting help from two other Arab- 
ian kings. 

These three. kings are an un- 
holy trio of feudal oppression, 
whom the imperialists depend on 
today. 

The richest is King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, a slave-owning 
monarch, who draws nearly 300 
million dollars a year from three 
Standard Oil companies and the 
Texas company. 

The imperialists are a little 
mistrustful of Saud. He has vield. 


ed to pressure from the Arab 
masses in international affairs at 
times. But he seems to be team- 
ing up with the American jim- 
perialists as much as he en. 
And this is illustrated by his fi- 
nancial help to Hussein and his 
leasing the Dhanran air base to 
the United States again. The anti- 


in mighty demonstrations. And 


eS 


Semitic monarch just makes one 
restriction. Only gentile soldiers 
are admitted. 


THEN there is King Faisal of 
Iraq — Hussein's cousin — whose 
grandfather was imported from 
Arabia by the British as a pup- 
pet king after the First World 
War. He is a hireling of an in- 
ternational British-French-Amer- 
ican oil company today. 

Then comes Sheik Abdullah of 
little Kuwait, who is as rich as 
Saud. His income from British 
Petroleum and America’s Gulf 
Oil is almost 300 million dollars 
a year. His little patch of 6,000 


acres of sand is the richest oil 
field in the world today. But 
Abdullah has much less power 
than money. His population of 
200,000 is vigorously pro-Egyp- 
tian and would probably over- 
throw him if he weren't propped 
up by imperialist arms. 

There are lesser oil sheiks too. 


They are a small feudal gang © 


that would be swept away with- 
out outside support. 


And the big war danger comeg 
from Washington’s threat to start 
shooting if the people get rid 
of these puppets. | 


17 the Voice of the ‘Other South’ Speaks 


Ervin, of North Carolina; Olin 
D. Johnston, of South Carolina 
and John L. McClellan, of Ar- 
kansas, all Democrats—have bel- 
lowed, browbeaten, politicked 
and split hairs to prevent the full 
Senate from getting a chance to 
act on the bill. 


These men say they speak for 
the South. Another group of 
Southerners in the House of Rep- 
resentatives say the same thing, 
and act the same way. But when 
they say the “South,” they mean 
“the white rulers of the South.” 
They don’t count the 10 million 
Negro citizens whose citizenship 
the professional Southern poli- 
tician refuses to recognize. 


THESE MEN represent a 
dying myth. But they are cod- 
dled and deferred to. The Dem- 
ocrats will not tackle them, be- 
cause that might harm the 
“harmony” of the Democratic 
Party. The Republicans avoid 
parliamentary combat with 


‘them, {,because.. they; represent 
@ neat; 


any and every piece of reaction- 


ary legislation. So they go on 
and on giving to the nation the 
curse of political B.O. in inter- 
national affairs. And they mis- 
represent the South to the na- 
tion. 

Civil rights got sidetracked 
first because the Eisenhower 
Administration was so very in- 
terested in “freedom” in the 
Middle East. The Eisenhower 
Doctrine” had to be okayed by 
Congress. | 

Now leading Congressmen, 
many of them supporters of civ- 
il rights legislation, are pretty 
het up over those 8,000 Hun- 
garian refugees who are called 
skilled” or “hardship” cases. 
There is legislation in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee which 
would make it legal for these 
Hungarians to come to the Unit- 
ed States. 


Another group of Congress- 
men are worried stiff about the 
freedom to exploit the natural 


pesources of .Fexas oil) and, natur- 


al sigas4.produgers: They: ..want 
this a on right away. 


Then there is another group 
who are interested in school 
construction. They want their 
bill reported out of the Senate 
Labor and .Welfare Committee. 


So you see there is a pre-occu- 
pation here with many rights 
and freedoms. There seems to 
be so many places where free- 
dom is absent, involving so 
many categories of man, that it 
is very, very hard for Congress 
to reach a simple conclusion 
after all these years: MAKE 
THE CONSTITUTION AN 
UMBRELLA AGAINST INVA- 
SION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS EVERYWHERE IN 
THE USA, ESPECIALLY IN 
THE SOUTHERN UNITED 
STATES. } 

* 

Even the sponsors of the civil 
rights legislation will limit them- 
selves to a “maybe or an “I 
think” when it comes to the 
chances of enacting civil rights 


Jegislation, , And, their: only. ph \2 


terest init now,seemg tobe. 
fact that civil rights has been 


Rigi on yey 


made the “pending business” of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
It is thereby placed on top of 
the other pet bills, so they must 
either agree to by-pass the civil 
rights bill or press to have it 
reported to the floor. So, with 


the pledges made to the voters. 


last November staring them in 
the face, the Congressmen must 
make now with the pro-civil 
rights words—even weak ones. 
This is where the pilgrimage 
comes in. For the pilgrimage 
will speak for the South — and 
not only the Negro in the South. 


It will speak for the Southern 


Presbyterian Church which just 
last week went on record as op- 
posing segregation~in all forms 
as being un-Christian. (Now 


this Presbyterian church is not. 


a workers’ organization. It was 
one of the strongholds of slav- 
ery before 1865, and is one of 
the more upper class denomi- 
nations.) 


There-are; many Presbyterians) 
‘theo! me rand: Repras:, . 
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have received copies of the April | 
28th issue of the Worker featuring ; et . 


the historic message of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer urging world public 
Opinion to demand the halting of 
nuclear tests. In addition to the 
greater part of the Schweitzer text, 
the issue also featured Pope Pius 
XIlI’s note to the Japanese govern- 
ment warning against a nuclear 
“race toward death.” 

A covering letter signed by the 
Worker editor A. B. Magil said in 
part: 

“We are convinced that suspen- 
sion of the tests is one of the para- 
mount issues before our country 
today. We believe most Americans 


agree with the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and other distinguished 
citizens that our government should 
take steps toward negotiating an 
international agreement to end the 


growing horror of the tests.” 
The letter notes that while this 


is a matter for the executive branch | 
of the government “many voters are! 
looking toward their representatives} 
. .. to speak up on an issue that is| 
of such great public concern.” It’ 
concludes by stating the paper 
would be happy to publish any 
comments any Senator or Repre-, 
sentative may wish to make on 
the statements by Dr. Schweitzer | 


and the Pope. 


|An Insult To Our Senate... . 


ONE QUESTION has been haunting me the 


past few days: 


Where did the Soviet Union get the right to 
atoms-for-peace 


ratify President Eisenhower's 
plan? 


This is the plan, my readers will remember, 


for an International Atomic Energy Agency and 
it was first proposed by our own President him- 
self in his speech before the United Nations Gen- 


eral Assembly Dec. 8, 1954. 

The agency will be an autonomous interna- 
tional organization with the objective of encourag- 
_ dmg cooperation in the — development of 

the atom. Eighty nations have signed the statute es- 
tablishing the agency and they will become the 
original members upon ratification of the statute. 
The agency is to come into being when the statute 
has been ratified by 18 nations, including three 
of the five major nuclear powers. 
* 

IT IS a bit more than three years since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed this plan for a world 
atomic bank, supplying nuclear fuels for atomic 
power plants, but what with one thing and an- 
other the Senate has never got around to rati- 
fying it. | 

That, of course, is the Senate's prerogative. 
3t was an America President who proposed the 

lan and I should think an American Senate would 
oes the right to take just as long as it wants be- 
fore ratifying. | 

But when the Soviet Government comes alo 


By ALAN MAX 


speaking. In my opinion the Soviet Union is guilty 
of a breach of diplomatic protocol. 
For years now the Soviet Union has been ex- 


ercising On numerous occasions its Veto Power in 
the UN Council, much to the annoyance of Wash- 


ington. Now it looks as if the, Soviet Union is out | 


to create mischief by use of its Ratifying Power. 
It is difficult enough when the Soviet Union 
meets us half-way on some proposal. When she 
comes all the way, it is downright discouraging. 
The Administration submitted the atoms-for- 
peace agency to the Senate in the form of a treaty 
for ratification. As a treaty, it will require a two- 


thirds majority for approval. This makes it easier | 


for a minority, led by Senator Bricker of Ohio and 
Senator. Russell of Georgia, to conduct a fight 
against ratification. First thing we know, Premier 
Bulganin will propose coming over here to lobby 
in the Senate corridors for votes for the Presi- 


' dent’s plan. 


It is my firm judgment that our President must 
have the right to. make any proposal he wants 
without some other country somewhere taking 


him seriously. Unless we put our foot down on | 


this kind of shennanigans, there is no telling what 
may become of the Cold War. 
In fact, our failure to date to protest Soviet 


ratification of atoms-for-peace is only making that 


OUR President's “ Skies” plan. 
If the Soviet Union just has to ratify some pro- 
posal for peace, let her ratify somebody else's for 


~ 
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THE FULL NATIONAL ‘com- ithe papers in advancing civil rights 


MOTHER’S DAY aN 
WE CANNOT go along with those who pooh-pooh 
Mother's Day as nothing more than a commercial racket. 
It is true that like many other good things, it has been 
somewhat cheapened by the frantic pursuit of the al- 
mighty buck. Nonetheless, the idea of honoring the 
mothers of our land once a year remains a valid one far 
beyond the ability of high pressure mechandising to spoil. 
We join in the tribute to Mother, who must raise a 
family, make do despite the high cost of living, and in- 
—e do those things while holding down an outside 
jon. | 
We would only add that the very best Mother's Da 
present in 1957 would be the guaranteee that today’s chil. 
dren will grow up free from the menace of the A- and 


H-bomb. | 
BENSON VS. THE FARMERS 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Benson has carefully 
timed the launching of his campaign to gut farm price sup- 
ports. He plans to swing the anti-price support campaign 
into the a, of the Chamber of Commerce drive to slash 
the welfare items in the federal budget. 

Benson argues that price supports should be cut be- 
cause they do not benefit the smallest farmers. But it is 
now two years since Benson issued a program allegedly 
concerned with succoring the smallest farmers. That pro- 
gram has raised not the slightest obstacle to the elimination 
of more thousands of small farmers since it was published. 

The New York Times, applauding Ezra, decries exist- 
ing farm price laws as “class legislation”. Not only are the 
smallest farmers least benefited, but the prices of only five 
“basic” crops and dairy products are supported, the Times 
declares. 

The Times has never denounced class legislation be- 
fore—whether it related to billions for armament contracts, 
for airplane subsidies, or atomic development for private 
industry. 

The inadequacies of existing farm legislation are cer- 
tainly a poor reason for destroying it. Nor is that Benson’s 
reason. He has in mind, as does Big Business, the expulsion 
of ating million small and medium-size farmers from agri- 
culture. 


The welfare of the bulk of the farmers, and of the na- 


_ tion make necessary that Benson’s campaign be stopped in 


its tracks. 


ISRAEL’S BIRTHDAY 


LAST MONDAY Israel celebrated the ninth anniver- 
sary of its independence. We greet the people of Israel on 
this historic occasion. 

One would think that not only geography but com- 
mon political and social aspirations would bind together 
the peoples of Israel and the Arab countries. But the oppo- 
site is true. Arab governments, most of which are battling 
to free their countries from foreign domination, persist in 
clinging to the past in regard to Israel: they refuse to rec- 
ognize Israel's right to exist, This hurts their own coun- 
tries at least as much as Israel and helps only the common 


: os 
country bolder. Already she seems to be embark- | “"°"1Y: U. S., British and French imperialism. 


ing on a new piece of treachery—agreement on | 


But can anything good be said of Israel's foreign pol- 
icy? The very troops that paraded so proudly in the streets 
of Tel Aviv on independence day were only a half year 
ago converted by the Ben Gurion government into mer- 
cenaries of Britain and France in a brutal assault on Egypt. 

The whole foreign policy of the Israeli government | 
is unfortunately geared to the reactionary objectives of 
the State Department and the new-found “friends” of Is- | 
rael, the French colonialists. This has widened the gulf 
between Israel and the Arab states and alienated most of 


Asia and Afriza. 


: enict ‘and civil liberties aud reflecting 
a ge nize the fight ann, chairman emeritus. The Increasingly public sentiment in Israel itself and in 


, and helping o 
be ge - poy Re xr ra the rah. oe la , the Negro peo- 20 were George Blake Charney,| influential world Zionist circles is a change. 
and most determined conviction” Ple gra prom a. ws oe eat P Posing es g~ aaa toward neutralism and cooperation with the Arab nations. 
, noted of ideas and in popularizing|Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, (condi-| The Middle East poliey of the Eisenhower Admin- 
pledged its full support to the ed-|the American Road to Socialism.”|tional upon her acceptance upon| istration has only served to fan the flames of conflict in the 
itors and staff in.the eurrent crit-| At the same time it tured crit-|coming out of prison May 27) interest of the U. S. oil corporations and the Pentagon 
ical circulation and financial | the need of bade ~ oer sane rat strategists. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has urged our govern- 
campaign. Sivan, | ew York: also David Davis} Ment to “ee an agreement with the Soviet Union to 
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evaluated a -going Marxist ana exerting milit or itical pressure on any country. In 
eo —_ ar Bye ~ th foveign policy of thos ete un gree tg this ge : of the proposals made by as Stier 
Lae : “cathy dren twig eager Union on Feb. 11 that were rejected by Washingtee, Lon- 
ea : | 


The Eisenhower Administration is the main ebstacle 
-| to the kind ef great power action through the UN which 


_|,can bring Arabs and Israelis around the eonferenee. table .,, 
; to.settle their differences. This isan anea.in. which change», 
Mh) ay ee 8. | 
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GM Calls Its Blackmail 


Threat ‘Tactical Error’ 


DETROIT. — “General Motors 
made. a serious tactical error in 
indicating it might move future 
plants out of Michigan,” Roger 
Kyes, GM vice president confes- 
sed last week. 

As part of the drive by the Big 
Three (GM, Ford, yas 
against the VAW’s 1958 dema 
for a shorter work week, with no 
reduction in pay and a raise be- 
sides, Harlow Curtice, GM _ presi- 
dent, two weeks ago threatened to 
move GM plants oie of the state 
if Gov. Mennen Williams’ proposal 
for a six percent tax on corpora- 
tion profits were enacted. 

Curtice) was backed up imme- 
diately by Ford, Chrysler and 20 
other manufacturers. Goy, Wil- 
liams charged this was a blatant 


attempt to run the state govern-' 


ment from corporation offices. 


Williams said that GM and Ford: 


might have been able te do that 

ears ago) but today it would not 
e permitted. 

Support came immediately from 


all sections of the people backing, 


Students Hear Talk 
About Civil Liberties 


CHICAGO — Harvey O’Cennor, 
national chairman of the Emerg- 
ency Civil Liberties Committee 
spoke at the University of Chicago 
during Academic Freedom Week. 
He called. for the university stu- 
dents to jein in the fight for civil 
liberties. 


4 
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short work week demand but 
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By MAX GORDON 


FOR weeks this reporter had 
been carrying in his pockets a clip 
from the Milwaukee Journal, along 
with some notes, telling how lead- 
ing Wisconsin Republicans were 
getting set to “dump” Senator Jos- 
eph R. CcCarthy in the 1958 elec- 
tions. 

But the late junior Senator from 
the dairy state foiled them. His lo- 
cal enemies, including former 
friends turned “traitor,” will never 
know whether they would have de- 
deated him. And I am writing a 
different kind of story. 

The Wisconsin GOP movement 
to get rid of McCarthy was a sym- 
bol of his rapid political decline. 
‘His brief period of “glory” lasted 
four. and one-half bitter, searing 
years—from his February 1950 


Governor Williams’ attack on GM. 
\Kyes’ retreat is an effort to cover 
up the arrogance of GM. 

Kyes: comment came as GM was 
bein ing given an award for ‘ oar 
i civilian service” by an old 
friend of General Motors, Secretary 
of the Army Wilbur Brucker, one- 
time governor of Michigan. 


During the days of the anti-la- 
bor, anti-Negro, anti-Communist 
Black Legion, Brucker’s petitions 
for U.S. Senator were circ lated by. 
the Wolverine Republican Club, 
later exposed by a Grand Jury in- 
vestigation as a front for the Black 


on. 

ge oe Motors joined last week 
with other auto companies in re- 
jecting the UAW offer for ex- 
ploratory meetings now on the short 
work week with no reduction in| 
take-home pay. Ford has charac- 
terized the union demand on the! ‘speech at Wheeling, W. Va., charg- 
shorter work week as inflationary.| ‘ing there were “205 sadenteinen iat 
American Motors George Romney the Communist Party” in the State 
has said UAW president Walter Department, to the Senate censure 
Reuther's = of ae tt of all! vote in December, 1954. 
company heads with the union is . 
an attempt to get them into a in- Between the. Army: Beerings 10. 
dustry-wide baragainin meeting, 

GM, speaking through vicc presi- 
dent Louis Seaton said Reuther’s 
proposal was not for studying the 


Zwicker in the spring of 1954, and 
ithe December Senate vote to cen- 
sure him for his attaeks on high 
‘Army officials, something happen- 


ied that was perhaps. decisive. In 
the 1954 congressional elections, 
several of his closest personal and 
| wera wr were . a 
‘These included men e Re 
ones pad4y. The UAW said that Charles J. Kersten of Milwaukee, 
if the industry doesn’t want to meet! Kit Clardy of Michigan; 
prior to March, 1958 then the! ¢ raham of Pennsylvania; Senator 
union will set up its own study) Guy Cordon of Oregon, and several 
commissions and get recommenda-} others 


ae? The nation, and especially the 


how and when it will take place 

and GM wants no part of that. 
The union demand is expected to 

be fer a 32-hour work week with 


He said, “You may remeunbor, 
that several weeks ago some stu- 
dents dared to ask an actual Com- 


munist to speak here. Somehow | 


the whole incident came off—UC 
still standx, ne one was corrupted. 
I think that is~ part of what aca- 
demic freedom means.” 


He related. his experiences with 
the Senate committee and the fight 


‘ and 


“Automotive News,” house or- 
gan ef the auto companies, reports. Suaom leaned 86 Eg Er 


that Ferd plans to raise car prices: 
ion the 1958 models. The Wall St.|2,*#adicsp among the voters, And 


Journal reports that 1957 first’ 
quarter profits of auto corporations 
auto equipment companies 
were $448 million, compared to| UNDERLYING both his rise and 
$402 million in 1956, a 11.5 per-|fall were deep-seated international 
cent increase. This was done by|and national currents fashioned by 
t} increasing speedup, having 100,- history and by necessities of Amer- 
1000: less workers working on the: ica’s ruling circles. As some have 


for the Bill of rights and the de- 
fense of right to use the first’ 
amendment. He was warmly re- 
ceived by the student audience. , 


Upheaval Confronts Colombia Dictator 


widely believed that the torture and murder of indi- 


THER Ame 'to the New York Times of May 5, 
ont sa — Washington had a hand in all this; vidual Protestants, including clery-) 


despot was tottering on his 
throne as this issue of The’ 


Worker went to press. Faced a 


with a two-week-old strike of|“a recess of all union activities 
university students, spreading unless labor policies are changed. 


strikes of workers throughout the 
country and continued guerilla war- 
fare by substantial sections of the 
peasants, Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Ro- 
jas Pinilla, dictator president of 
Colobmia, was using army bullets 
and police clubs te keep himself 
in power. _ 

Meanwhile, in Central America, 
armed clashes between Nicaragua 
and Honduras as a result of a bord- 
er dispute sputtered to an end 
under pressure from a five-man 
peace mission of the Organization 
of American States. The dispute; 
an old one; was rek because 


of reports of the discovery. of oil 


in the Mosquito Coast on the Carib- 
bean Sea, a territory that both 
countries claim. 


Both Honduras and Nicar 


are ruled by dictatorships beho 
te United tSates big business on 


the State Department. Rival foreign) continued to control parliament and 


business | interests—in this case 
U. S. interests—may be behind the 
recent clash. It has be- 
fore in Latin American border dis- 


putes, 
: * 


ON rhe heels of the publica- 
tion by the U. S. State Department; 
of a pamphlet, “A Case History. of 
Comimnu Penetration: Guate- 


cil, 


1957 model and raising car prices. said, he was an historical accident. 
a a of $600 on the 1957|But the accident could occur only 
lmod because of an _atmosphere generat- 


garding his charges against General, 


Louis| 


The evil that men do..." 


It arrested the 12 members of the; 


of anti-imperialism and progress. 
The Korean War was the vehicle 
for stepping up its general drive 
against the colonial peoples seek- 
ing freedem. McCarthyism made it 
possible both to bro t internal 
opposition to this drive and to try 
to reverse the workingclass gains 
of the New Deal. In this, it was suc- 
cessful, up to a point. 


But Big Business was not yet 
ready for fascism. It had, and still 
has, plenty of political ‘and ece- 
nomic reserves to retain its posi- 
tions of power within the frame- 
work of the traditional democratie 
system. This caused a split within 
doen: ng, cosh on McCarthy, isolat- 
ing 
ments in the Eisenhower Adutals- 
tration. 

The Senate move to censure re- 
flected the split in se ene 
and the defeat of M in 
1954 reflected the development of 
the popular movement 
Both merged to his power. 

It should be noted in i 
‘that the policy of this newspaper, 

and of the Left generally, in the 
'1954 elections was to center maser 
attention on bui a popular 
anti- McCarthy cealition against 
leading McCarthyites running for 
Congress. This helped to effect the 
result in several areas. 


IT HAS also been said that Cen- 
eva would not have been possible 
in 1955 without prior destruction 
of McCarthy's power. This is true, 
but this process was a two-way 
street. The change in the world at- 
mosphere, arising out of settlement 

of the Korean War and the Soviet 


eee. 
A 4 


gf 
U a7, 
a, 


ed by the politics of post-World! 
War IL 

In the summer of 1948 cold war 
tensions had risen to the point 
where the Truman Administration 
found it necessary and advisable to 
launch the anti-Communist witch- 
‘hunt on a massive scale in our land. 


Communist Party’s National Board | * 
and perpetrated the vicious hoax; 
that the party was an “internation- 
al conspiracy.” 

Truman’s actions flowed from 
the need of an aggressive ruling) 
class to smash the international| 
coalition which won the war 
against fascism, and the domestic}. 
coalition which had made possible 
the New Deal. The witchhunt at- 
mosphere was also required by Tru- 
man to destroy the threat to his 
own reelection of the Progressive: 


f 
Party candidacy of Henry Wallace. [peace moves, also helped to destroy 
But as is so often the case, a! \4, ‘arthy’s power. 

“ae toward reaction becomes an, McCarthyism, of course, is stil 
pour — bis wenger Ba very far from dead. Attacks on 
2 roa enna at ivacy” 8 Si an | Communists and progressives in 
pease shay aneeat ies Soo ee trans-|2e courts, Congressional commit- 
al r arg ” ch tees, state and c mn legislative and 
deahact ¥ aera , administrative bodies, continue in 

eg worew Ri eal liocumens) all their grotesque forms. 
sible, was the fit instrument for ef. gpd oP wets that there 
mf , , are v ges. McCarthy's bedy 
fecting this transformation. was not yet in its grave when the 
* Supreme Court ruled, early this 
INTERNATIONALLY and na-) week, that a man cannei be barred 
tiionally the dominant sector of|from becoming a lawyer because 
U. S. Big Business was conducting he was once a Communist or be- 
a bitter cla class war against the forces cause he refuses to tell whether or 

) not he is or was a Communist. 


— 


was 
‘the Guatemalan Trade Union Coun- 
which has been thoroughly 
purged of any leftist “taint,” issued 

May Day statement threatening: 


in view of the ie that, under the’ 
slogan of “defense against Com- 
munism, it had launched a drive 
|e subvert every pandecenls gov- 
ernment in Latin America and 
The statement said that “conditions| place reactionary puppets in pow- 
in the countryside, in industry and er. 
in commerce are similar only to In a rigged presidential election 
the anguished times of need we in 1949 the Conservative candi- 
went through before our glorious date, Laureano Gomez, was the 
revolution of October 1944.” winner. An ardent Franco admirer, 
The government itself recently! he proved even worse than Ospina 
admitted that since the 1954 armed| Perez. 
‘invasion which -overthrew the} When the Korean War came, 
democratic Arbenz rogime, wages|Gomez responded eagerly and Co- 
had been reduced on about 75 per-|Jombia became the only Latin 
cent of the country’s farms. American country to send armed 
* forces to Korea. 


RETURNING to Colombia, 
here is the background of the pres- 
ent struggle. 

In 1946 the Conservative Party, 
backed by most of the big land- 
‘ewners and the Catholic Church 
hierarchy, won the presidential 
alelection thanks to a split in the 
satl iced! Party, which had been in 
power 15 years. The Liberal Party 


” 

IN 1949 civil war broke out, 
with peasant guerillas who backed 
the Liberal Party fighting —_— 
government troops. Except for a 
brief interruption after Rojas Pin- 
illa seized power in 19583, he civil civil 
war continues up to the present. 


What this means for the people 
of Colombia may be judged from 
the fact that last year Dictator Ro- 
jas. Pinilla himself estimated that 
MORE THAN 100,000 CIVILI- 
ANS and SOLDIERS HAD BEEN 
KILLED SINCE 1949 (N. Y. 
Times, Nov. 18, 1956). This is three 
times the battle deaths of the U. S. 
forces in Korea. 


In addition to ‘waging war on 
their political opponents and fill- 


‘had majority support in the coun- 
try. 

In April 1948, on the eve of the 
epering of the inter-American con- 
ference at Bogota, Colombia, which 
established the Organization of 
American States, Eleazar Gaitan, 
leader of the left wing of the Lib- 
eral Party, was assassinated. Pro- 
test strikes and riots broke out ing the jails with thousands of 


a br faum enehiony teks 


and Writ ed 
of thkt & 


which threatened to upset the re- ‘litical prisoners, ia’s 
: Fe no. Ospina|pots have persecuted the Protes- 


law mn oul-}t t religion. The buring or bldw- 
mits 4 ips ‘up ' vt Protestarit clufelies: 


ena PY Pee -f hil ne ‘eb Terre vs 3) 


‘concers: Texas Company, Socony 


controlled by t 


) 


.jto say that the whole of his nation, 


and torveA.B.M.) ><: 


One can imagine how McCarthy 
would have panies and howled at 
that one in his palmy days. 

He would have hooted, too, at a 
recent significant article in the New 
York Times magazine (April 28) by 
Walter Millis, which suggests an 
ideological rethinking of the sea 
icy towards Communists, confess- 
ing that the true reason for the at- 
tack on them was not fear of “es- 
pionage’ or “sabotage” or “inter- 
national conspiracy” but fear of 
their ideas. 

We have it on the authority of 
none other than William Shakes- 
peare that the evil that men do 
lives after them. McCarthy's evil is 
great and still alive. But it is gradu- 
ally being drained of its force. 


Teamsters 


(Continued from Page 2) 
back its story. It observes that 
while “strong man” Jimmie Hoffa 
spoke earlier of Beck's reelection 
at the convention of IBT next Sep- 
tember, he now says “Til support 
Beck if he ra _ The inference 
is that Beck may be uaded not 
to run. Much will depend on the 
extent of further development of 
the rank and file revolt against 
Beck, his income tax indictment, 
further McClellan Committee hear- 
ings tnad the action of the AFL- 
CIO. 

The WSJ has for weeks been 
harping on reports that William A. 
Lees, seventh vice-president of the 
IBT and head of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, is the strongest 
candidate in the field to succeed: 
Beck. Lee is described as having 
2 friends in the AFL-CIO who 
will fight to keep the IBT in the 


pai That, sof. Bake — 


men, have become commonplace. 

Economically, “Colombia's exter- 
nal position leads to the conclusion) : 
that the republic is what could be 
termed virtually bankrupt,” accord- 
ing to the Jan. 1 issue of the au- 
thoritative publication, Noticias. 
Though the country is rich in na- 
tural resources “the emphasis on 
coffee has stifled other agricultural 
developments.” (Business Week, 
Aug. 27, 1955). " 


COLOMBIA is the third largest, 
oil producer in Latin America. t 
oil industry is dominated by U. S. 


Vacuum, Cities Service and others.| 
About half the power stations are: 
American and 
Foreign Power Co. 

The vast majority of the people 
live in grim poverty, with malnutri- 
tion, high infant mortality, wide- 
—_ infestious disease and high 
iteracy characteristic features. 

The present crisis was precipi- 
tated by Rojas Pinilla’s determina- 
tion to assure in advance his “re- 
election” by his hand-picked Na- 
tional Constituent and Legislative 
Assembly even though his term 
doesn’t end until August 1958. : 

In the course of the struggle even 
sections of the Catholic hierarcy, 
once the mainstay of the regime, 
have turned against Rojas Pinilla. 
As the N. Y. Times pointed out edi- 
torially (May 7): 

“By now it is no exaggeration 


with the vital exception of the 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 

RANK and file workers 
who must tackle six secre- 
taries before they break 
through, if they do, to their 
union president, must be im- 
pressed by the wide publicity 
these days on the very intimate 
personal friendship their leaders 
maintain with people on the 
other side of the bargaining 
table. | 

A steelworker is left wonder- 
ing what on earth brings his 
president, David McDonald, in- 
to close personal friendship with 
a New York businessman named 
Philip Weiss. They are so 
friendly that Weiss comes to 


Miami Beach wher McDonald 
goes there for AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council meetings and they 
spend a lot of time, and Weiss’ 
money, together. And _ they 
keep embracing each other 
notwithstanding Weiss’ con- 
viction and sentence of five 
ears last October in Detroit 
ios conspiracy to steal $100,000 
worth of parts in the Willys- 
Overland plant of Toledo. 
THIS WEISS is pictured as a 
kind of mystery man in the rac- 
ket picture—a “free 5 


_~man-about-town” the New Yor 


Times describes him. who seems 
to have an “in” with many to 

labor leaders; an “influence ped- 
dler” in labor relations; a “fixer” 
of Jabor disputes and an “influ- 
ence’ in the White House. 
Along with this the Times says 
pores have quite a dossier on 
iin showing relations with some 
notorious underworld characters 
and a variety of shady opera- 
tions. 


——— 
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This Weiss is also very friend- 
ly to Charles Johnson, board 
member of the Carpenters in 
charge of new work area and 
pays him from $6,000 to $11,- 
000 in commissions for “intro- 
ductions” to building firms for 
the sale of his oil products. But 
those are only “social” intro- 
ductions Johnson assures us and 
his relations with Weiss are 
strictly personal. 

JIMMIE HOFFA, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters who is re- 
puted to be its No. 1 Fag 
mah” also knew “Phil” for 
rears, but denies that their 
friendship has been so warm as 
to warrant “Phil's” oil products 
on the IBT’s “recommended” 
list. Any such recommendation 
is strictly accidental. 

The steel worker of Home- 
stead, Bethlehem or Gary reads 
all this and asks “what's our 
little Davy from Pittsburgh got 


to do with a character like this - 


Phillip Weiss of New York?” 
And when he reads stories that 
it is this very same Weiss who 
reportedly sought to induce Don 
Rarick to withdraw as a candi- 
date against McDonald, then 
McDonald’s little personal and 
“strictly social” friendships, 
strike very close to the homes 
of steel workers. 


IT SEEMS that every time 
labor racketeering exposures hit 
the headlines, some “free-wheel- 
ing” businessman patron over 
“employer-labor relations” and a 
“very dear friend” of labor lead- 
ers, turns up in the picture. Now 
take for example the case of 
Nathan Shefferman, Dave Beck's 
“dear old pal,” head of the big 
labor relations firm in Chicago 
employing more than 300 per- 
sons to. take care of the bar- 
gaining interests of some 300 
client companies. 

The friendship is so close that 
anything Beck or any of his ac- 
credited friends want, they need 
only place the order with Shef- 
ferman and the item is shipped 
wherever it is wanted—free! 

The McClellan Committee had 
Sheflerman identify a list of 
items as long as your two arms 
totalling $85,000 that he paid 
for, to Beck’s account. There is 
no law, of course, that says it 
is illegal for a labor relations 
firm to pay for a labor leader's 
diapers, Leidannnen golf balls, 
Sulka ties, Hathaway shirts, or 
anything else—even $85,000 
worth. But when committee 
counsel asked Shefferman if he 


By BOLZA BAXTER 


DETROIT. — Detroiters 
will gather to celebrate the 
50th birthday, May 11, of 
one of Detroit's best known 


newspapermen. William 
(Billy) Allan, Daily ‘Worker 
correspondent here since 1938 
and editor of the Michigan Work- 
er, a man who has organized 
many banquets in honor of other 
deserving individuals, will find 
himself the recipient of well de- 
served honors. : 


As a newspaperman working 
the Michigan area for the past 
20 years, Billy has covered ev- 
ery major action of the labor 
movement. To.those who love 
him most, “he’s worth his weight 
in gold.” To those who fear him 
most, “he’s an excellent news- 
paperman who unfortunately 
started out on the wrong side. 
Those who know him best speaks 
of his humanity, his unselfish- 


ness, his devotion to labor and 


‘the Negro people’s needs; they 


speak of his keen sensitivity and 


_. ability to capture the mood and 


aspirations of the common peo- 
ple. 

* 

UNLIKE man 


from labor on ter to betray 
their. origin class, Billy has, 


who come 


sacrifices, held steadfast. What 
makes Billy tick? Billy would 
say, “not only am I a worker, 
a newspaperman, an American, 
but a Communist that keeps his 
feet on the ground.” It is per- 
haps this quality that accounts 
for the fact that he is held in 
such esteem by his fellow-guilds- 
men. 


The Michigan Worker, under 
Billy's editorship has become one 


of the best organized papers 
among the American Left. Par- 
ticularly is the Michigan edition 
noted for the living: quality of 
the news that comes from Billy’s 

pewriter. Billy has little use for 
those in the news field that sit 
in their plush offices and wait 
for news dispatches to come off 
the ticker. To Billy, a good news- 
paperman is one who goes after 
the news and know what is news 


- when they find it. As a Commu- 


nist newspaperman, it has not 
been easy for Billy to go after 
the news. During the intense 
period of the cold war, he many 


' times found his way blocked. On 


several occasions, even labor 
meetings were closed to him. But, 


find a way, he did. In such in-_ 


stances, how Billy got his stories 
will perhaps remain his secrét. 
Sulfice it to-say, Billy is a firm 
believer in the old axiom, there 


. iS always a ways eis 


Why Is McDonald Buddy-Buddy 


considered it proper as a repre- 
sentative of employers to pay 
so much for a leader of a union 
that affects 10 percent of his 
business, Shefferman replied: 

“This is the only manner in 
which I have to build good- 
will.” 

SHEFFERMAN § swore he 
never “talked shop” with Beck. 


Why did Beck spend so much 


time with him. “I imagine he 
use to find it relaxing,” said Shef- 
ferman. Why did he pick Beck 
from all the way over in Seat- 
tle for a friend? 

“Because I liked him as & 
man, I liked him as a friend 
and I thought he was a very 
capable gentleman,’ replied 
Shefferman. “We exchanged 
ideas on speeches, free enter- 
prise, as I told you, anti-com- 
munism ... and he made it 
possible for me to talk to a 
good many unions and organi- 
zations.” 

Just to reassure ourselves on 
the record, let’s quote from an- 
dther part of the McClellan 
Committe record which is before 
us in full, printed: 

“You keep referring to the fact 
that you purchased $85,000 
worth for Mr. Beck, “asked the 
committee's chairman. “The fact 
is that a lot of these items you 
did not purchase at all. Mr. 
Beck purchased them and sent 
you the bills and you paid for 
them.” 

“Shefferman: That is true. 
According to the records. 

“Chairman: What you did 
was pay for all of them. 
“Shefterman: Yes.” 

* 


GOING BACK several years, 
to the hearings on New York 
waterfront racketeering, when 
Joe Ryan, the former “presi- 
dent for life” of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion was on the stand followed 
by “Mr. Big” of the- waterfront. 


DAVID BECK 


With Philip Weiss? 


who was the “Mr. Big’? Wil- 
liam McCormack, the richest of 
the magnates in the port, owner 
of numerous operations on the 
docks. And this McCormack, 
too, turned out to be a “dearest 
friend” of “King” Ryan; a patron 
over labor relations on the dock, 
who seemed to be on hand when 
someone's “good offices” were 
needed to “fix” things in labor 
relations. 

McCormack, too, was on the 
stand to answer for a whole 
chain of shady operations and 
relationships, even crookedness 
in the sport field running back 
many years. And when Ryan 
was on the stand, he descri 
how it was this “dear old friend” 
the richest of the waterfront em- 
ployers who introduced him to 
an exclusive country club. They 
too “relaxed” together. : 


IT ALSO seems that we have 
a sort of “Tory set” in the trade 
union movement. The labor 
leaders who have very big “dear 
old friends” on the other side 
of the bargaining table seem 
to nan together. Was it ac- 
cidental that some three years 
ago three men sat down,at a 
luncheon and came out with a 
statement that they will cooper- 
ate together for “labor.” Those 
three were Dave Beck, Dave 
McDonald and John L. Lewis, 
the latter far “ahead” of the rest 
because he is already head of 


Washington’s largest bank and 
major holder (for the union, of 
course) of interest in a big ship- 


ping company. 
ere is a fourth man in the 


és 


“Tory set’—Maurice Hutcheson — 


who as president of the Carpen- 
ters sticks close to the traditions 
of his late father, the former 
president. The four have been 
maintaining a close relationship, 
kept together especially by their 
common hatred of what they call 
“the marxist” wing of the AFL- 
CIO leadership, meaning Wal- 
ter Reuther and associates. They 
also have an an antipathy to- 
wards George Meany for unity 
with the “Marxists” and steer- 
ing away from the “destroy- the- 
CIO” policy that was once 
AFL policy. 

Charles Johnson, of the car- 
penters, one of its mossback died- 
in-the-wool tories, expressed the 
relationship well several months 
ago when McDonald introduced 
him to address a New York 
conference of steelworkers. John- 


_ son said the carpenters and build- 


ing craftsmen have been espe- 
cially im <1 by McDonald 
because “ of all the former 
CIO leaders, struck them as a 
man who can see “eye to eye 
with us” and that unlike some 
others (meaning Reuther) is a 
man “down to the ground” and 
not interested in thes publicity” 
and activities “outside the eco- 
nomic interest of labor.” 


Why They Honor Billy Allan 


BILLY, the father of three 
lovely daughters, Stephanie, 
Martha-and Jeanne, born in Scot- 
land, came to the U. S. in 1928. 
In 1935 he was granted his citi- 
zenship. He joined his first trade 
union in 1921 and has remained 
a union man ever since. Presently 
he is an active member of the 
Detroit chapter of the American 
Newspaper Guild, ClO. Never 
one to dodge _ responsibility, 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE MOST 


BEAUTIFUL 


CITY IN AMERICA 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


I HAVE BEEN in San 
Francisco for two days. I 
already begin to miss it, 
knowing that in a few days 
more I must return East. 

Walking and driving up and 
down its 
white steeple- 
chase hills, 
with glimpses 
of the ‘Bay 


and bridges 


and’ cit 

towers, I sud- 

denly realize 

the wa 

Dante felt 

when he was 

in the presence of Beatrice: 

“She is so beautiful to every- 
one— 


“pot in their eyes only—in the 


heart’s core— 
“that only those who've known 
it can believe... .” 


It doesn’t: matter to me that 
everybody feels the same way, 
and falls in love with San Fran- 
ciso at first sight. I am happier 
knowing I share my love with 
millions of others. 


land, and were still driving West 

Freeway. Nobody had prepared 

me for these green Pacific Coast 

slopes. I learned later that this 

year was an unusual season with 

the rainfall distributed just right. 
* 


I have seen such green be- 
fore. Thirty years ago on my 
first trip to Europe, our boat 
skirted the Irish coast and I 
knew wh 
Emerald Isle. 

I have read too, about such 
color—in the line of the Spanish 
poet, Lorca—“green, green, I 
want you to be more green. .. .” 

Well, Frederico—here it is, 
the “more green”—on the soft 


. mountain slopes and precipices 


around San Francisco. 

Rede late wwadersont™ a 
a ing engagement in Berke- 
ley—across the Bay, so I did not 
get to San Francisco itself our 

st night. | 

In Berkeley, the green hills 
became youth. For the first time 
on this trip the audience that 
came to hear me was young 
people—the sort you find in 
New York at Hootennanies. Here, 


ge Bee out for poetry. 


they called it the- 


girl, told..me afterwards—.. 
(Continued on Page: 14) s-1\:. 
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- THE ILWU is currently 
assembled in convention. 
Because we share, with the 
rest of organized labor in 


America, a deep apprehen- 
sion im regard to the impact— 
legislative and otherwise—of the 
McClellan Investigating Com- 
mittee on the union movement, 
we have adopted the attached 
yoticy declaration. Basically, the 
conclusion of the ILWU is that 
if sufficient direction and con- 
trel’ of union policies is in the 


hands of the rank and file mem- 
bers, corruption and racketeer- 
ing will be prevented and elim- 
inated. 

As far as.individual wrong- 
doers. are concerned, we believe 
that an impartial and vigorous 
administration of the appropri- 


ate state and federal laws would 
lead to the arrest and conviction 
of lawbreakers wherever they 
are—in labor, in business, or in 
politics. To expose or to jail such 
requires no investigation 
y the United States Senate, and 
no new legislation. 


The AFL-C#% has the re- 
sponsibility to rid the union 
movement of any taint of cor- 
ruption through the application 
of internal trade union demot- 
racy. The ILWU pledges such 
cooperation and support as it 
can give te such an effort. We 
had to build the ILWU, as you 
know, against a background of 
corruption and kick-backs which 
flourished under the adarinistra- 
tion of the former president of 
ILA, Joseph Ryan. We know 
corruption. and have learned 
how to meet it. 


It is unfortunately true, how- 
ever, that union funds and un- 
ion er and influence can be 
aly slesdinoal and misused 
under certain lecal and national 
constitutions which grant full 
and unlimited authority to un- 
ion officials. 


This, toe, is corruption and a 


ee oo 


crime against the best interests 
of the union and the members. 
This is what produces disillu- 
sionment and cynicism — 
the members, and the kind 
apathy which results in poorly 
attended meetings and in a 
breakdown of union discipline 
and solidarity. 

Another? aspect of this kind 
of corruption appears in collu- 
sive deals with employers dur- 
ing negotiations, strikes and jur- 
isdictional squabbles. Such “soft 
deals” are only possible because 


of the practice of confining ne- 
gotiations with employes to top 
committees of officers, lawyers 
and experts, with the rank and 
file practically excluded. In ad- 
dition, the disappearance of the 
traditional American labor prac- 
tice of calling a strike and call- 
ing it off by secret ballot, and 
of voting contracts up or down 
by referendum, have also made 
this kind of corruption easier. 


In the large salaries, open- 
end expense accounts, and other 
rivileges of office now enjoyed 
* many labor leaders we have 
another form of corruption. 
When the average rank and file 
worker throughout the land is 
struggling to make ends meet in 
the face of the mounting cost 
of living, and fighting from 
month to month to put more 
hours in on the job in order to 
meet the payments on the neces- 
sities of life for himself and his 


DEBATE 
HOW SHOULD THE UNIONS 
FIGHT CORRUPTION 


Harry Bridges vs. Joseph Curran 


These are the views of Harry Bridges, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, as set forth 
in a letter to AFL-CIO president George Meany, authorized by the 
recent ILWU convention and Joe Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, in his column in the NMU publication. 


ee —- 


of the Code of Ethics. adopted at 
the recent AFL-CIO Executive 
Council meetir in Miami, 
George Meany, the president of 
the AFL-CIO, called a special 
meeting of the Council. 

This action will demonstrate 
that, contrary to the published 
propaganda of the NAM, 
Chambers of Commerce and the 
general press, the labor move- 
ment will move forcefully on 
these. questions without regard 
to the size and influence of any 
union involved. 

AFL-CIO had, laid down the 
law in connection\with three or- 
ganizations which were reported 
on at the last Executive Council 
meéting — the International 
Laundry Workers Union, the Al- 
lied Industrial Workers Union, 
and the Distillery Workers Un- 
ion. These unions were called 


means that all 


their own ulterior motives. 

Given the opportunity, with- 
out threat or intimidation, the 
labor movement can clean its 
own house and will do so. There 
is no need for the hysterical 
cries for repressive legislation 
being called for by many of 
these known anti-labor elements 
who control much of the press, 
the NAM and Chambers of 
Commerce. 


They made no outcries to 
match their present ones when 
bankers ran off with bank funds 
which belonged to the so-called 
little people, or when building 
and loan executives skipped out 
with millions of dollars. 

Nobody contends at such 
times, and properly so, that this 
the banks are 
crooked, or all building and loan 


2 


family, such affluence for leaders 
of labor is both immoral and an 


additional contribution to cyni- 


cism on the part of the member- 
ship. 

In view of this we respectful- 
ly wish to offer a few sugges- 
tions, based on our own experi- 
ence, which we feel will demon- 
strate to the rank and file of 
all labor everywhere, to the 
American public, and the Con- 

ess. of the United States, that 
abor can clean its own house 
and keep it that way. We would 
suggest that the AFL-CIO 
adopt the following, among oth- 
er regulations, to guide all un- 
ions: 

At this juncture a series of 
specific regulations were sug- 
gested for adoption by the AFL- 
CIO as a guide to all unions. 

We write this letter because 
eur concern on this matter is a 


deep one. We fear, as so many 
in labor do, that the- present 
Senate investigation can do la- 
bor harm. It can well begin con- 
structively and end by placing 
new restrictiens on labors right 
to- organize, to strike, to bargain, 
te picket and to boycott. The 


Iron Curtain. 

This does not mean that the 
Committee cannot serve a use- 
ful purpose in exposing the 
wrong-doers. It has powers and 
machinery for investigation 
which are not open to such 


agencies at the AFL-CIO Ethi- 


cal Practices Committee. With 
the evidence that is made ayail- 
able to us in the labor move- 
ment in this way, we can proceed 
to clean up wherever necessary. 

The Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has demonstrated its ability 
to act against union officials who 
have improperly handled. the 
trust reposed in them by the 
men and women who make up 
their membership. The Commit- 
tee has a responsibility to the 
trade union movement te use 
its full capacities to root out any- 
one, regardless of who they may 
be or what union they represent, 
who is guilty of violating the 
high ethical standards which the 
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antl as non-profit, free associa- 
tions of working le, labor 
unions require no Jegal controls 
to protect the public. 


The ILWU does not concede 
the right of a Congressional 
committee to go on a fishing ex- 
pedition in the labor movement. 
In this we hold with American 
labor attitude repeatedly em- 
"9% by such diverse labor 
eaders as Debs, Mitchell and 
Gompers. 

Labor itself has every right and 
responsibility to hunt and wipe 
vut corrupt 
And in such an exercise of its 
power within the family of labor 
ne union offieer has the right to 


“tefuse full cooperation or to 


ive a full accounting. Charges, 
earings and findings should, 
of course, be all open to the re- 
view and vote of the member- 
ship concerned. 

The dan 
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rights of labor are rights guar. 
- anteed by the First Amendment 


; 


; 


acticés in its ranks. . 


: 


tr to labor teday is | 


a real and direct one. Only great- 
er internal democracy and great-_ 


er trust in the strength and the 


understanding of the rank and 
file will guarantee a unified 
labor movement. 


' labor movement stands for. 


While the Senate Committee 
is at it, let us hope that it will 
not do a less thorough job ia 
exposing wrong-doing on the 
idle 


labor side. 


It is well known, or it should : 


be, that the graft and corruption 
for which a few so-called labor 
leaders are responsible would 
not be possible without collu- 
sion on the part of some so-call- 
ed industry leadies: It would be 
unfortunate if the Committee 
were to investigate one and not 
the other. That kind of treat- 
ment would prove conclusively 


that the purpose of the hearings 


is to damage labor. 


And no one can claim to be-| 


dedicated to protection of work- 
ers who does damageto the only 
instrument through which work- 


- ers are able to protect their jobs, © 

living standards and security— 

the free organized labor move- 
i 


ment! : 


istry side than it is on the 


— 


agencies are rotten, or that all 


upon to remove officers who stocks and bonds are rackets. 


INDIANS IN DAKOTA 


IN THE past few weeks 
disclousures have been made 
before the McClellan Com- 
mittee in Congess of some 
disgraceful and improper 
handling of funds and authori- 
ties in the massive Team - 
sters union. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are alleged to 
have been utilized for the per- 
sonal welfare of the president 
and other officials of that union. 


Union officials are reported to 


have been involved in shady 


relationships with crooked local 
politicians and vice setups. As a 
result of these exposures the la- 
bor movement as a whole has 
come in for a great deal of crit- 


We can make no excuses for 


the kind of improper activities 


« called 


were found by the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee and Executive 
Council of AFL-CIO to be guil- 
ty of improper handling of 
funds ‘and abuse of authority, 
and have been given a deadline 
for carrying out these orders. 

Unless the action ordered by 
the Council is taken, they will 
stand suspended and. face elim- 
ination from the great organized 
labor movement. 

This same action will be tak- 
en, without doubt, in the case 
of any tnion whose officials are 
found 


Unfortunately, anti-labor ele- 
mnts are using the present Sen- 
ate 


used in many ‘states to spur so- 
“right to work 
which outlaw the union shop, 


guilty. of violating the 
Code of Ethics of the labor 
movement — Teamsters or any 


Committee hearings _ to 
smear the entire labor move- 
ment. The hearings are being 


laws 


But when dishonesty on the part 
of a few individuals who hold 

sitions of leadership in the la- 
ae movement is exposed, there 
is an immediate cry for more 
legislation to “prevent abuses.” 


Of course, as it turns out, the 
legislation that results is in most 
cases designed to’ hamper and 
weaken labor unions .in their 
honest efforts to organize and 
promote the well-being of their 
members. This point should be 
made clear.. -The McClellan 
Committee cannot serve a con- 
structive. purpose unless its in- 
vestigation makes clear that the 
Dave Becks and such are not 
typical of the leadership*of the 
American labor movement. 

In making such a. point, the 
Committee might..not- get. the 
same size headlines, but it will 
show. to Jabor and to liberal 
thinking people across the coun- 


BIRCH COULIE. Bernard Fran- 


cis Ederer. Exposition Press. 


$3.50. 
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By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 
THIS is a story of a long neg- 
glected area of history, the rising 
of the Dakota Indians in southern 
Minnesota during the Civil War. 
They might have succeeded 
without the expert guerilla or- 
ganization of the German radi- 
cals who had just come from the 
forty eight revolution. It is well 
suggested in the book that the 
pioneers had little fight with 
the Indians at first, in fact they 
had a common enemy, 
trader, the new railroad and 


the 


timber thieves. land- grabbers 
and eastern financiers and ap- 
pointees. 

The writer has gone to great 
trouble in details of topography 
and: time but he has obscured 


that found their expression in 
the newly formed “Red” Re- 
publicans who in a few years 
elected Lincoln. A weak love 
affair takes up too much of the 
space of the book. . 

But it points to the rich mate- 
rial in the Indian history, not 
touched upon yet of the identity 
of the pioneers and the Indians, 
and the past here throws great 
light u the present when 
again the Indian as well as the 
Negro has many struggles iden- 
tical with the white workers and 
the seizure of the public domain 
has almost equaled the seizure 
of the Indian 
moved for the further expleita- 
tion of water rights, uranium 
and mineral rights, and the 
ruination of grass lands. 

Little Crow, who was drawa 
and beheaded through the streets 
of Mankato would have much te 
offer in the defense of His Scarlet 


ds has been re- | 


engaged in by Dave Beck and 
his lieutenants, if they are true. 
It és good to note that, imme- 
diately - these officials’ use 
of the «Fifth . : it and 


jp it is not going. to let it- 
be used as‘an instrument for | 
saddling the free American la- 

bor movement with the kind of 


and other legislation ‘designed. - the sharp conflict of the great- 


to cripple unions. These anti-la- 
bor ts always have been 
ear attack: weaken the 
or niévetient' ‘and are Usirig” 
‘these disclosures to advance 


= 


) -a good have 
est seizure of land up to that P eople and a man. te 
time, and the democratic open- beside you in any fight. — 


ing up of free land which at the: - ee od to see the old 
a . c bid wert) a ee very, poor tid ed ‘by? ® , 
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TV VIEWS 


National. Debut 


By BEN LEVINE 


THE nation’s call for Mike 
Wallace has now been an- 
swered, and Mr. Wallace, de- 
serting Parliament, the cigar- 
ette in the flip-top box, is 
Jaunched on the 
ABC. national 
network, Sun- 
day at 10 p.m., & 
peddling Philip 2.. 

Morris in the ,@ 
crush-proof con- Be 
tainer. 

The sight of 
this sterling re- 
‘porter selling a @ 
filterless smoke j 
with the same 


o> at as he promotes the filter- - 
ed product ought to make sponsors. 


consider whether they have not 
gained a Pyhrric victory in con- 
verting artists into sandwich men 
and offering insulted performers 
to an injured audience. 

Be that as it may, the nation 
now has a chance to judge tele- 
visions master interviewer. Mr. 
Wallace left nothing to chance in 
the weeks before his national de- 
but. He turned even the doubt ‘in 
people’s minds into publicity gold. 
He knew that Siale were think- 


ing: As long as this fellow is on 


a local station he may be as free 
as a bird, but wait till he tries his 
wings in the gilded network. 


Mike made news interest out of 
this doubt. He himself put that 
very question to interviewers, elicit- 
ing a warning from a Senator, and 
getting a prediction from Gilbert 
Seldes, a specialist in these matters, 
to the effect that while there would 
be little difference in direct cen- 
sorship, Mike would “choose peo- 
ple differently.” 

7 


GLORIA SWANSON was the 
choice for the debut, and Wallace 
tried his best to show that she was 
as “controversial” as the subjects of 
his “Nightbeat,” which, by the 
way, is continuing for one month 
more, Tuesday through Friday 
nights at 11 to 12. 

But vigorously as Mike poked 
into the ashes of over 30 years ago, 
when Miss Swanson was making a 
million dollars a year in the Hol- 
lywood glamor game, he failed to 
get more than a few sparks. 

Yet the event turned out to be 
more enjoyable than if Mike had 
succeeded in his original intention, 
and Miss Swanson, though she ap- 
apy a carefully laid plans 

or a scandal show, actually helped 

Mike prove that his program was 
not only “undiluted, unrehearsed 
and uncensored,” but that it reach- 
ed the heights of journalism. It was 
ute aor 


For instead of a phony Holly- 
wood glamor girl, Gloria Swanson 
turned out to be a warm human 
being, willing to look objectively at 
criticism and able to express inter- 
esting opinions of her own. 


One opinion, which struck a 
sympathetic chord, was her com- 
plaint that, while Hollywood kept 
employing older men in romantic 
lead parts, the roles of their sweet- 
hearts were given to little girls 
young enough to be their grand- 
daughters. 


I COULD swear that Mike was 
taken aback by this display of seri- 
ous thinking, for he seemed to per- 
sist in his search for scandal long 
after it became obvious that more 
interesting fields were opening up. 
This is not at all like Mike. Flexi- 
bility is among his greatest virtues, 
and, like Napoleon, he is always 
ready to change his battle plans. 

Perhaps it was the tense atmos- 
phere of a debut that stiffened his 
thinking, but he seemed unable 
to work his way out of his rigid 
preconception. He was guilty of 


‘what we Marxists would call left 


eS . 
~ ‘ 
‘ il 


. Bushman containing an 
Comparison with * 


sectarianism. — 

Only once did he draw blood 
with his needling. That was when 
he mentioned a remark by —e 
Hat- 


onroe. Miss Swanison’s'rétort Wes 


rilyn © : 
More a J 


an unflattering, “undiluted, unre- 
hearsed and uncensored” peneng 
room story of how she once slappe 
Francis X.’s face. 
* 
BUT who am I to blame Mike 
Wallace for his delay in adjust- 
ment to a new situation? It took 
me 35 years to get rid of the no- 
tion that’ Miss Swanson was any- 
thing better than a_ director's 
dummy, for in my college days my 
puritanical pride (and the absence 
of money) kept me away from most 
of the silent films, and what I did 
see I looked at with eyes blinaed 
by prejudice. 
How wrong I was in 1920 I dis- 
covered only 35 years later when 
I saw Miss Swanson’s maguilicent 
performance in “Sunset Boulevard.” 
A further proof of her talents was 
given me when I saw a favorite 
actress of mine, Mary Astor, fail 
in the same role in a TV version. 
I was therefore not surprised at 
Miss Swanson’s desire to turn the 
interview away from the “roaring 
20s” and into the quiet and more 
interesting channels of the mind 
of a fascinating woman age 58. 
Mike Wallace missed several 
chances, it seemed to me. Wken 
Miss Swanson asserted that even 


PA me ee ae » 
ater e ~~ ™ 
we 


GLORIA SWANSON 


at the height of her career, when 
fortune was smiling brightly enough 
to turn the mind of the most stoic 
of philosophers, she was always a 
“seeker after knowledge,” Mike had 
his opportunity to ask, with the 
brashness that has made him fa- 
mous, what was the precise nature 
of that “knowledge.” But no, he 
insisted on digging into the more 
barren field of Miss Swanson’s di- 
vorces. 
* 

PERHAPS I am underestimating 
Mike Wallace. Perhaps he put him- 
self in a poor light the better to 
brighten the portrait of his subject. 
After all, a producer is one who 
wins praise not for himself, but for 
his actors. A good teacher is known 
by the increased knowledge of his 
pupils. The aim of a surgical opera- 
ton is not the health of the sur- 
geon but the recovery of the pa- 
tient. 

And so we do not share in the 
disappointment expressed by some 
critics at Mike's failure to be sensa- 
tional. Exposure and embarrass- 
ment ‘are only one side, and not 
the most important side, of the 
Mike Wallace show. This is the 
side that was parodied, for ex- 
ample, in a recent Sid Caesar hour. 

The parody was funny in its pic- 
ture of the, professor perspiring in 
the “Nightbeat” hot seat. But it 
did not go very deep. For Mike 
Wallace’ not only uncovers the 
truth even where it hurts. He un- 
veils the truth even when it is 


pleasant. 
* 


ELDON EDWARDS, Imperial 
Wizard of the. Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, was Mike's second na- 
tional subject. Mr. Edwards, in his 
Klan regalia, looked and acted like 
a schoolboy with a dunce cap on 
being punished by having to sit in 
the corner and there wasn’t enough 


. fight in him to test Mike’s courage 


or cunning. The Klan Wizard was 
so abysmally stupid that a young 
man from the South who was visit- 
ing me was embarrassed, though he 
had no use for the 
sallossebinatty 


‘80 
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Here s How It Is De 


By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 
AMERICA looks like a 


junk yard in the winter of 
this year of the cold war. 
Traveling from Minnesota 
kittycorner across the state, 
to the Mark Twain country 
around Hannibal, to the conver- 
gence of the great rivers, the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, 
you read the land and like the 
old folk saying you “read it and 
weep. 

The land is a junk heap, gar- 
bage, beer cans, strewn along 
the roads along with wrecked 
cars, acres of junked wrecked 
cars in contortions where the vio- 
lent. death and mutilation left 
them. The land in the south- 
eastern part of Minnesota is 
cornered out, eroded, gullying 
down to the river ct, and now 


you cannot help but notice, a 
dirge on the landscape, the 
abandoned, deserted, ash grey 
dust red barns and houses, aban- 
doned pits and mines, rusted 
monsters of old machinery, vil- 
lages, drained of youth, and the 
business of the small farmers. 

The whole of North America 
on this day seems dormant and 
sleeping in the pearly misted 
frost, and as you sometimes come 
to sudden knowledge watching a 
person sleeping, so the land, 
denuded, voiceless in the winter- 
bud, speaks to you eloquently 
and a long sad dirge seems to 
rise from the nineteenth century 
dream and work. 

For here men and women 
came and worked with a will 
and failed every five years, and 
a new army came in, and failed 
again, and left, and now in some 
states thousands have left in the 
past ten years. 

In one country of the original 
homesteaders only two are left. 
You can see the nineteenth cen- 
tury disappearing, the old white 
or red school houses boarded up, 
the children going by bus to the 
consolidated schools. Town halls 
‘boarded up, consolidation of 
townships. Everything growin 
bigger, abstract, unknown. OJ] 


- 
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horses and old men and women, 
the massive power that broke 
the plains, broken too, useless, 
put to pasture. Who are the 
eople who have left these farm 
Rice these empty cribs, these 
empty barns? They are gone. 
Where have they gone? It is 
easy to read that we will need 
several million fewer farms now. 
But each empty farm has been 
loved and worked and sweated 
for and left by someone. 
* 

WELL, no one hates to see 
the nineteenth century go, its 
betrayal, monopolies, blindness, 
wars, depressions are dear to no 
one. The swift, ferocious ruth- 
less and wonderful development 
was paid for by millions of 
anonymous workers and farmers. 

But there are also nice look- 
ing medium sized farms, painted 
white, with electric equipment 
but I talk to the owner, father 
of six children, in a little river 
town south of Hannibal. He 
says that he had to buy so much 
machinery, electric milking ma- 
chines to keep up with the laws, 


and he has to pay so much in- 

terest, that he is hanging on by 

the skin of his teeth. He did not 

say or did not know that he is 

paying almost 40 percent more 
in interest for every dollar he 

borrowed than the big farmer, 

say. who borrowed 25,000 or 

more at 5.3 percent; that he is 

paying roughly one tenth more 

interest than he did in 1947, 

and that the average farm in- 

vestment in land and other assets - 
is 75 percent larger than then. 


The little. farmer is eroding 
out from under the village and 
the community and the middle 
farmer hangs onto the edge of 
the chasm, with the big monopo- 
lies of meat, corn, wheat, seed 
and machinery pushing him 


down and down. 

“We're being sapped,” he 
says. “And now we are in a 
drouth and it will get worse. 
We have put the cart before 
the horse in our conservation 
program. We have startéd at 
the wrong end in everything you 
might say. Now these great 
dams and reservoirs we've spent 
millions on to hold water, that 
shouldn't have got away in the 
first place. You have to begin 
where the rain falls.” 

* 


WHOEVER you talk’ to 
seems to have a piece of solu-. 
tion and you wonder how this 
know how gets lost in America. 
It is necessary to have_ bold 
thoughts and original solutions 
in order to survive at the ground 


Why Peyton Place Stays a Best Seller 


PEYTON PLACE, by Crace Meta- 
lious. Julian Messner, Inc., $3.95. 


THE SCAPEGOAT, by Daphne du 
Maurier. Doubleday. $3.95 
WHAT makes a novel a best- 

seller? In the case of Peyton Place 

the answer is easy: advertise the 
book as a shocker that “blows the 

lid off” the sex lives of people who 

might well be your neighbors, bill 

it as “America’s most controversial 
novel” (while admitting coyly that 
some critics have found it “dirty’), 
and more than 200,000 people will 
buy it out of curiosity if nothing 
else. How many read through it is 
another question. : 

Mrs. Metalious’ little shocker can 
well be called dirty, not for its 
“candor” but for its peeping-tom 
view of sex which combines fas- 
cination with disgust, and for its 
repeated use of lurid or sordid de- 
tails in the episodes presented— 
two of which cause another char- 
acter secretly witnessing them to 
become violently nauseated. 

The characters themselves are 
shallow projections of “typical” 
small-town (New England) citizens 
who, like too many of their fellow- 
members in today’s novels, would 
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rather stew in misery forever than 
stir their stumps to move an inch 
out of it. They do, however, ap- 
preciate whatever action manages 
to break through; thus, when it is 
discovered that one of their gentle- 
est long-sufferers has disposed of 
her particular problem by mur- 
dering her harpist stepfather and 
burying him in the sheep-pen with 
only her little brother to help her, 


she becomes the town hereine. 
* 


EXTREMELY zealous searchers 
for social signficance in fiction 
may point out that Mrs. Metalious 
seems to have some sketchy idea 
concerning the role of money and 
snobbery in the wretched personal 
lives of her characters. We trust 
not, however. We prefer to think 
that no one who relishes good 
ideas, even sketchy ones, likes to 
see them conveyed to 200,000 
people in containers of shoddy 
writing and shabby thinking. 

Miss duMaurier’s book is some- 
thing else, though its success as a 
best-seller is not hard to under- 
st.nd either, based as it is on the 
authors previous reputation for 
turning out ingenious suspense and 
mystery novels with a dash of se- 
rious literary flavor. The pity is that 
there might have been more than 


a dash if Miss duMaurier herself 


had not been content with less. 
The first twenty or so pages of 


The Scapegoat reveal a genuine 


gift for describing places and _per- 
sons, as well as for conveying a 
sense of the many, unpredicta le 


sive 


- hatred; and inertia that 


such a way that the suspense be- 
comes subordinated to moralistic 
conflicts that are necessarily limited 
in depth by the persons chosen to 
embody them—French aristocrats so 
far gone in creeping ois greed, 
the hero- 
impersonator’s efforts to force them 
to stir their stumps produces very 
— results; Almost his only re 
ward, in fact, is to persuade the 
family matriarich to leave her bed 
and morphine long enough to take 
man of the arrangements fo 
the funeral of her daughter-in-law 
whom she has driven to suicide. 
Miss duMaurier* does believe 
most earnestly in the innate good 
ness Of human beings and she is, 
in a general, kindly sort of way 
against cruelty, oppression, anc 
Nazi collaborators, but her under: 
standing of these things is not 
broad or strong enough to do more 
than illuminate tiny portions of her 
book, which begins as a potentia 
thriller and slumps into an overlong 
and finally tedious chronicle winc 
ing up in the dead-end of mys 
ticism.—B. G. | 
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Whoever you tap, you find 
these solutions, good stout and 
workable, but grounded, unable 
to break through the crust and 


erosion of unseen and implacable. 


power. 


A young man driver of a cat- 
erpillar tractor having two 
o'clock coffee in the hamburger 
shop, is so caked with earth that 
his fellow worker says that he 
will haveto dodge the essayer 
or he'll be essayed as real estate, 
says, about the drouth, gesticu- 
lating with apple pie on the end 
of his fork,—“What happens to a 
strong man when you slowly 
drain his bleed, if the bone is 
cut away slowly bit by bit, if 
you do not get him food and 
water, what would happen to 
this man?” 

He answers himself, “He would 
die. Now the same thing has 
been happening to this earth for 
centuries. We're draining away 
the earth’s life blood. You know 
that? Think of it. We have used 
up everything of any value to 
the outer surface of the earth. 
Haven't we? Now we dug, par- 
don me lady, into its bowels and 
hauled, pulled, catted out every- 
thing; we've bored, drilled into 
her, pumped out billions of bar- 
rels of water and now we're 
likely to have a war over her oil. 
Whose measured the gas, coal, 
iron, copper silver, lead gold and 
the wars over them?” 

* 

“SO, ARE you _bellyaching 
you didn’t get in on the loot?” 
A fellow cat asked him. 


“Well, I flatter myself I'd 
know when to take my snout out 
of thetrough. It’s a waste I tell 
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you, nobody is goin’ to get noth- 
in’ if we keep it up. The people 
that come after us ain't going 
to have near the good life we 
have if we keep up wastin’ 
wastin'’!” 

There is talk of the dust storms 
in Kansas and Oklahoma and 
everyone predicts a terrible flood 
in the spring when and if the 
rains come and the water slicks 
off the dusty acres with nothing 
to hold it there. 


“What about people?” I ask, 
“People have been drained, ex- 
ploited too like natural resources. 
That man you spoke of drained 
of his blood——” 

“People, the little hamburger 
friar now leans fanatically the 
turner pointing at us like a gun, 
“Good lord, People . . . who ever 
counts people as a natural re- 
source ... why people have no 
value. Death and taxes is for 
people. Look at it now with two 
jobs you can't make it, income, 
sales tax, property income, per- 
sonal. Lord peopiei Who men- 
tions them? Why they pour 
through here like water, disap- 
pear like the spring floods. Peo- 

lel” He can go no further. 
‘iciously he turns the hamburg- 
er as if it might be the mort- 
gage. 

* o 

AN OLD man in the hard- 
ware store who has been a 
sailor and a teacher, and has re- 
turned he says,—“to be buried 


in’ the land,” shakes a finger at 
me “spending millions on every 
fool project when we should be 
spending our money doing our 
work by holding the water near 
the place where it falls and stor- 
ing it in the ground where it will 
be ready for use and in a useful 
form when we need it. Proceed 
on the basis that the ground is 
the greatest and most wonderful 
reservoir of all, there is more 
natural water storage capacity in 
the earth than in all thé-man 
made structures and reservoirs 
we can ever hope to build on 
top of it.” 


The bus pulls out of the main 
street starting on the prairies 
and ending » Ba where the 
dark land begins and I look back 
at the three churches, the grain 
elevator, the straight up wooden 
stores, and the land beneath the 
pearly sky and I think the people 
are like the water. 

Their life and energy has 
been drained off into the cities, 
into the east, into the wars and 
the pits of Babylon. How can 
we return? The people are the 
greatest and most wonderful 
reservoir and it is in them that 
all goodness and skill comes to 
us and is preserved in a drought 


year, in a flood year, a war year, 


a long scourge of locusts of 
monopoly. 

If this country is to live we 
must all begin where the -rain 
falls. 


Was Mike Right About Jack 


LEETONIA, Ohio. 
Dear Mike Gold: 

I do not agree with your esti- 
mate of Jack London. Though 
‘ou admit that he struck great 
Cnet for socialism, your nega- 
tive criticism just about cancels 
all the positive features of your 
article. I realize that his personal 
life was far from satisfactory 
and that his death at 40 was in- 
deed a tragedy. However, we 
must admit that few creative 
writers have made such an im- 
print on the sands of time as did 
this proletarian son of the San 
Francisco waterfront. 

I learned about Jack not from 
his biographers but from his 
books, hee h I have read a few 
biographical sketches. I lived 
free from that time I'm quite 
some of his best writing and I 
read a lot of his stuff hot off the 
typewriter. Like all men, he had 
his faults. One of these was the 
feeling that his national group 
was in some way superior to the 
rest of humankind, If there are a 
dozen people in the whole world 
free from that taint. I'm quite 
sure Mike Gold is NOT one of 
them. It’s a fault that’s common 
to the human race. 

| * 
- RIGHT now, I can think of a 
number of his better stories 
which certainly have no icu- 
Jar Anglo-Saxon leaning. “Martin 
Eden” was of an Anglo-Saxon 
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but was not a character to be 
admired. “Burning Daylight” was 
half Indian. “The Dream of 
Debs” was a highly imaginative 
tale, expressing profound faith 
in the working class and had no 
strong man. No great hero dom- 
inated “The Iron Heel.” “Love 
of Life,” admired by V. I. Lenin, 
didn’t promote any. particular 
race. “White Fang, though the 
dog hero was undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated, is a remarkable psy- 
chological study and can scarce- 
ly be said to be slanted toward 
any racial group. 

You say that Jack’s mother 
was “half crazy.” It’s rather odd 
that I had to wait 50 years to 
discover this gruesome “fact.” 
If Mike Gold hadn't gone to Cali- 
fornia, I might never have learn- 
ed about it. Now, I’ve heard such 
expressions as “dirty n---r, 
“dirty Jew,” “dirty dago,” “stupid 
goyim,” etc. from the lips of 
trade unionists, housewives, fac- 
tory workers, farmers, but I never 
thought of labeling those who 
uttered such expressions as “half 
crazy,” though of course, I 
realized that they were preju- 
diced and culturally backward. 

- You state “Jack London was a 
white chauvinist and white im- 
perialist,” and later, “Jack wor- 


-shipped the blonde, blue eyed 


Nazi beast of the German For- 
ests.” To say. at least, these are 
rather rash statements concern- 
ing the man who was loved and 


read by the great Lenin and is 
cou ahove all other American 
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London? 


THE Nazi beast was not born 


in the German Forests, but in- 


the desperation of the German 
industrialists and bankers hem- 
med in on three sides by compe- 
titive rivals and on the fourth 
side by a rapidly developing so- 
cialist state. To connect Nazism 
with the primitive German bar- 
barians is only to commit the 
stupidly inexcusable error of 
blaming the insanity of Hitler 
and his followers on some sort 
of supposedly innate tendency 
of the Nordic type of man. I 
should like to remind you in this 
connection that some of our fin- 
est and best American socialist 
workers were of this very type 
and origin. To mention only a 
few, Eugene V. Debs, J. Louis 


Engdahl, Alfred Wagenknecht 


are typical examples. 


In the days before the desper- | 


ate brown eyed Italians pro- 
duced fascism and the theory 
of the “Master Race” had not 
yet developed into a_ national 
mania in Germany, Jack admir- 

the Germans. So did we all at 
that time. Weren't the Germans 
leading in scientific achievement? 
Werent the German _— Social 


Democrats threatening to take 


over the Fatherland? A hundred 
and ten members of the Reich- 
stag at one election was nothing 
to sneeze'at. Right heré at home, 
a large part of our socialists were 
German or of German origin. It 
of Milwaukee alone who could 
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ART CAME ALIVE IN 
THE HUNGRY THIRTIES 


BACK east, a lively young 
Princeton student once visit- 
ed me and asked many ques- 
tions about the literature that 
flowered in the great depres- 
sion. ; 

The young, man was working 
on his doctor's degree in English 
and had chosen 

the Hungry 
Thirties for his 
thesis. I con- 
gratulated him 
on his courage. 

He was probab- 
ly ruining his 
chances at an 
academic Ca- 
reer. ‘The sub- 
ject was  as- 

taboo, as loaded 7 
with upperclass hatred and preju- 
dice, as the Russian Revolution 
itself. 

He informed me that his teach- 
ers were mostly disciples of T. 
S. Eliot, clerical royalist and neo- 
fascist, and Ezra Pound, crackpot 
Mussolini agitator and anti-semite. 
They were also exponents of the 
“New Criticism,” a school of think- 
ing’ one of whose chief aims is 
to restore in American life the 
cultural values of the southern 
slaveocracy. 

The English departments of 
most American colleges are now 
occupied by such types of creep- 
ing fascism. With a captive au- 
dience to work on, they are well 
equipped to bring up a new gen- 
eration that will despise democ- 
racy and Joathe social realism in 
literature. 

The Hungry Thirties have be- 
come quite a whipping boy for 
them. The Princeton studert told 
me one of his teachers had once 
said that no literature had been 
produced in the Thirties. It was 
a blank page in our history, a 
time of materialist idiocy, of me- 
chanical Marxist criticism and 
primitive naturalism like that of 
Theodor Dreiser and _ Sinclair 
Lewis. Writing was on one level 
of consciousness, never going be- 
hind the beyond, and so forth. 

. 
_ IT HAS BECOME a favorite 
platitude among the  -pithless 
eunuchs who now occupy the old 
Ivory Tower of bourgeois art. The 
miserable lie against history has 
even crept into the critical writing 
of the younger generation, the 
literary nihilists who are rebelling 
against something or other, they 
say. I even found, to my deep 
surprise, the dogma repeated in 
certain critical pieces in “Main- 
stream” and the “Daily Worker,” 
both organs of the Marxist left. 
The young critics, I am certain, 
had never read a poem, a novel, 
a play, or piece of criticism pro- 
duced in the Thirties. They were 
taking their literary doctrine and 
prejudices straight from Ezra 
Pound, the gaga fascist, and T. S. 
Eliot, narrow -chested clerical- 
royalist. 
* 

I CAN’T GO INTO a descrip- 
tion of the Thirties at this point. 
It requires at least a she 
books; and they will be written 
eventually, even by these same 
college professors, when _ the 
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days. The great arts projects were 
started by the Roosevelt govern- 
ment solely to keep alive thous- 
ands of hungry writers, musicians, 
artists and other cultural workers. 
But the projects grew far beyond 
anyone's original plan. For the 
first time,’ they brought art gal- 
leries, symphony concerts, the 
theatre classics in live form, and 
other expressions of man’s spiritual 
heritage to thousands of crossroad 
villages, factory towns, slums, 
cities and fields where the people 
did their daily living and strug- 
gling, and where never before had 
culture penetrated. Art went to 
the people, for the first time in 
America. What is more, the peo- 
ple gladly welcomed the artists. 
It was a true cultural evolution 
that could have changed the peo- 
ple and the artists. If it hadn't 
xeen stopped in time by Big 
Business and its Congress. 
* 


AS FOR THE writers, they 
produced many good things, one 
of the best-known being Stein- 
beck’s “Grapes of Wrath.” The 
books and poems and plays of the 
Hungry Thirties, whatever form 
they took, had a comon spirit. 
They were not metaphysical, but 
lived on earth, not among little 
self-absorbed saints or ivory-tower 
sensibilities, but among the vast 
creators of new worlds—the People. 


The literature of the Thirties 
added its fruits and aspirations to 
tradition, which channels the main 
stream of American literature. 


There have been two burning 
points in the development of that 
literature. One was the Civil War 
epoch, the Golden Age that pro- 
duced Emerson, Whitman and 
Thoreau. The second period came 
about the time of the first World 
War, a democratic rennaissance 
that produced such figures as Carl 
Sandburg, Eugene O'Neil, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, John 
Reed, Randolph Bourne and so 
many others. 

The literature of the Hungry 
Thirties had the new energy and 
passion of a mutation, yet its roots 
were deep as the Declaration of 
Independence. It carried in its 
knapsack as it marched a 
less than the democratic soul o 
the nation. 

What I mean to say is, Emer- 
son, Thoreau and Whitman would 
have felt fully alive in the demo- 
cratic literature of the Hungry 
Thirties, a great hour for the hon- 
est writer who did not hate his 
people, but wished them well, 
Such a time must surely come 
again. 
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A Second Article on Calypso’ 


‘Houdini Brought It Here 


By BETH MEYER 

IT WAS Houdini who first 
brought calypso to the United 
States; and he later returned to 
Trinidad to choose other singers 
to come to America. Calypso, as 


a result of his efforts, grew in- 
creasingly popular here, after 
1939, when a group of singers 
chosen by him came here to sing 
publicly and make records. Hou- 
dini himself was born in this 
country, but was taken to Trini- 
dad at the age of two, and lived 
there more or less continuously 
until some years ago, when he 
readopted the land of his birth 
and concentrated on strengthen- 
ing the friendship between his 
two lands by popularizing West 
Indian folk music in the United 
States. 

Calypso includes all kinds of 
subjects—many of the songs have 
even had a share in electing or 
defeating candidates for political 
office. Atilla the Hun, a calypso 
singer, graduate of Queen's 
Royal College, was at one time 
elected councilman in Port of 
Spain. 

There is hardly a subject that 
has not been touched. There is, 
for example, an interesting de- 
bate recorded by Atilla and The 
Lion sometime ago, called “Mod- 
ern Times,” which tells us: 


Scientists are asserting that man 
began everything. 

Scientists are asserting that man 
began. everything. 

We've got electricity and trains 

And radios and aeroplanes. 

But with all the improvements 
we can show 

Man was happier in the long ago. 


The rebuttal, however, keeps 
insisting, “But give me the mod- 
ern times every day.” 

The British royal family has 
always been, of course, the sub- 
ject of a great number of calyp- 
sos. There is, for example, the 
song about ‘the visit of King 
George and Queen Mary with 
President Roosevelt. Their lunch- 
eon at tlyde Park was commem- 


orated in “Hot Dogs Made Their 
Name’: 


I must buy me a hot dog stand 

Now that hot dogs is in demand. 

Hot dog has really made its 
name 

Through Their Majesties 


with 
title and fame. 


(Chorus — after each verse): 

Hot Dog, Hot Doggie. 

Hot .Dog, Hot Doggie—oh, what 
a dog. 

At Hyde Park you people didn’t 
know 

Hot dogs came in and stole the 
show. 


With the King and Queen hot 
dog made a hit. 

So, my friends, let me tell you 
this. 

At Hyde Park you people didn’t 
know 

That hot dogs came in and stole 
the show. 


King George did not use his 
knife and fork. 

He said, “I will do nothing of 
the sort.” 

So he held hot dog in his hand 

And face hot dog man to man. 


Much- improvising comes out 
of events and heroes of national 
importance. President Roosevelt 
was greatly admired in Trinidad, 
from the time he made lis fa- 
mous trip to the West Indies. “In 
Loving Memory” was sung in 
grief at his death: 


Mourn America, Franklin D. R. 
is gone. 
Mourn America, Franklin D. R. 


is gone. 
For ne longer we will hear and 


see 

His great deeds for humanity. 

So throught courtesy and loyalty 

Bear his name in memory, 
universally. 


He has left us and gone away 
To the land of sunshine where 
he will stay. ; 
We will never hear or see him 

again. 
In paradise he is gone to remain 


el 


When he met St. Peter at the 
Golden Gate 

His name was at the head of 
the slate. 

So through courtesy and loyaltv 

Bear his name in memory,. 
universally, 


PERHAPS the greatest feature 
of the calpso sengs is their hu- 
mor. They are sung with a 
twinkle in the eye, even when 
the subjects are on the serious 


side. Many of them have a 
deeply religious. background, but 
often they lack the earnestness, 
and, as a result, some of the fer- 
vor, of the American spirituals 
with which we are familiar. They 
often relate tales from the Bible— 
reverently, but generally in a 
rather light fashion. Here's a 
calypso spiritual, called Men, 
Women and Sin: 


(Chorus—after each verse): 
Mourn people mourn, 
If you want to go to heaven 
when you die, 
Mourn everybody mourn. 


Pray and be converted 

Before it is too late; 

For what are you going to tell 
St. Peter 

When you meet him at the 
Golden Gate? 


You can’t go to heaven singing 
opera, 

Rhumba or calypso; 

For when you get there you'll 
be surprised 

How Peter is hep to the jive. 


The Cooks in Trinidad is a 
typical commentary, the com- 
plaint by a cook against her mis- 
tress. It says, in part: 


And then the madam would turn 
and say: : 

“I'm goin’ to send this old cook 
away. 

She say: “This food is tastin’ so 
bad—” 

Yet she buy a cent butter, fat 

rk and lard? 

What the poor cooks are going 

to do? 


Conscientiously I must say to 


The Old Magic-Master Was First 


you,— 

The coeaks must be vexed, for 
they can't get 

No macapuchet* every one and 
all. 

* Leftovers. 


Lancelot composed The Cen- 
tury of the Common Man, in- 
spired by Henry Wallace's stir- 
ring statement: 


Now we're gathered at this 
time 

From every country and every 
clime | 

Every color, race and creed 

A most impressive sight indeed 

Let the fascists talk about su- 
perior race 

It will lead them to defeat and 
disgrace 

Americans have a superior plan 

Were going te make this the 
century of the commen man 


Although some of the content 
has been removed from calypos 
during their current vogue, to fit 
the current climate in America, 
the music still retains much of 
its vitality. Youll be hearing 
more of it, and you'll recognize 
it by its odd accents, its — 
tiens and its rhythms—jazz-like, 
but with many traées of rhumba 
conga. It will cover all sorts of 
subjects and events. You ll dance 
to calypso, and laugh to it. And 
now, perhaps, you will recognize 
it as the West Indian expression 
of the need to sing that all peo- 
pie share. You will find it dif- 
erent from your own music in 
many ways, but you will kraow 
it spriags from same emo- 
tions and is the fulfillment of the 
very same creative urges. 

And you'll like it! 
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“What Is All This About’ People’s Capitalism?’ 


By JACK MORRISON 


WE HAVE heard a great 
deal lately about the unique 
American economic system, | 
“People’s Capitalism.” Two. 
world wars, several lesser 
economic crises and recession, and 
the Great Depression in one gen-' 
eration under capitalism have so) 
discredited this economic system 
that its spokesmen no longer con4 
sider it possible to “sell” it under 
its oven label. 

The Ethyl Corporation, owned | 
jointly by the two $7 billion mo-! 
nopolies — General Motors and. 
Standard Oil (N. J.)—published last 
January some excerpts from a lec- 
ture by Professor Massino Salva- 
dori. The title of this pamphlet was 
“American Capitalism,” and it was' 
praised by President Eisenhower as‘ 
containing “some of the best ideas 
on the subject.” The President said: 
“I am going to circulate them as’ 
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widely as I can.” 

Professor Salvadori admits: 
“There are in fact few people in 
Europe or Asia who will stand for 


| ° ° . . 
capitalism of the American variety 


—largely because they do not know 
what it is. To the educated Euro- 
pean or Asian, capitalism represents 
mainly crises, instability, unem- 
ployment, war and imperialism.” 

But Prof. Salvadori proceeds to 
assure us that while these concep- 
tions may be true of old-style Euro- 
pean capitalism, they are not char- 
acteristic of the American capital- 
ism of today which should be desig- 
nated by some special and es 2 
distinguishing name. 

* 


THE designing of an effective 
“selling” label for capitalism how- 
ever, has not been a simple matter. 
The “creations” of the resourceful 
advertising writers of the 30s and 
40s—“The American System,” “The 
American Way of Life,” “The Free 
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“ne American “Peeple 


Enterprise System,” “The Individ- 
ual Enterprise System”—did not 
seem good enough to the client 
corporations. 

Eric Johnson, the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, expressed, in Febru- 
ary, 1943, this dissatisfaction, in a 
piece in “Readers Digest”: “We 
fear that word capitalism is un- 
popular. So we take refuge in ne- 
bulous phrase and, talk about the 
“Free Enterprise System.” And we 
even run to cover in the folds of 
the flag and talk about the ‘Amer- 
ican Way of Life.” Such language 
dangerously obscures the main is- 
sue. You cannot take a whiff of 
‘free enterprise’ or a stretch of a 
‘way of life’ and start a factory with 
it. To start a factory . . . you have 
to have capital. People will never 
understand this point unless we 
say capitalism.” 

But you may depend on the 
Madison Avenue boys. The master- 
minds who have discovered “the 
finest (tomato juice) in. the land, 
so when 


need hardly be noted that any juice 
red from a can does plop!) The 
atest masterpiece of a ‘selling 
label” designed by them. seems to 
have been accepted by the powers- 
that-be with: general: acclaim. : 
On Aug. 16, 1955, it was an- 
nounced in the press that, “A much 
changed edition of ‘People’s Capi- 
talism’,” an exhibit “planned” by 
the Advertising Council, Inc., “fi- 
nally will stop gathering dust and! 
try winning men’s minds.” Spon- 
sored by the council and the U. S. 
Government, the exhibit was sched- 
uled to go to Latin America and 
then elsewhere :to sell the. unique: 


ou pour you hear. it, 
plop,” could not possibly. fail. (It 


After 40 Years Service 


17, 1956). 
EIGHT years earlier, in 1948, 
long before the advertising frater- 
nity perfected that ingenious “sell- 
ing label,” the National Association 
‘of Manufacturers published and: 
distributed a pamphlet on “The 
Free Enterprise System” (by Ph 
Adams) setting the tone for ‘the 
1956 exhibit of People’s Capital- 
‘ism.With exemplary modesty NAM 
aimed to the American peo- 
we and the entire werld 
The American system of: free- en- 


, italisin” to 


the world. (New York Times, 


1 temprise;- , 
Aug.'is the mest. progressive aad com- 


+ gn sits records ind 


,| with a a that: 


pletely democratic form of -capital- 
ism yet devised by man.” 

And NAM wanted us to know 
that this is not a fortuitous circum- 
stance. “For a century and a half 
the Americans have planned it that 
way. 

Bub the Big Business brain-trust- 
ers around the slick magazine “For- 
tune” did not deem it wise, in face 
of the record of numerous eco- 
nomic crises and wars, to charge 
the American people with having 
planned it that way for a century 
and a half. In their “U. S. A., The 
Permanent Revolution” (1951), 
they advanced the claim of U. S. 
capitalism to a unique and bene- 
ficent nature somewhat more mod- 
estly but no less decisively: “U. S. 
eapitalism has béen in the process 
of transformation, with the result 
that it now bears little resemblance 
to the classical brand (against 
which, for example, Karl Marx 
launched his attack more than a 
hundred years ago... . When Eu- 
—— talk of capitalism they are 
referring to something that ne long- 
er exists in America” (p. 189). For 
now, the “Fortune”. editors assure 
us, “More goods at lower cost (and 
prices) is the basic principle of 
American industry. (p. 84). 


IT IS this latter version -that is 
now: sponsored by the Advertising 
Council and the United. States. In- 
formation Agency, in their cam- 
paign to promote “the understand 
ing of the effectiveness of the 
eo economic te ser A 
pamphlet, “People’s Capitalism,” 
ptiched by the United States. In- 
ormation Service designs to admit 


yaa? 
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“Capitalism. 


Nhat the Press Omitted 
About Britain's CP Parley — 


3y JOHN WILLIAMSON 


The 25th (Special) Congress 
of the British Communist Par- 
ly, with 547 regular and 173 
ronsultative delegates, met for 
jour days in the Hammer- 
mith Town Hall, London, with 
Harry Pollitt in the chair. 

Veteran President, William Gal- 
lagher had been forced to leave 
or Scotland a few hours before 
Congress opened because of the 
sudden and serious illness of his 


en reports by John Gollan, 
George Matthews and John Ma- 
hon. These covered the Political 
situation, the British Road to So- 
cialism, and Inner Party Democ- 
racy. Commissions on each of 
these were set up with only two 
Executive Committee members on 
each and a wide District repre- 
sentation. A Congress Arrange- 
ments Committee and Election 
Preparations Committee were also 
established. All these Committees 
were in session throughout the 
Congress. 

Greeted with great enthusiasm 


ife. His s h of welcome was 
pad by Pollitt, 


The political spirit and enthusi- 
ew with 


ing ma-jthe general political report. 


asm of the delegates — 
gach day. By overwhe 
jprities the delegates adopted the 


ain 


he Position: in Britain and our|Britain, the economic 


by the delegates, John Gollan — 
elected General Secretary after 
the last Congress a year ago—gave 


It covered the struggle for peace 


litical resolution entitled and national independence for 


situation 


asks;" the revised programmejand the lessons of the unprece- 


he British Road to Socialism; 
nd .the majority document on 
Inner Party Democracy. An Ex- 
acutive Committee of 42 
slected. 

The split that the capitalist press 
and some others had been pre-| 
dicting was not in evidence. The. 
Yongress was visibly the most, 
aemocratic in Britain. With over 


two thousand Branch amendments 


to the three political documents 
and 130 delegates speaking at the 
ongress (and more than that 
number appearing before Congress) 
ommissions) the voice of the. 
embership was much in evi- 
dence. | 


| 
| 


dented struggles of the workers;' 
and the burning need of unity of; 


all forces in the labor movement to 


was force’ a speedy election and defeat 


the Tories. 
Gollan declared: 
“Events demonstrate 
dangers for Britain of a foreign 


policy of imperialism and a re- | 


turn to the cold war. Suez was 
an historic lesson . 
was made to patch up the alli- 
ance at the ened meeting 
of Macmillan and Eisenhower 
. .» The Tories got their guided 
missiles, but at the cost of Brit- 
ain’s independence.” 

Concluding this section of his 


This is not the picture one got! report he declared: 


from the capitalist or ware’ sf 
press, who looked for sensational- 
ism around individual dissenting 
speeches of Professor Hyman Levy 
and Christopher Hill, Briggs Shop 
Steward John McLauchlin, and a| 
few others. | 
Typical of the relationship of 
forces in the Convention were the 
votes endorsing the Executive 
Committee statement on Hungary, 
with no more than 40 in opposi- 
tion. 


| 


Similarly the minority report on to force a speedy election, Gollan left. 
supported declared “We work for the return 


Inner Party “tags 
by Hill, McEwen, Cadogan, Le | 
etc. received only 23 votes, with 


“We need this new independ- 
ent British policy — one which 
ends subservience to the United 


States, insists on the withdraw- eliminating all sectarianism and #menc 
rigidity in the daily work, while &'y, 
sealling upon the Congress to “put, the Tory Gover 
about a European Security Sys- an end here” to all revisionist P', the leadin 


al of American troops and out- 
laws nuclear weapons, brings 


tem, finishes with the. colonial 


wars, and makes Britain a force | ) . 
had left the Party during the last »ever be run where there was 


year would be welcomed back, he chance of the Tory winning. 


for a new international under- 
standing.” 


DEALING WITH the struggle “many of our best comrades” had the Executive Committee amend-' 


of a Labour majority, with Com- 
munist M.P.’s, and a Labour Gov- 


the | 


.. An effort | 


saying “The submergence. of our 
Party is not unity; it is capitula- 
tion, a weakness of the working 
class.” 

Gollan examined at length 
events in the international Com- 
munist movement since the 20th 
Congress. He said: 

Since the Congress there 
has been the political fight 
against dogmatism in the inter- 
national Communist movement, 
and for Leninist principles. At 
the same time the movement has 
had to combat the wave which 
arose in almost every country— 
a distortion of the lessons of the 
Twentieth Congress.” 

The main revisionist ideas 
have been the same everywhere 
—belittling the leading role of 
the Party, attacking the prin- 
ciples of Marxism - Leninism, 
democratic centralism and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 
questioning whether the Soviet 
Union is a socialist state, seeing 


twelve years. Our Executive 
has rejected these revisionist 
ideas and calls upon Congress 
_ to do so. We have taken our 
stand, we believe it to be. cor- 
' rect and we believe Congress 
will endorse it.” 

Dealing with the British Party, 
he emphasized the difficulties of 
the last period and saluted “the 
‘way in which the overwhelmin 
majority of our members goon 
firm for Communist principles.” 

This, however, could not be an 
excuse to avoid facing the key 


Eni 


nothing but crimes in the last | without the Communist Party 


. to abandon the C.P. is to 
abandon Marxism ... and al- 
ways the first step towards 
abandoning Marxism is to seek 


to revise it.” 
* 


THE DEBATES centered 


‘Britain to the countries otf the 
Commonwealth and the liberated 
‘colonies. Emile Burns presented 
‘the majority viewpoint of the Ex- 
ecutive, and R. Palme Dutt the 
' minority. 

| There was unanimity on such 
issues as complete independence, 


‘around selected amendments that right of self-determination, with- 


' 


would bring different viewpoints 
sharply before Congress with the 
aim of democratic settlement of 
all such isues, so that the Party 
could throw itself fully into mass 
work, recruiting and increasing the 


drawal of all pers handing over 
sovereignty to the Government 
freely chosen by the people and 
‘other such issues. The differences 
were expressed in the following 
two formulations, with the minor- | 


‘Daily Worker circulation once the jty receiving 298 votes, the ma- 


problem of the growth of the 


Party... - 
He emphasized the need for 


| 


ideas. 


itook issue with “those who said 


“We cannot agree, whatever 
their qualifications in- any par- 


| 


| 


ticular. sphere. 


472 against it. By a reverse vote ernment with a new foreign and; our best comrades, otherwise 


the majority report was adopted.| 
i 


ON THE ISSUE of Peter Fryer’s 


expulsion for attacking the Party tends nationalisation and 
in the capitalist press, the Con- the 


colonial policy, and a radical home 
policy that ends the vicious Tory 
measures against the people, ex- 
de 
However, 


social services.” 


| they would not have left.” 
* 


i 


’ 
’ 


While stating that those who that Communist candidates should 


| 


‘velops! with those who claim they “still; home. 
remain Marxists and at some stage each got votes ranging from about 


Congress was concluded. 

In connection with the political 
resolution, the most important 
Iments debated besides Hun- 
had to do with conscription, 
nment White Pa- 


Union in the Socialist camp, and 


a 


Congress unanimously adopted 


Tory 
It re- 


ment that condemned the 
Government White Paper. 


jected by 321 to 135 votes. the. 
They are not amendment which sought-to de- 


mand the abolition of conscription 


in place of the Executive position 


| ‘for an immediate cut in the calf; 
_ GOLLAN also took sharp issue up to 12 months to be served af 


The other amendments 


gress Appeals Committee report he emphasized that in some quar-,or other will create new Marxist 20 to 50. 


approving the expulsion was adopt- 
ed by 486 to 31 with 11 absen- 


tions. 


By MAX GORDON 
~ MINNESOTA’S leading 


| 


out giving up our 


ters it is argued “that we will not|organizations;” to the applause of, 
ito the British Road to Socialism! 


“They never will . . . There that was debated had to do with 
THE CONGRESS heard 3 role.” He rejected this latter point,| is no such thing as Marxism the attitude of a future Socialist | : 


get unity without sacrifice, with- 
independent 


‘Congress he declared: 


_— —— - — 


‘movements since, are subscribing gested they stop at wayside farms. 


The most important amendment 


All subscribers in the area re- 


to The Worker in their search for At first the old Socialist demurred newed this yen. 


Worker builders believe their'* ¥*” °“ 
IN ONE AREA of western Min- agreed. They stopped at every reader was visited for he F BL 
e@ ©.p.i. 


success in getting subscrip-| 


tions is directly linked to the'nesota, where the United F arm-| farm on the road, got eleven subs He was hesitant, sayin 
ers League was centered some 20 out of eleven seen. They found had been telling him 


¢risis among the state’s farm- 
rs. Most of the 250 subs they’ve, 
ye to date in the Worker cam- 
aign has come from farmers, 


hey figure about a third are the 


om new subscribers. 


‘subscribers for The Worker. 
farm revolt collapsed in the the road had been educating his company. Next morning t : 
late thirties and most of the mili- neighbors in militant socialism ited four farmers, came out with While the farmer subscribers 


ears. ago, there had been a strong 


ft Wing movement and many|sciousness, Seems an old Wobbly he felt lonesome. thought 
old ILW.W.) on told him he would get him some of licking it next time he got up 


But 


on the grounds most were not 
interested in politics. But he 


a high degree of political con- 


(member of the 


The reality of the crisis cannot ‘@nt leaders left the area. For 15'over the years. 
denied. On a national scale, Y's: circulation of The Worker 


the Department of Agriculture 


has, Was non-existent. 


st reported that 600,000 farmers Last year, a Worker builder 
lost their farms from 1950 to 1954. passed through, and obtained six 
This is a loss of 11 percent_of the subs from former militants of the 
nation’s farms in four years, the movement. This year, he went 
highest displacement rate on rec- through for renewals, and got five 

. In the entire ten years from,of the six. One of the five took 
940 to 1950, total loss of farms!him around to see leaders of the 
was 700,000. local coops and other? active in 
The crisis is made worse by,farm organizations. In a single 
sharp cuts in price supports de-'day, he obtained eight new subs, 


| 
creed by Secertary of Agricultur ‘getting only one turndown. 
In another area without a single 


Benson for various grains, and his! | 
virtual scuttling of the corn pro-jreader for many years, a Worker 
gram. | | builder pce | off last year to 
As a result, farmers are see an old Socialist he had known 
ways to fight back. One striking!in the past. He got,a sub from 
ane BE that militants of the him, oe oper ag co out to visit 
e tled thirties, many..of whom 2 coup prospects. 
had: lost .Aouch-.with | 


oo | og lh ma) jsorstiae: ); 
ie + _ 


ia th eee 


progtessivel | On: the! way,« the builder: sugs: 


pout evereesiges, foeas, -eell ab Qe’ coon.) def weit) bys 


. _ 


} erningens 3s 7 ee 


IN A THIRD PLACE, a lone 


e was the 


role of the Soviet' 


a} 


jority 210, and 13 abstentions. 
_ The majority formulation said: 


| _ “Propose to all countries of 
| the Commonwealth and former 
Empire voluntary participation 
in a close traternal association, 
based on national independence, 
equal rights and non-interven- 
tion in each other's internal af- 
fairs, to promote their mutual 
economic, political and cultural 
interests, and for mutual defence 
_ against any imperialist attempts 
to undermine their independ- 
ence.” 

The minority, which got Con- 
gress support, declared: 


“Promote close _ voluntary 
fraternal relations for econom- 
ic, political and cultural co-oper- 
ation of mutual benefit, on the 
basis of national independence, 
equal rights and non-interfer- 
ence in internal affairs, between 
Britain and the liberated coun- 
tries of the existing Common- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


When They Stopped At the Wayside Farms 


Worker. One builder went up to 
‘the iron range in the north, and 
came back with 16 subs. He re- 
ported there were many more 
around, But here the problem of 
workers employed by the major 
monopoly, who feared to have 


‘only reader for many miles and subs mailed to their homes, arose. 


; 


all renewed. 


7 2 ' not. only ' farme : s,_ how-; 
ssn ever} ihe are reacting to “The‘ar 


> 
JAI OS ty 
wo 


Our builder 
hey vis- 


four subscribers. 

In one of the state’s most de- 
pressed areas up in the northwest, 
there were three subscribers last 


He thought they would find ways 


‘there. 


jlike the paper generally, our 
builders report, they are critical in 
that it does. not deal sufficiently 


year. Our builder went through! with agarian problems or devel- 
there to get their renewals and opments They appreciate all ma- 
picked up another ten, with the terial which does appear on the 
help of another three. This year, subject because, they. maintain, 


More than this, he found the there is no other medium which 
town was really stirred up. People gives them a picture of farm de- 
were talking politics, questioning velopments elsewhere. 23 
all the old beliefs, making demands | What appears to be decisive in 
on the local authorities. He is,the circulation successes of the 
convinced the ferment was caused Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
by the knowledge they got from Press Committee is not alone the 
reading The Worker. ‘dissatisfactions of the farmers, but 

“Seven families read my paper,” | the fact they are visited and talked 
one subscriber told him. to about The Worker. In the few 

* ‘urban neighborhoods where such 
activity has 


le teal 
ede 


@n 
"ag, 


| 
| 
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- Early ‘Crrrucial' Game 


When Braves and Dodgers 


By LESTER RODNEY 


WAS THIS a “real big” game? Psychological? A por- 
tent of the National League pennant winner 

As you sat in the high Ebbets Field press box Mon- 
day night and watched the lights go out in Brooklyn build- 
ings beyond the fence as the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th 


innings went by in this little 
floodlighted world within a 
world, you had to wonder, 
though you knew it was only 
one game in early May and it is 
beseball writers, not players, 
who tend to overdramatize one 
game. The players know it all 
comes out in the wash in 154 
games. They even know you can 
lose “crucial” games to the main 
contender and win the pennant 


by beet’ the other six teams 
~ 


more often. 

Yet : na still—here were these 
Milwaukee Braves, the “not 
quite” team picked to win it this 
year, off to a blazing start, com- 
ing into Brooklyn for the first 
hand-to-hand meetings with the 
champs. On Sunday the old pre 
Dodgers had quickly routed 
bristling fastballer Bob Buhl, 
their trouble man of 1956, for a 
7 - 3 lead but the undaunted 
Braves had beunced back fer a 
stunning 11-7 win. Tonight the 
Dodgers had crashed to a 3-1 
lead off canny vet Lew Burdette 
while young Don Drysdale 
threw his sweepimg bullets with 
calm command. But the men in 
visiting gray had worried it 
back to a 3-3 tie while Burdette 
closed shop, and now they had 


_ taken a 4-3 lead in the 12th and 
_ the first two Dodgers had gone 


out. Back in Milwaukee, all 
through the state of Wisconsin 
parts of Illinois, Iowa and 

Ainnesota, Brave fars, at their 
radios waited for word of the 
last out and the news that their 
heroes had met the eastern en- 
emy and emerged riding high 
with a three game ‘ 

They never got that third out, 
know, not until the Dodgers 
vad tied it up, and then Brook- 
lyn won it in the 14th. 

* 

THIS WAS certainly the kind 
of ball game you can spend a 
few words with, even in a week- 
ly paper days later (then we'll 
take you into the pest game 
dressing rooms) for these look 
like the two antagonists for sure 


now that Cincinnati hes lost 


ae 


Kluszewski. ... 

Even if it was just one game, 
it was played with a to-the-hilt 
intensity from start to finish. 

There was two out in the top 
of the first when Mathews, the 
pink cheeked strong boy ‘with 
the picture lefthanded swing, 


| started his biggest night of the 
season by 


ing one over the 


scoreboard and out onte Bedford 


sweeping ri 


Ave. He seemed to eat up the 
darting speed of tall young Drvs- 


dale, who gave the rest of the 
batting order fits. It’s nice for 
Brooklyn to have one like Don 
on their side for his strong 
thanded stuff is 
the kind which most bothers 
Hodges, Campy, Furillo, Reese 
and company—and the young 


man from Van Nuys, California 


is. getting “Ter all the time. 


4 oo qiicteis 
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fast ball into the “Night for Is- 
rael” banner hanging on the fa- 
cade of the upper Cimoli 
and Amoros had singled before 
this blow, and who would have 
guessed then that Burdette would 
be around throwing zeroes for 
10 innings? But who would 
have guessed the day before that 
obscure Ernie Johnson, the crag 
faced ‘veteran from Brattleboro, 
Vermont, would hold the Brooks 
to one hit in six relief innings? 
o 

DRYSDALE HELD the fort 
until Mathews led off the 6th 
with a tape measure job on a 
high curving line into the upper 
centrfield ble 
score 3-2 Dodgers - —— 
off a guessing game about where 
it might have fanded j in the Polo 
Grounds . . . our guess being in 
the runaway between the bleach- 
er sections and one bounce up 
against the monument some ten 
miles from home plate. 

In the 7th Bruton and. Cran- 
dall opened with ground singles 
and Burdette successfully sacri- 
ficed them rig Apron | teeter- 
ed right onto the wooden strip 
on the edge of the Brave dug- 
out for O'Connell's foul, 2 rug: 
ged money play, but when Han 
Aaron drew an_ unintentional 
walk to lead ‘em up, Alston made 
his move without hesitation and 
baseball can be a very exciting 
game when Clem Labine looks 
down for the sign in a spot like 
this and Mathews wags. the 
wood at him with the vision of 
his two homers and smoking 
single still hovering over the 
field. The cool off season dress 
designer from Pawtucket, R.I.— 
thats our man Labine—threw 
something that got Mathews’ 
picture swing to produce a 
grounder to Hodges for the third 
out. 

Which reminds us of his re- 
lief appearance against the 
Giants with the count 3-2 on 
rookie Rodgers. With Rodgers 
waiting to hit, Clem strolled in, 
fired five straight practice fast 
balls to Campy, signalled he was 
ready, and then struck out the 
rookie looking at his first pitch 


_—a half speed curve. 


But net even Clem can keep 
every hitter away every time, 
and Adcock tied it in the 8th 
with a modest -high fly homer 
downstairs which counts for the 
very same four bases and one 
run as the 450 footers. 

Good game. Admiration, re- 
luctant or otherwise, grew for 
Burdette. He's a story too in 
this game. Hadn't completed a 
game in Ebbets Field since May 
of 54. The fidgeting, fussing, 
quick moving 30-year-old from 
Nitro, W. Va. got pinch hitter 
Valo to crack into a doubleplay 
with bases full in the 9th, fan- 
ned the red: hot Furillo with two 

on in the 10th. He got Reese 
te hit into the deubleplay with 
two on and one out in the 11th. 
Each time he looked tired, the 
crowd was roaring, and you 
were sure it was it to end. 

Then the Braves broke the tie 
and in the bottem ef the 12th it 
seemed all over the other way as 
Lew whiffed the pinch hitting 
Snider and got Cilliam on a 
- grounder. 
alive with a double: aff the oie 


pate fey nit ee 


: phy ere 
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achers, making the. 


But Cimoli 1. it 


time Furillo sent the Dodger 
partisans into wild uproar with 
a hard smash which hopped 
over Logan’s shoulder for the 
hit, tying things up. Burdette did 
not sag and lose it all. He took 
a hitch in his trousers, got 
Hodges to end the inning and 
his night’s work. 


Young Sandy Koufax left- 
handed Mathews, Adcock and 
Pafko into quick submission in 
the top of the 14th and then 
Cimoli led off the Dedger half. 

Red Murff wound up on the 
stroke of midnight. He's a gu 
never pitched till he was 27, 
came up as a rookie last year at 
33 and had lumbago troubles, 
is an ace reliever now. Cimoli. 
Last year Gino rode the bench, 
had four hits for a .111 average. 
insisted he couldn't be judged as 
“just a good minor me gr play- 
er” till he had a age 
He's a Q7- one out at Sue 
Francisco. Secrvbody's a stery. 
Bang. Line shot home run 
the Dod win. Five hits for 
Cimoli, the cinderalla man. 


s 
IN THE WINNING dressing 
reom you chatted a bit with a 
“forgotten man, pitcher Carl 
Erskine, who hasn't thrown a 
ball yet while his ailing shoulder 
undergoes treatment. He may 

be through at 30. 


He spoke about winning pitch- 
er Koufax, who with the whif- 
fing of big Adcock in the 14th 
made it 17 strikeouts in 138 in- 
nings work this yo 
Some had thought Koufax would 
be farmed for needed experience 
as soon as his two years of be- 
nus status expired. Few have 
learned it all in the big time. . . 

“Well,” said Carl, “This one’s 
been learning plenty in his two 
years with us. Of course,” he 
added, “A good fast ball covers 
a multitude of sins. But he’s got 
his confidence now and may just 
stay here. He’s very intelligent, 
watches, remembers, doesn't 
repeat mistakes. . .” 


Someone shouted something 
about it being a big night for 
the Italians with Cimoli and Fu- 
rillo getting nine of the Dodger 
hits. Sal Maglie, pulling’ on a 
sports shirt, went over to Kou- 
fax, who is a Jewish lad from 
Brooklyn’s Bensonhurst region. 
The 40-year-old Sal put his hand 
on his 21-year-old teammate’s 
shoulder and said solemnly: “I 
just had a meeting with my 
paesons Cimoli and Furille and 
we voted to make you an hon- 
orary Italian for tonight.” 


A little later Maglie told you, 
a little dreamily, “Imagine 
starting from where he is at 
21. And Drysdale. ... 

Roy Campanella, all dressed 
before the game ended, said 
“That Drysdale remind you of 
Ewell Blackwell? He’s going to 
be a great one, -great.” He saw 
the Dodgers with the pitchin 
to match the Braves, and, said 
with a_ grin, “Don't forget, I 
ain't gonna hurt the team the 
way I did last year. Nothing I 
hit last year felt as good as some 
I've hit this year .. . that feeling 
of really hitting them so you 


know... 


You asked the catcher if he 


saw this as a specially import- 


ant game to win. 

“Tll tell you,” he said, “We've 
been theres We wor it all, and 
more than once, We don't have 


to prove anything: to ourselves. 
I can't talk for the other team,” 


with a nod in gress sepa of 


pom e 


aukee have, the saliity, 


ete i Gi ai aj 


As I left to start the long pull 
home to upper Manhattan, he 
called out with a grin and a 
wink. 

“But it was.a nice one to win, 
wasnt it?” 

Outside. some of the Braves 
were dressed and- departing, 


VOTED Be 
KOUFAX 
and Campy’s “oppesite number,” 
the keen Del Crandall, said only 


“It was.a tough one to lese, but 
we came into their park ahead 
and left ahead.” 


on the 
scoreboard 


by lester rodney ——J 


Twe Notes and Seme Jottings 


H. W., WHO SENT $2 with the prediction that my picks of 
the Ciants al Kansas City for ith place were way off, and a 
“look ouf” note for the White Sor, 3 is back with another $2 and the 


feeling that the Sox “could do it.” 


This came before the Yanks cooled the Sox off se chillingly 
in Chicago with Ditmar and Schantz, the gifts from K.C., playing 


the key roles. 


True, the Yanks are not supermen and good pitching has 
muffled their bats enough to worry Casey Stengel this young sea- 
son. But the league has nobody to blame but itself for the lack 
of a race. If Casey hadn't been able to bolster an already strong 
hurling staff (Ford, Kucks and Sturdivant are a tremendous yeung 
trio, and Turley and Larsen too) with the likes of Ditmar and 
Schantz without giving away a thing they needed, Sox fans might 


really be hoping a bit. 


3 


While KC is doing well, it is worth noting that pitcher Tom 
Morgan is the only one who came in the trade who has really 


made it. 


Neren and Hunter have not been able to crash the line- 


up, McDermott and Coleman have been of no help. 


ONE WHO KNOWS amends our description of the hit and 


run. “On some teams,” 


defensive preparation than you say. 


he wrtes, “There’s a little more to the 


Instead of the shortstep and 


second baseman agreeing in advance which will cover 2nd if the 
runner on first breaks, they cover according to whether the pitcher 


throws a fast ball er curve. 


In other words, if a righthanded hitter 


is wp. and they see the catcher signal for a fast ball, the shortstop 
will cover on the percentage that he is lest apt to pull the: fast 
ball than the curve, and vice versa. This may vary with certain 


types of hitters: 
your interesting description is 
that sometimes it will be put on 
with a slew runner ‘on first spe- 
cifically te get the jump on a 
doubleplay possibility. This is a 
gamble, of course. Why dont 
you write more inside baseball 
like this, on other aspects of 
the game, there is hardly any 
of it on the sports pages, as you 
said, and fans eat it up.” 


Is more’ wanted? 
' -_ 


CINCINNATI'S SPURT had 
them buzzing last week. With 
the bad start and Kluszewski 
lost, a tumble ent of contention 
seemed sure. Frank Robinson, 
last year’s rookie of the year, has 
taken to first base with the 
glove, there is enough reserve 
outfield punch to fill the gap, 
and Den Hoak has lifted the 
club and plugged a big hole at 
third. This race could be some 
‘yet,, Both Brooklyn, 


a ey } aa 


_is improved, goog unable 


Another secondary factor you didn’t mention in 


which guarantees they'll be con- 
tenders. Our hunch or St. Louis 
joining the fight dramatically 
may be off, but we'll see. Philly 


to drop lower than fi The 
“lower three” in each league has 
formed ‘early, Pittsburgh, New 


‘York and Chicago in the Na- 


tional, and Kansas City, Ballti- 
more and Washington in the 
American. None of the National 
trio is as flat looking for the fu- 
ture as the last twe in the Amer- 


CP Leaders Vow to Aid 
(Continued from Page 1) i 
head the campaign locally. Every member of the National Com- 
mittee was asked to “give detailed personal and practical leader- 
ship to the party” in aiding The Worker drive. 

At this writing (Wednesday), Worker subscriptions stood at 
$300, or about 3S — of the 9,000 on Only the Minne- 
gota-Dakotas area reached its goal (0 250). New Yorkers 
have turned in only1350 subs, or Jess than a quarter of their 
goal of 5600. Illinois turned in 483 Worker subs, or less than 

lf of the 1,000 goal. Michiganders are at one-third mark in their 
quest for 300 Worker. subs; Ohians are also at one-third, with a 
goal of 200. So are Jerseyites, with a 500 goal. Eastern Penn- 
— are below the one-third mark in their drive for 500 
subs. 


. 

AS REGARDS the $100,000 fund campaign, some $8,500 

has been raised so far, or somewhat less than 10 percent. There 
was some pick-up last week, with Philadelphians contributing the 


first $500 in their drive for $4500, and the rest of the nation com- 
ing through with another $3,000. Virtually nothing has been 
received so far from such major areas as Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
New England. _ 

Organization of the Communist Party for the drive is ex- 


pected to change the situation. 
° 


Make all checks and money orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


DONATIONS 


Donations received from April 
$0 through May 6: 


$10; Detreit, BC, $10; St. Leius, $5. 

BH, Gary, Ind., $15; Brainerd, Minn., 
$5; Chelsea-Lincoin Sq., New York, $16; 
Washingten Heights, $17; New Yerk 
friend, $16. 

Northeast Bronx readers, $125; BW, 
New York, $2; Previdence, BR. 1., 95; 


ic end the danger of atomic 


London Talks 


(Continued from Page 2) 

was no defense a the hydro- 
gen bomb. So all these billions 
poured into the continued arms 
race were going down a bottomless 
drain, East and West gene: 
had eno bombs to wipe eac 

other off the face of the earth. The 
issue was not the disposition of 
NATO forces, as the British White 
Paper admitted. The issue was 
whether negotiated settlements 


uicide. : 

But the NATO crisis was even 
deeper than Adenauer’s dilemma 
and the devastating British White 
Paper admissions. The crisis came 
also from the progress being made 
by the UN Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee, meeting in London, | con- 
trasted with the NATO sponsor- 


ship of the nuclear arms race. The, 


fact that progress in disarmament 


negotiations could create a “crisis” 
was only a small indication of the 
on of the Dulles foreign 
policy and the whole NATO edi. 
fice he had marpen erect. 


LAST MONTH President Eisen- 
hower quoted Harold Stassen, 
head of the U.S. delegation at the 
London arms talks, as saying that, 
“we are now engaged in the most 
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Capitol Hill Continues 
Civil Rights Runaround | 


CIVIL RIGHTS legislation gotjin a television program that the 
the run-around this week from all) Prayer Pilgrimage to Washington 
agencies empowered to do some-'on May 17 would provoke a Sen- 
thing about the matter. The Sen- ate filibuster against civil rights. 
ate Judiciary Committee continued | * | 
to sit on the Administration’s civil 
rights bill with no announced ac- 
tions or intentions. rights was studied and deliberate. 

© Ih the House Rules Commit-| For the council had been remind- 
tee, Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-!ee of its duty on civil rights b 
Va), committee chairman, mee Adam Clayton Powell (D-NY) 
desultory hearings to prolong the!and it had received a detailed let- 
Dixiecrat filibuster - in-committee,|ter on the subject from - Robert 
that has kept the House counter-| Nathan, national chairman of 
part of the Senate bill bottled up! Americans for Democratic Action. 
for more than four months. |The Nathan letter, addressed to 

® The White House and the! Paul Butler, chairman of the Dem- 
leadership of both parties have!ocratic National Committee, urged 
been quiet on the issue, despite|the council to “give the lie to 
the fact that, for the Senate, the impression created by the Demo- 
stall on the civil rights bill is cratic partners in the bi-partisan 
holding up action on other “must”; anti-civil rights bloc that the Dem- 
legislation. ocratic Party is insincere in_ its 

® On top of all this complacency , protestations of support of civil 
—and worse—the Advisory Council rights.” 
of the Democratic National Com The Republicans and Democrats 
mittee, which met in Washington in the Senate who have so far bot- 
last week-end, ignored civil rights|tled up the Eisenhower-sponsored 
legislation page mer (This 24-\civil rights bill, Nathan wrote 
man group is alleged to comprise ought to be criticized for “delay, 


Council to utter one word on civil 


THE FAILURE of the Advisory 


JB, New York, $2; Friends, $650; De- 
Raneey St. friends, $22; Nertheast Bronx, 
$5; Nertheast Bronx, $5; Flerida reader, 
$5. 
| Friends, New York, $75; Crewn 

Meights, Breocklyn, $60; Upper East Side, 
_ $10; CP, Breoklyn, $50; Ann, New York, 

$5. 


; AM, 
; NJ, 


Bronx, $5; ND, New York, $10. 
HG, Bronx, $5; Milwaukee, Wis., $190; 


Kensingten ares, Brooklyn, $128; PRN, 


Greensbore, N. C., $2; Denver, Col.e., 
$10; Kenesha, Wis., $20; Groap Commu- 
nist writers, $200; Manhattan friend, $10. 

Jack, Bronx, $5; garment werkers, 
$108; Manhattan friend, $6; Pelham area, 
Bronx, friend, $50; New York, $5. 

East Side, $25; Harlem friend, $5; Up- 
per East Side, $116; Friend, $10; Mary- 


$5. 

JF, Menticelle, Towa, $5; Flushing, 
L. L., $5; Wereester, Mass., $5; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., $1; New Bedferd, Mass., $1. 

San Francisee, $1; 


serious talks on disarmament . . .|the party's liberal stalwarts. Their diversion and deceit.” 
since World War II.” “liberalism,” this time was limited 
Shortly after this Stassen sug-'to condemning attempts to pass 


igested that perhaps the Eisenhow-| federal “right-to-work” or scab leg- 


er open skies proposal could be islation.) 

extended from Europe to the Far) So, for civil rights in Washing- 
East. The Soviet delegation had;ton, it was no hits, no runs—and 
already agreed to a considerable|all errors. There were, in addition 
strip in central Europe between|to the admissions of the Demo- 
NATO and Warsaw pact forces! <ratic Advisory Council, the 


: 


It is well known that together 
with James OQ. Eastland (D-Miss), 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 
chairman, three other Democrats 


have been overly active in keeping 
the civil rights bill bogged in a 


.gumbo mire of sticky words. 
These Democrats — including 
Sens. Olin D. Johnston of South 


: a, Fila., $7; 
Worcester, Mass., $5; New Bedford, Brighten Carolinafi Samuel Ervin of North 


Mass., 


Committee, $250 
Jehn Dee, New York, $10. 

S., Brooklyn, $5; Garment worker, $16; 
Friend, $5; New Yorker, $106; Brooklyn 
businessman, $160. 

Leather workers, $42; Cleveland, %5; 
Brooklyn, $5; Bath Beach friends, $90; 
Palatine, TL, $5. 

Dearborn, Mich., $30; NT, New York, 
$5; NS, Philadelphia, $1.50; East Pater- 
gon, N. J., $30. 

A. Hennacy, $1; Bronx friend, %5.25; 
Upper East Side, $34; North Shore, 
Queens, $76; Syracuse friend, $50. 

Northeast Bronx, $11; Queens, $10; 
Garment workers, $1565; Prefessional — 


Midweed, Brooklyn, $16; where aerial inspection would be!alarums of Sen. Irving Ives, New 
uiicibame tein atone a ie bec 5 ok York Republican, who speculated Carolina, and John L. McClellan 
sea-Lincoln Sg., $10; Apopka, Fis., viet representative Valerian of Arkansas—have varying degrees 
$10.50; Sam, Broeklyn, $3; Sam, Bronx, Zorin took up Stassen’s suggestion. f f R hic 
ae , | and expanded on it. Zorin offered x stipes ee ae 
Westchester friends, $100; ‘ounty | - . tors Arthur V. Watkins of Utah 
friend, $5; Philadeipbia Freedom of the (a plan for aerial inspection of! R Siva Of Neleroth hh 
Press Commitee $600; Bero Park, $5: | Alaska, the Western portion of the| | (Continued from Page 4) gre ep ene bigs cnr 
Washingten Heights, N. ¥., $35. , pur S M. Butler of Maryland and William 
: U.S., the Eastern portion of the instructed to organize its work, E. Jenner of Indiana. It is this 
USSR and also an expansion of elect the necessary subcommittees )5° oun in the judici sean 
the European zone to include a and heads of departments. After) a oh gives moony tes. Rani 
strip of European Russia. ‘its next full session, the national Fithtecinat iiail red Pads vy par ws 
_ Despite the criticism that this committee will announce the 1b ave 2 the fight casita abit 
included ar +9 TE a great-'names of all chairmen and SeCTe-| i ohts This Mas-ep ” ia ted] 
sroup, N. Y., $300; Midweed, Brooklyn, er part of the U.S, than of the taries elected. supports hn Mafielian vest 
$15; Inwood readers, $15. : | USSR, since the latter is so much} Major policy matter dealt with Spr Stes 
Rixerdale Club, Bronx, $10; Bella, | - ainrgg ae ' wt < wae the ment to the civil nghts bill which 
Bronx, $1¢; PB, New Yerk, $5; Bridge- | bigger than America, it was clear in addition to the press was t ©! woul d make the“right-to-work,” in 
that a big concession had been fight for civil rights. The cOM-| eality the right. ‘A similar eeu 


pert, Cenn., $6; New Haven, Conn., $71. : 
__ Providenes, BR. 1, $1; Orlande, Fia., made by the Soviet Union. Ameri-|mittee approved a report by form- 
can representatives and Westerner City Councilman Davis which 


spokesmen in London said that'cited the peril of a new filibuster, 


e * o 
Gird for May 17 Pilgrimage — 2 sterad ieee Fe ie eek en Se pop 
a 


ment and made continued negotia-! movement for support of the Su- 
(Continued from Page 1) Twenty-five churches have 


tions more fruitful. ‘preme Court decision on desegre- 
to Washington on May 17. AFL- been set up in Washington as * gation, and the responsibility of the he in 
CIO Ford Local 600 plans to “centers” to receive the incoming | THIS WAS then followed in progressive forces in the labor and addition to oat amg | an excuse for 
send a large portion of the 5,000. _ pilgrims for a bit of refreshment |London by a British propenel for peoples movement. He noted the st-lling action on the bill, would 
* as they pour into the city. 
by 


a three-step plan to en atomic’ widespread support for the non-| also make it ReCeaaty for Se nate 

There will also be son tests. The British Tory government partisan May 17 Prayer Pilgrimage, iberals to an cit sao civil 

the Community Chorus of 700 rights Di e amendment was 
voices directed by Warner Law- 


was under enormous public pres-'fo- Freedom to Washington and| : 
“eMac stop by forth-coming H the ail of its advocates for white| DO aye & gaz wee boston 
: “aa ‘bomb tests and negotiate a mutual +, ioni rs to bay CCT “4 ee 
son, of Howard University. halt by the tt - ori rene agg oon and others ‘ posal would make meaningless the 
According to A. Philip Ran- The three-step plan was obviously’ provision in the civil rights bill for 
dolph and his Co-Sponsors, the an effort to meet this public pres-' court injunctions against threats 
objectives of the Pilgrimage are: gure, Briefly the three steps are as to deprive citizens of civil and vot- 
© An expression of the unity follows: First, an agreement for a rights. For to take from a 
of Negro Americans behind the |advance registration of tests. Sec- judge and turn over to a local jury 
desegregation campaign. ond, a committee of technical ex- the finding of guilt or innocence in 
© A demonstration of support |perts would consider methods of a case involving the rights of a 
for northerners to the freedom |limiting the explosions. Third, Negro against a white defendant 
fighters in the South. means automatic acquittal under 
© Protest the outlawing of the 
NAACP in a number of south- 


in the committee, including Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo), 
supports Sen. Ervin’s proposal to 
make jury trials mandatory in all 
federal cases of contempt of court. 

The McClellan amendment, in 


PILGRIMAGE ceremonies are 
scheduled to begin at exactly 12 
noon before the Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington. D. C. It 
will mark the precise hour three 

ears ago when Chief Justice 
Wards of the U. S. S_ - me 


Joseph North Tour 
JOSEPH NORTH, member of 
The Worker staff, is on a trip 


Court a reading the liistoric 


decision declaring unconsticution- 
al segregated public schools. 
Prayer will be interspersed with 
songs and speeches during the 
ceremonies. 

Mahalia Jackson, - world-re- 
knowned ag me singer, has ac- 
cepted with “delight” an invita- 
tion to sing during the ceremonies 
at Lincoln Memorial. 

Among the famed artists on 
hand will be Harry Belafonte, the 
nation’s most popular recording 
star, and Sidney Poitier, actor 
now featured in “Edge of the who assert their right to human 

countries. 


City.” dignity. . 
| At his W press confer- 


‘We'll be with you'-Reuther <3 f¢2..ctes. =" 

e w you ze tsaid that — —— disarma- 
| , . = : 

| loads of people to travel to Wash-. ree te gr spor bee 

DETROIT — “We will be on'ington. . : done by big powers at the 

Cc pitol hill with you, on May 17, A goal of 1000 Detroiters has London disarmament talks: He op- 

Reuther, United rare pion set by the arrangements com-| posed an immediate suspension of 

cers president, told hundreds! mittee here. __ |H-bomb tests, but said he believes 

of Negro and white Detroiters here) Rev. Hubert Robinson, minis-| production ef nuclear weapons 

Sunday, at an NAACP ban-jter ef Detroit's Ebenezer A.M-E./would be halted if fool-proof in- 

Church, is co-chairman of the De-|ternational inspection could be 

troit committee, with Edward|worked out. The President evaded 

.. Turner, president of the NAACP,/the point that H-bomb tests con- 

.jand William Oliver, co-director ofjtain a built-in method of fool- 

the Pssst wtahin to faded ion whenever a bomb JETT ccccccvcccccesameccecececcccceccectoanse MOM: chescce STATE. .... 00008 

| <r Ing x = . on 2 : ouch at - VpueeibeeD adaies sie de 2 \ sii) he ee, ee 

Neddérs tsld! The!" Worktt shot Goutact NAACP oflccs aiffiecel concéen ier I Gown], Dally Worker — 25%, 12th Street, New YorkS.i) = 

<1200 locals. of :the amion!606: Ver ner Ea st tei) “Forte ‘the . {Make ichecks;: tor Bic& Dy Printing: Co.) | ieote hoi pny 


in the Midwest. During the 
next several weeks he will ad- 
dress meetings in Cleveland, 
(May 8-12), Detroit, (May 13- 
16), Milwaukee, (May 27-28) 
and Minneapolis (May 29, 31). 
Beginning next week we wi 
publish North’s on-the-spot re- 


tests would be st following 
present conditions. 


prohibition of production of _fis- 
sionable material for bombs “as It was one of the worst weeks 
for civil rights in Washington; 


part of a general disarmament 
even the death and funeral of 


agreements. 
But the public demand in Bri-| porting from the industries and |the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy was 
tain was apparently not satisfied.| farms ef the area. a further excuse for delay. 


forthwith through the 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ern states. 

© Press for passage of civil 
rights legislation. 

® Protest the violence prac- 
tieed against Negroes who de- 
mand their rights as citizens and 


i. 


a 


length and breadth of Britain. It 
was also taking shape in other 


Se @neaeeam bare 


Bpecial te The Worker , 


3 months .... 


NAME pp@eecbeccenceseenles es ceceseseounssesoocesoumcnne ee eeee comme eC eoeeees 


ADDRESS 0.2000 c00ccceeeeee sccmmeescseceeeseosanss, APARTMENT NO, .sc0000 
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In Cisco 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“In San Francisco, nobody asks 
—where is the party tonight— 
they aok—-waere fs the poetry?’ 


THE OUTBURST of creative | 


activity on the West Coast the 
past few years has become na- 
“¢ional news. The Nation had an 
article on it by Kenneth Rexroth 
a few months ago. Life magazine 
‘has prepared a picture spread. 

Poetry here is live music. It is 
read aloud at house gatherings, 
small nightclubs—The Cellar, for 
 jnstance or the Spaghetti House 

—and over the radio stations. 
This afternoon, 1, too, was in- 
vited to broadcast a half hour 
reading of poetry. 

There is one bookshop I know 
of that is publishing pamphlet 
poems—there are several small 
magazines. However, the domi- 
nant note is that the poet reads 
aloud—to live people. Poetry is 

ing an art for the ear on 
the West Coast as well as the 
eye. 

The experiments in a “singing 

try—” which I have been con- 
ucting with jazz and folk mu- 
sicians in the East—are quite ad- 
vanced here. Rexroth is rehears- 
ing his elegy for Dylan Thomas— 

“Thou Shall Not Kill—” with a 
A eats jazz combo in The Cel- 


ar. 


In Los Angeles, another poet, 
Lawrence Lipton, playgl me a 
test tape of verse he is fehearsing 
with some of the gréatest jazz 
musicians. 

I had read about this Y gocen 
revival here—nothing had pre- 
pared me for the reality—just as 
nobody had prepared me for the 
green of the Pacific Coast slopes 
or the beauty of San Francisco 
as a City. 

Who else but those artists and 
poets—the Pacific Coast pioneers 
—would have dreamt of building 
a city on the Roller Coaster hills 
of this town? 


IF THIS COLUMN is becom- 
ing a mixed drink of love and 
beauty and hills and poetry— 
that’s the way the ball rolls in 
San Francisco. 


London, Frank Norris, the early 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte and 
dozens of other literary pioneers. 

It is the country of Mary Aus- 
tin, one of the most gifted of our 


_ ‘writers—a pioneer in bringing us 


the riches of Indian poetry. 
Mary Austin wrote a book which 
I have with me—THE AMER- 
ICAN RHYTHM. In it she 
tackles the question of how 
poems are related to geology, 

eograph , to the natural rhy- 
thms of places, along with people 
who grow up in a particular spot. 

This is the country of Tom 
Mooney—the campaign in which 
so many of us grew in the U. S. 
It is the home of San Quentin 
prison, which I passed on the 
way in from S laley my first 
night. 

In the Bay sits Alcatraz—where 
the lone survivor of the Rosen- 
berg trial waits for us to set him 
free as we set Tom Mooney free. 

This is the home of the great 
general strike of the early 30’s, 
and one of the most powerful 
and advanced labor movements 
in the country. 

Perhaps it is this labor back- 
bone that acts like a human 
Sierra Nevada and is the base 
for the dignity and self-reliance 
of West Coast people? 

* 


I AM STILL puzzling over 
the fascination this first glimpse 


MAY way GREETINGS 


\ 


This is the country of Jack 
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WHAT ABOUT PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM 


(Continued from Page 10) 
general welfare was often neglect- 
ed, when great fortunes were 
amassed while the workers were 
overworked and underpaid.” But, 
we are told, that, “This belongs in 
the historical past. Today's picture 
is a different one.” (Quoted in ar- 
ticle by Ken Hufford, “Christian 
Science Monitor,’ Dec. 31, 1956). 
~ AND what is that picture now? 
The exhibit on “People’s Capital- 
ism,” sponsored by the government 
and Advertising Council, says that 
today “almost everybody is a capi- 
talist.” Quite an attractive pack- 
age judging by the label. No wond- 
er that even within the ranks of 
organized labor,-as an editorial in 
“AFL-CIO News” admits, Nov. 24, 
1956, “People are writing and talk- 
ing a lot about ‘people's capital- 
ism’. . . some of it just plain non- 
sense.” 

The people must keep in mind 
that there is no Food and Dru 
Law to prevent misleading an 
untruthful labeling of that kind of 

ackage. They simply must stop 
es enough to consider carefully 
the contents of the “People’s Capi- 
talism” package. 

Admittedly, capitalism in the 
United States did pass through a 
period when great fortunes were 
amassed, while workers were over- 
worked and underpaid. Would it 
not be then a matter of elementary 
common sense to inquire when and 
how did that. rapacious capitalism 
change into the alleged benevolent 
one of this day, when we are propa- 
gandized into believing that “al- 
most everybody is a capitalist”? 
What structural changes have 
taken place which have presum- 
ably ‘transformed the old system, 
that was admittedly neglectful of 
the — welfare, into the al- 
leged new “people's capitalism?” 

Let us uy, first, to get the an- 
syer from the horse’s mouth, from 


the spokesmen of “people's oapi- 
talism.” 

On Sunday, Feb. 24, the Busi- 
ness Sections of the New York 
press carried four column stories of 
the “Big Board Opening Visitors’ 
Center Tomorrow to Lure Still 
More Tourists.” It said that the 
number of visitors to the New York 
Stock Exchange have now po 
300,000 a year, on a plane with the 
Statue of Liberty and the United 
Nations. But mow prospective buy- 
ers and wanted to visit the Ex- 
change. So a new panoramic ex- 
hibit hall was opened to the pub- 
lic on Feb, 25. It took four years 
and cost $1,000,000 to perfect this 
new visitors’ center in the very 
heart of the Wall Street district at 
24 Broad St. 

The exhibits are keyed to the 
Exchange's basic theme: “Own 
Your Share in American Business,” 
and the hall opens onto the visi- 
tors’ gallery that overlooks the trad- 
ing floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange where millions of shares 
are bought and sold each day. 

THIS is the show-room of the 
American capitalism of today. The 
billion-dollar companies—A.T.&T., 
General Motors, Standard Oil, 
U. S. Steel, (See LRA’s pamphlet 
“The Billionaire Corporations’ for 
complete list) have their exhibits 
here, all “stressing the close link 
between the increase in their stock- 
holders and their own growth and 
vitality.” And over all is a big si 
reading THE NEW YORK ST K 
EXCHANGE — CORNERSTONE 
OF A PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM. 

Under that sign there are a num- 
ber of mechanically turning card- 
board panels with telling legends 
aiming to spell out and substantiate 
the claims suggested by the label. 
The first of these legends reads: 

“Two Significant Developments 


Sparked Our Democratic Capital- 
ism—Division of Corporate Owner- 


ship Into Shares and Stock oo 
changes Where These Shares 
Be Traded.” 

Other legends tel us that: _ 

“Our National eponines Are 
Owned by Millions of People.” 

“Share Owners Are Increasing at 
the Rate of 500,000 a Year.” 

So here are the structural changes 
which are said to have sparked our 
“democratic people's capitalism”; 
one, the division of the capital of 
industrial and other corporate en- 
terprises into shares; two, the func- 
tioning of stock exchanges where 
these shares can be bought: and 
sold; leading to three, “businesses 
—especially our biggest businesses 
... are (supposedly) now owned by 
millions of people in all walks of 
life” (Statement by board chairman 
Roger M. Blough of U. S. Steel 
Corp., in address before Economic 
Club of New York, Jan 15, 1957). 

According to Blough, these mil- 
lions of owners are stimulated by 
one major factor — “FREEDOM 
—“freedom in enterprise—our free- 
dom to venture our economic free- 
dom, if you will”—“freedom of op- 
portunity to get profits, to s 
them, to run the risk of losing them, 
or to give them away.” And finally, 
he contends, in the multiplication 
of goods, in the rate of increase 
in total production of goods and 
services, and in the equitable di- 
‘vision of that abundant output 
among the people, the newly label- 
ed “peoples capitalism” is said to 
excel any other economic system, 
including the Commenth. 


THESE are far-reaching claims. 
Let us now examine them one by 
one.’ Let us look first somewhat 
more closely at the New York 
Stock Exchange which boasts it is 
the cornerstone of a “people's capi- 
talism.” The stone is dated and the 
date is 1792. It has been in exis- 


ism was replaced by capitalism. 
And in all capitalist countries, as 
the hag Brittannica” (V. 
ee 419, 1956 edition) puts it, 
st exchanges, or- ets “for 
purchase and sale of securities, 
such as shares, stocks, and bonds 
. » » have existed for centuries.” 


oo 

UP TO World War I, when Brit- 
ain still predominated in world 
capitalism, London was “the great- 
est of the world’s stock exchanges 
in the range and colume of its 
transactions.” (“Britannica,” 1914 
edition). It was only after World 
War I, when the United States 
replaced Britain as the mightiest 
capitalist country, that New York 
replaced London as the greatest of 
the world’s stock exchanges. 

Even now the London stock ex- 
change still rivals New York, since 
the former covers “every corner of 
the earth and every class of secur- 
ity.” (“Ibid,” 1956 ed.) Every Eu- 
ropean capitalist economy has its 
functioning bourse or stock ex- 
change—London, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Basle, and so on and on. Even old 
Russian capitalism (that collapsed - 
under ‘the stress of World War I) 
had its functioning stock exchange 
from the 1830s and up to 1914, in 
St. Petersburg. 

In the face of these facts any 
claim that the New York Stock Ex- 
change represents the cornerstone 
of a unique “people's capitalism” 
peculiar to post-World War United 
States alone, clearly has no more 
validity than the pretense that 
“plopping” proves a given brand 

juice to be the finest in the land! 

(Next week we'll take up the 
extent and character of stock own- 


tence and has functioned practi- 


ership in the U. S. A.) 


of San Francisco has for me. 
Perhaps it is that, unlike any 
other city, you get a feeling of 
being with it, able to encompass 
and see the whole layout at one 
glance from Telegraph Hill. 

Perhaps it is also the self- 
reliant and self-contained quality 
of the people and the buildings, 
both of which have known what 
it is to be destroyed by great nat- 
ural forces. 

For this city is not only build- 
ings and towers and men and 
women—it is more than any other 
city a part of the landscape. 
Every now and then the great 
hills shake their shoulders and 
let us humans know our proper 
place in the geoiogy of things. 


Compared to San Francisco, * 


my native New York seems to 
me a provincial place whose 
chief claim to distinction is that 
it houses the billion dollar alley 
of Wall Street. 


Looking out the Golden Gate, 
I asked a friend—where does it go 
to? China, he replied. That's part 
of San Francisco, too. For here 


the New World of China is just 
across the Bay. 

China, too, is a great place for 
poetry, and has been for 5,000 
years. 

In the sand dunes of Southern 
Jersey, my headquarters I have 
to squeeze poetry out of the soil’s 
desert-like aridity. | 

On the West Coast, it is dif- 
ferent. Nobody is “silent on a 
peak in Darien.” The followers 
of Keats and Whitman are pres- 
ent in great numbers. The city 
itself is a poem—of people from 
China and Italy and Mexico and 


— owe ee 


In Memory Of 


ED STRONG 


-  < -Our friend and Comrade 


lands all over the globe—a moun- 
tain poem of people and houses 
looking out to sea—“looking 
America, for you—.” 


Billy Allan 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Billy volunteered for duty with 
the U. S. Air Force the day after 


Pearl Harbor was attacked, serv- 
ing 42 months in the Pacific. 


The fact that Billy is present- 
ly facing a four and one-half 
year jail sentence under a Smith 
Act conviction and awaiting a 
court decision as to whether his 
American citizenship should be 
taken away, will no doubt keep 
away from the banquet many of 
his fellow-newspapermen and 
people of labor who has taken 
inspiration from his pen. Yet, 
many will use the occasion to re- 
dedicate themselves to_the task 
of ending the cold war. A situa- 
tion which permits thousands of 
native, as well as foreign-born 
Americans to be Siotiesioae anded 


such laws as the Smith, Mc- 
Carran and Walter-McCarran. 


Jack London 


(Continued from Page 9) 
their leader, Victor Berger, the 
first Socialist Congressman. Why 
shottidn’t Seward lockide peo- 
ple who were not able to see the 
weak spots in Social Democracy, 
be proud of the Germans? Even 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 


middle class life and educational 
institutions. 


| men: 
| wise?” 


Why not follow the in- 
junction of another leader of 


“Go thou and do like- 


Fraternally yours, 
JOHN W. MARSHALL, 


had been products of German | 


ingly defeated. These included 
ideas of no compensation of any 
kind in connection with nationali- 
antion, nationalisation of all land 
Councils as the basis of a future 
Socialist Government; and the de- 
letion of a sentence that guaran- 
teed the right of political parties 


to take part in elections. 

Much interest was attached to 
the debate on Inner Party Demoo- 
racy. Aside from the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the Minority Position 
already dealt with, all the amend- 
ments debated, except one, were 
defeated with no more than 30 
votes in‘ their support. These in- 
cluded proposals for a Federal Ex- 
ecutive, the right to mandate del- 


working farmers; Workers} 


to maintain their organisation and 


the Executive, is 19 full time party 
: workers, 14 in factories and pits, 
5 teachers or professors, and four 
full-time trade union officials. 


The Congress: ended with a 
rousing “hack to work and activity” 
speech by National Chairman Har-- 
ry Pollitt. He declared the capi- 
talist press which predicted a split 
had now changed its tune. Now 
is the time “to get down to mass 
work. We have lost many op-, 
portunities but there are many 
new ones ahead,” he declared, 


‘Berry q 


(Continued trom Page 3) 


x arses to Congress, the right to 
abstain from carrying out majority 
decisions, and the legalising of 


one amendment carried was to 
delete the proposal that the num-' 
ber of full-time Party workers on 
the Executive must always be 
less than 50 percent. 


With 192 nominees on the bal- 
lot the 42 which the Election 
Preparations Committee recom- 
mended were elected. These in- 
cluded the entire former Political 
Committee. The highest five votes 
went to Abe Moffat (493), Annie 
Powell (484), Frank Haxwell (484), 
Wm. Gallagher (482) and John 
Gollan (479). The composition of 


minorities within the Party. The} 


sentatives here, but they will 
not speak out for their South- 
ern fellow communicants fight- 
ing for their souls against the 
encroachment of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the White Citizens 
Councils. Not even the Presi- 
dent will say a word in consola- 
tion (although southern Negro 
church leaders have asked him 
over and over to do so). 


Now the pilgrimage will come 
on May 17. And the real South 
will have a voice that day in 
the affairs of the nation. And 
maybe the President and Con- 
gress will listen and learn. ‘ 


ee gg ee ~~ a ae em _———- 
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Fight to Learn! 
READ— 


British CP. 


(Continued from Page I1) 


| wealth willing to develop such 


relations.” 


* 
-- ALL. OTHER -amendments--to- 
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Learn to Fight! 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


MAY FEATURES 
Report to Minnesota State C.P. Convention on Work in Minnesota 


For a New Approach to Culture, by Henry Arndt 


Draper’s new book, ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM, 
reviewed by William Z. Foster 


The Elections in India, analyzed 


Letter. to British Prime Minister Macmillan on the Struggle to 
Prevent War, by N. A. Bulganin 


| 
| 
| 


Single copy 35¢ * 


' 
[ 
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Ne .: atieeht: $6. antes. 88 op ta 
I]. NEW CENTURY PUBISHERS, 832 Bway., NX.3, Ny 
the programme were overwhelm- | a ee IRE ic Rate ae eRe ES, 
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by Ajoy Ghosh 


Subseription $4.00 
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TV & Movie Guide 
iD. TV 
Sunday, May 12 , 
Notebook: Opera Histgry (4) 9:30 


a.m, 

Lamp Unto My Feet (2) 10. Ex- 
cerpts from Albert Schweitzer 
film documentary | 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 

Open Mind (4) 12:30 

Movie: Body and Soul (7) 1. Rec- 
ommended. 

Movie: Long Voyage Home (5) 
1:30. Recommended 

Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 

Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30 

Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30 


Philly Sets 10,000 Goal 
For Prayer Pilgrimage 


PHILADELPHIA.—A goal of ten thousand Philadelphians to attend the May 17 Pil- 
grimage for Freedom in Washington has been set by the committee in charge here. This 
group includes some 50 men women, Negro and white, who are prominent in church, 

"trade union, and community 
oups and such organizations as 

the NAACP, Fellowship Commis- 
sion, Women’s International 
League fer Peace and Freedom, 
American Friends Service Commit- 


Saturday, May 11 
Howdy Doody (4) 10 a.m. Chil- 
dren’s program : 
Italian Movie (13) 12:15 
Nonna Mathematics course (4) 
Movie: They Live By Night (7) 
1:50 
Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 
‘\Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
Movie: Great Gilbert and Sullivan 


(5) 2. Recomended 7:30 and 
10:30 


Movie: Boomerang (13) 2:30 Ree 


'D. Bright, of the Mother Bethel] our time. Here is a great spiritual 
\.M.E. Church. Mrs. Vera Powellimovement that demands our sac- 
is secretary-treasurer. Rev. J.|rifice!” 

Eale Adkins, secretary of the local| In Pittsburgh, Mrs. Marion 
Baptist Ministers Conference, is|Jordan, local NAACP executive 


tee, Fellowship of Recenciliation 
and Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

Last week it was reported that 
some 55 local community and civic 
organizations were cooperating in 
the work. Unions have contributed 
a large contingent. A group of 
Tempie University students are 
planning on a motorcade and in 
many ther schools there is a 
growing desire to participate. 

eo 


would “a protest against the 
silence of the White House con- 
cerning the wave of terrer and 
vielence now sweeping through 
the South.” | 

The Communist Party of ~East- 
ern Pennsylvania and Delaware 
has called on its membership to 
help rally support for the Pilgrim- 
age by urging people to go on it 
and publicizing it in every pos- 
sible way. 


REV. SULLIVAN has appealed 
for the cooperation of industry and 
labor to enable those employed to 
make the Pilgrimage. “We sin- 
cerely hope,” he urged, “that this 
religious demonstration of the dis- 
satisfaction of millions of Ameri- 
cans will arouse the conscience of 
the nation.” 

Mrs. Reynolds called on the 
women's organizations to get their 
members to participate. “This} As part of this publicizmg, the 
Pilgrimage,” she ‘stressed, “is per-'organization is distributing an ex- 
haps the greatest movement to-|tra thousand copies of this particu- 
wards freedom that will happen inilar issue of The Worker. 


Mich. shoots for 1,000 
to go on Pilgrimage 


DETROIT.—AIll ‘regional direc-| From Detroit the NAACP, lib- 
tors of the 1,500,000-member eral, church groups are working to 
UAW have received directives to, send a train to Washington of peo- 
do everything possible to help get ple from all over Michigan. Ar-' 
30,000 people to Washington, rangements committee has been) 
May 17th for the Prayer Pilgrimage) formed and is being headed up by’ 
for Freedom at Lincoln Monu-| the NAACP. 
ment. From Michigan the arrange- 

William Oliver, UAW FEPC di- ments committee plans for sending 
rector stated that he figures the 1000 people. Heading up the ar- 
union will have close to 1,000 of rangements here are Art Johnson, 
its members and friends in Wash-| secretary, NAACP; Alex Fuller, or- 
ington. Headquarters of the union’ ganizaional director, CIO, Lililan 
delegation will be at the Hotel| Hatcher, UAW-FFEPC and Wil- 
Twenty Fourth. liam Oliver. 


Windsor labor makes protest 


WINDSOR—Organized labor is; 
sizzling hot here about 300 people 
being flown from Portugal to work 
on farms, while 8,000 local people 
‘are jobless. One hundred and fifty 
of the Portuguese laborers will 
work in Kent County and 150 in 
Essex on farms. They will be flown 
at the rate of one plane load every 
2 weeks. 


senor wom declared the Pilgrimage 
“ 


IN WESTERN Pennsylvania the 
NAACP has announced a goal of 
500 for the Pilgrimage. A number 
of civic, fraternal and church or- 
ganizations there are ‘cooperating. 
Special buses have been chartered’ 
for the trip. These will leave Pitts- 
burgh on the 16th. Full informa- 
tion may be secured at the Pitts- 
burgh NAACP or the Pittsburgh 
Courier. 

In Philadelphia the daily papers 
and the three Negro weeklies pub- 
licized the appeal. ‘ 

A large amount of other forms 
of publicity will be used, such as 
posters, stickers, leaflets and fold- 
ers. The following centers have 
been established where this materi- 
al and further information may be 
secured: Zion Baptist Church, 
Broad & Venango Sts., Phone 
BAldwin 3-5460; NAACP, 260 
S. 15th St., Phone PEnnypacker, 
5-3470; and Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 2006 Walnut St., Phone 
Rittenhouse 6-4070., 


A SPECIAL TRAIN has been 
chartered on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This will leave from the 
30th St. Station at 8:30 a.m. 
(daylight savings time) on _ the 
17th. It will stop at Chester at 
8:40 and arrive in Washington at 
11:02 a.m. Returning, the train 
will leave Washington at 5:45 
p.m., stop at Chester at 7:50 and 
arrive in Philadelphia at 8 p.m. 

The round trip will cost $6.25, 
including tax. Reservations can 
be secured by calling SHerwood 
8-1775, where Mr. Rodgers, chair- 
man of the transportation com- 
mittee, can be contacted. 

Co-chairmen of the committee 
are Rey. Leon H. Sullivan of the 
Zion Baptist Church and Mrs. 
Evelyn Reynolds, promifent civic 
worker and newspaperwoman. 
Vice chairmen are Clarence E. 
Pickett, president of the Philadel- 
pe Fellowship Commission; Rev. 

oah W. Moore, Tindley Temple 
Methodist Church; Dr. Harry 
Green, president of the Philadel- 
phia NAACP branch, and Rev. J. 


wna OF 


Coming 
WORLD of new musica) 


work “America."” Music by G. Kingsley, 
poem by Rontch at Jewish People’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus. Sat. eve., May 18th in 
Town. Hall. Eugene Malek, conductor plus 
soloists. Poem by I. Feffersung to Max 
Heiman’s music. Israeli folk songs in one 
eplendid program, Tickets at Town Hall or 
180 Second Ave., New York. 


Labor here is not protesting the 
importation of the workers just be- 
cause they are foreign born, to do 
that, said the labor press here, 
would display the blind ignorance 
of a bigot. Labor would protest 
at this time the bringing in of any 
new workers, because of the des- 
perate jobless plight of 8000 to 
10,000 Windsorites. 


' 


The May 17 issue of The Worker will contain four pages of 
factual material on the H-bomb, including the special material 
gathered by Virginia Gardner, Worker reporter, in interviews with 
scientists, Atomic Energy Commission and other officials, physi- 
cians, -and city, state; and federal officials. 

Order a bundle today for distribution among ‘your friends, 
neighbors and shopmates—at the special price or five cents each 
for bundles of five copies or more. 

Detach the coupon below and mail. Make all checks pay- 
able to Robert Dunn, Box 231, Cooper Station, New York. 


Oommen 


Movie: Force of Evil (7) 3. 
World—National Report (2) 6 
It's Fun To Travel (9) 7 

Rock n’ Roll Revue (7) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Featuring the 


Honeymooners 


Perry Como (4) 8 

Yankees-Baltimore (11) 8 

Saturda 
Broadway by the Spewacks (4) 


Color 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: Objective Burma with Er- 
Recom- 


rol Flynn (2) 11:25. 


mended 
'Movie: Golden Bo (7) 11:30. Rec- 


ommeded 
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‘Letters from 


Readers 


Muste Adds to 
May Day Account 
Dear Editor: 


Since some questions have 
risen about the May Day meeting 


at Central Plaza, New York, I Cold of Na les” Paris 


am sure you will grant me space 
in your letter column for the fol- 
lowing comment. 

As you reported, I expressed 
gratification at George Charney’s 
statement about the grievous er- 
rors committed by the CP. and 
stated that people of all* tend- 
encies had to undertake the pain- 
ful labor of fresh and independ- 
ent thinking if we were ever to 
have a strong democratic social- 
ist movement in this country. 

It is necessary, however, to 
record another point I madeé 
after recalling that traditionally 
May Day had been an occasion 
to exalt the spirit of dissent, of 
rebellion and to hail those who 
displayed that spirit and were 
perhaps persecuted for doing so. 
I continued that it was a vast 
tragedy that in Communist lands 
this right to dissent had been, as 
now generally admitted, cruelly 
repressed, and that one of the 
encouraging developmenis of re- 
cent. years was that it was clear 
that it had after all not been pos- 
sible to extinguish in youth and 
others the capacity to think inde- 
pendently and, even more impor- 
tant, the desire to do so. I con- 
cluded this portion of my talk 
by expressing the hope that we 
who were gathered in this meet- 
ing supported those who were 
carrying on the st*uggle for free- 
dom in the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Hungary, as well as those 
who were doing so here at home 
and elsewhere. 

Finally, since there seems to 
be some misunderstanding on the 
point, I assume the speakers of 
all the tendencies at the meet- 
ing would want it understood 
that it was not a meeting jointly 


sponsored by parties and groups 
but one conducted by a group 
known as Socialist Unity Forum. 


A. J. MUSTE _ 


copies\of the special FACTS-ABOUT THE | 


Zilbert 
sale at the school, 18 W. 74 St.—TR 3-2761 
H-BOMB issue of May 19. Enclosed find $——. 


at Bookfair, 114 W. 48 St. Tickets 
$1 (children), $1.50 and $2. Proceeds for 
scholarships. 


A DAY TOGETHER for Justice! Sobell 


| : } 
snr Stite oar 
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Movie: Boomerang (13) 2:30, 7:30 
and 10:30 | 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 3 . 

The Last Word (2) 3:30. Words 

| and their meanings 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Johns Hopkins File 7-research 
movies (7) 3:30 

Medical Horizons—Infectious Dis- 


| eases (7) 4:30 


| 


; 


| Movie: 


Odyssey (2) 5. The Kremlin 


Carnival — Mr. Meet the Press (4) 6 


You Are There (2) 6:30 End of 
Dalton Gang 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Marge and Gower Champion 
Show (2) 7:30 

Movie: Fallen Sparrow (7) 7:30. 
Mystery with John Garfield 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Steve Allen (4) 8 

Goodyear Playhouse: A Will to 
Live by Jerome Ross (4) 9 

Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:50 

Latin American Carnival (13) 9 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Mike Wallace Interviews author 


| Philip Wylie (7) 10. 
|What's My Line (2) 10:30 


Sunday News Special (2) 11 
Nobody Lives Forever 
with Garfield (2) 11:15 


MOVIES 
Albert Schweitzer, Gramercy and 


. a i aa Thru Tuesday 
Bachelor Party, Victoria 


We Are All Murderers, Beekman. 


| Sat. only 
‘Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 


j 


Wee Geordie, Translux 
Sunday to Tuesday 
Boy on a Dolphin, Roxy 
Red Balloon & Lost Continext, 

Fine Arts 
Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Around the World in 80 Days, 


Rivoli 


Colony 


DRAMA 


Orpheus Descending, Martin Be® 

A Land Beyond the River, Greets 
wich Mews 

Brigadoon, Adelphi 

Visit to a Small] Planet, Booth 

Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

food King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert | 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys ) 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Savoyards, Shakespearewrights 264 
W. 87th St. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


STAINLESS STEEL FLATWARE — Ideal 
gift to give or ewn. Up to SO percent 
OFP on imported and domestic patterns. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave., 
(bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 

One hour free parking 


| MOVING, storage, 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 


cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th 8t., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


| I. JErome 7-6042 
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Heavy Trade Union 
‘Pressure Expected 
At Special Session 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


FIFTY UNION LEADERS, meeting with Gov. Har- 
riman to commend his veto of the phony GOP unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen's compensation bills, made 


it plain that the New York labor) 
movement would be mobilized for 
the coming special session of the 
legislature in mid-June. 

The state CIO and AFL have 
both taken action to rouse their af- 
filiated unions to stiffen the Demo- 
crats and force the Republican ma- 
jority to enact labor-backed. legis- 
lation to improve the state’s laws 
for workers who are unemployed 
or who get hurt on the job. 

The labor movement wants in- 
creases in benefits from the cur- 
rent $36 top to $50 or $54, plus 
added benetits for dependents. It 


wants such improvements to be 


enacted separate and apart from 


legislative consideration of any 
other changes ia the law affecting 
eligibility requirements, yroll 
taxes on employers, disqualification 


clauses, etc. 
_ 


NOT IN SOME YEARS has the 
officialdom of the labor movement 
in New York been so concerned 
and activé on Albany issues as on 
this battle. 

The AFL-CIO nationally showed 
its concern last week with this 
struggle. 

The AFL-CIO News editorializ- 


ed on this issue, pointing to the 


“consistent drive’ from a “big- 
biisiness-GOP combination” across 
the country to hack away at the 
“basic: structure” of the social se- 
curity and welfare programs won 


by the labor movement over the this picture. 


past generation. 

The GOP command in Albany 
encouraged by the Associated In- 
dustries and Empire State Chamber 
of Commerce, and no doubt think- 
ing the time was ripe for a bold 
anti-labor move with the Senate 
rackets probe on the front pages— 
rammed through its two bills in 
the last hours of the legislature. 

To sugarcoat the “destructive 
features” of their pro-big business 
bills, the GOP increased top bene- 
fits from $36 to $45. But unionists 
did not fall for this gimmick and 
reacted vigorously against the cyni- 
cal GOP moves undermining the 
state's unemployment insurance 


and workmen's compensation laws. 
* 


BOTH THE STATE and city 


AFL and CIO central bodies called 
on Gov. Harriman to veto the GOP 
bills and order a special session. 
Labor delegations showed up in 
strength at a special hearing called 
by Harriman, effectively counter- 
acting GOP-employer pressures. 
The potential strength of a united 
labor movement in N. Y. State was 
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very much in evidence. Labor won 
this battle. 


Harriman set June 10 tentatively | 


for a special session of the legis- 
lature. Both state AFL and CIO of- 
ficials, in special reports to their 
affiliates, called for active local 
campaigns to influence state legis- 
lators in each city, town or assem- 


bly and senatorial district, leading| 


up to strong labor action in Albany 
during the coming session. 

This battle was highlighted at 
the state labor conference called by 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, which was attended 
by some 300 unionists from AFL 
and CIO throughout the state. It 
was another expression of — labor 
unity here, short of formal merger. 

* 


ONE OBVIOUS FACTOR in 
the situation now is that union 
leaders are almost universally dis- 
gusted and alarmed over the anti- 
labor atmosphere generated in the 
wake of the Senate rackets probe— 
and show signs of wanting to re- 
spond with strong action for labor's 
program. 

That is how many of New York’s 
union officials feel about the tak- 
en. by labor's legislative program 
in Albany. What has been said re- 
cently by top leaders of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and 
Transport Workers nion, two key 
unions in New York, fits in with 


Jerome Release 
Set for Friday 


V. J. Jerome, Marxist educator 
and author of “Lantern for Jere-- 
my,” will be released from prison 
next Friday, May 17, after serv-— 
ing a three-year term under the 
Smith Act. , 

Jerome has been serving the 
last few months of his sentence 


tho cae Hm 


V. J. JEROME 


at the Federal House of Deten- 
tion at West Street, New York. 
Within ten days thereafter 


four other Smith Act victims will 
be released. They are Alexander 
Bittelman, Pettis Perry, Louis 
W sinstock and Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn. Miss Flynn is in the Fed- 
eral Woman’s Prison at Alderson, 


West Va.; the other three are in 
West Street. 


UAW Parley 
Too Peaceful 


CHICAGO.—Louis’ Martin, Chi- 
cago Defender reporter and col- 


Michael Quill, TWU president, 
sharply criticized -union officials 


“who lead clean and honest un- 
ons” but who, in the face of the 
current anti - labor atmosphere, 


“have ee a pore uf retreat 
on every front when they should 
be giving bold leadership to their 


” 
/“e 


members throughout the U.S 
An editorial in the ACW Ad- 


vance noted: 
“But in all the welter of head- 


lines and investigations, let us not 


umnist in a recent column ex- 
| pressed regret at the passing of 
|the rough and tumble days that 
once prevailed in the UAW. Mar- 
tin, who attended the recently held 
convention of the UAW noted that 
the new atmosphere in this union 
resulted in gains for the Ne- 
gro workers, 

Ia commenting on the conven- 
tion he said, “Despite a few angry 
outbursts here and there, this con- 
vention seemed mild and peaceful 
‘compared to the early UAW con- 


retreat one inch in the battle for. otions which I remember best. 


decent living standards and job 


security. The abuses of a few can- 
not affect the validity of honest 
trade union objectives.” 

With this year’s mayoralty elec- 
tions in the cities and next year's 


legislature ahead—the coming spe- 
cial legislative session will likely 
be a lively session. 

| And since its focus wil be on 
labor bills, the chances are that 
the New York labor movement will 
make it an occasiea for dramatic, 
and effective mass action for its 
own program. 


Commissioner of Water Supply 


Achieves Life's 


America’s No. 1 fish story—The 
Case of the Communist Anglers— 
may soon go into the courts, as the 
New York Civil Liberties Union 
Friday. set about obtaining a 
counsel to defend the right of Fred 
Fine and Sid Stein to receive reser- 
voir fishing permits. . 

. Fine and Stein, members of the 
Communist Party’s national com- 
mittee and convicted Smith Act 
defendants, were denied the right 
to fish in the city-owned reservoirs 
by Commissioner of Water Supply 
Arthur Ford. 

Both appealed for legal assist- 
ance in their fight, calling for a 
lawyer dedicated “the principles of 
both Izaak Walton and: Thomas 


Jottersam.” 
re Run t, executive di- 


‘of the NY. Civil Liberties 


Ambition 
‘organization some one might be 
found to fill the bill. “I'm going to 
look through our lawyers’ panel,” 
he promised. | 

Earlier, Rundquist, made public 
his complaint on behalf of the 
rights of the fish in the city reser- 
voirs. | 

“What about the fish?” he de- 
manded, “Doesn't anybody con- 
sult the fish? Doesn’t the fish have 
a right to decide whether he’ll ac- 
cept bait from a past or present 
Communist?” 

Stephen C. Vladeck, an attorney 
associated with the NYCLU, saw 
far-reaching consequences in the 
attaching of-loyalty oaths to fishing 
permits. Commented Vladeck: 

“The field is really limitless. 
Now, maybe, -the Triborough 
Bridge Authority will . give sme 


state elections for governor and! 


“The loud angry tirades, the 
rough and tumble caucuses, and 
‘the profane name calling which 
often seemed on the point of ,erupt- 
ing into — violence—all this 
‘has nearly Gieppeared. : 


“WE shall probably never see 
again the hell-raising out of which 
the UAW was born. The savages 
have been civilized for keeps. 

“My only regret to the passing 
of this era is that in the midst 
of so much order and peace to- 


might. 

“There is a tendency to smooth 
overs grievances and white wash 
evils simply because to do other- 
wise disturbs we? wae 


“I BELIEVE the UAW could 
take the lead in cleaning up rac- 
ism in the American labor move- 
ment by challenging _anti-Negro 
laborites publicly. 

“If Catholics can excommuni- 
cate white members in the south 
over the integration issue, I do 
not see why the UAW cannot find 
some methods for eliminating 
white supremacists.” 


crossing any of our bridges. 

“I can see it now. ... You come 
to a toll gate... . Before you pay 
your quarter you sign your loyalty. 
OO so ; es 

From Mayor Wagner's office 
there canie only muffled reports of 
carping criticism directed at Com- 
missioner Ford. Heavy wits from 
the Councilmanic side of City Hall 
~—where. they've had their own 


day it becomes more difficult for 
the Negro to advance as fast he! 


“LABOR’S RESPONSIBILITY Towards Inte- 
gration in the New York Public Schools” will be 
the topic of a conference at the Harlem Labor | 
Center, 312 West 125th Street, on Saturday, May 
18. 

- Aim will be to spell out the role of organized 
labor's 1,300,000 members in fe city must take 


on to spur integration. About 150 delegates from 
40 unions are expected to take part. Conference 
chairman will be City Councilman Earl Brown. 


» | - 

NUMBER ONE labor battle in NYC this year will likely be that 
affecting the 35,000 subway and bus employes of the city. The Trans- 
port Workers Union last week had its first session with the Transit 
Authority on its 65-cent package demand. But the TA has said noth- 


: ing yet about TWU’s call for an industry-wide union representation 


poll now to decide whether it or the combined “splinter” groups 
represent the majority. TWU has demanded that the winning union 


in such a poll get a union shop contract. 


The issue is going to be all tied up with the mayoralty elections 
this year, and is bound to be a political hot potatoe for the city’s 


politicos of all parties. 
*® 


THE DUES CHECK-OFF has been approved for the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association by both New York and New Jersey 
authorities, The N. Y. Shipping Assn. has ordered stevedoring and 
steamship companies to go ahead with the deductions, which are ex- 
gooter to go a long way toward eliminating the ILA’s long-standing 

nancial woes. The check-off was written into the new contract 
signed after the strike last fall. 


* 
UNITED AUTO WORKERS in Western Néw York is acting’on 
a program for older and retired workers, both UAW members and 
others, which involves union-community cooperation. One key goal 
is a center for retired workers. A survey on these and related prob- 
lems was just concluded for the UAW by the N. Y. State Industrial & 
Labor Relations School at Cornell Univ. 


® 

SENATE RACKET HEARINGS on unions in New York City, 
originally scheduled for early May, have been put over to about 
mid-June. A key target for the probers is to be the Teamster “paper 
locals” set up years ago by Johnny Dio, whose trial in connection 
with the acid blinding of labor columnist. Victor Riesel will start soon. 
a McClellan committee has Dio scheduled for its New York 

arings. 


* 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER Isador Lubin called on New 
York employers to set up a ‘buddy system’ in factories, offices and 
stores so that younger workers can 
absorb the know-how and work 
habits of older workers. 

“The growth of our economy dur- 
ing the past quarter centiry is a 
product of the hands and minds of 
workers who today are over 45 
years of age. Over the years, these 
workers have built up their skills 
to a heen where their seasoned, 
dependable and conscientious per- 
formance is unmatched in the labor 
market.” 

Yet despite this record, compe- 
tent older workers face a tough 
uphill fight, the commissioner said. 
Last year, of some 11,000 older 
workers with job-finding problems 

who were assisted by special counsellors in. State Employment Ser- 
vice offices around the State, only 4,000 were able to find jobs. 
Even the lucky ones had experienced months of sterile job-seeking 
before the Employment Service was able to convince employers to 


take a chance on them. 
* 


DRESSMAKERS LOCAL 22 of the ILGWU, at a Manhattan 
Center membership meeting this Tuesday after work, will hear a 
report on Ghana by Maida Springer, a union business agent who 
recently returned from a trip to Africa. 

* 

THE HOTEL MINIMUM WAGE BOARD for N. Y. State will 
wind up its public hearings this month with four upstate sessions 
and then prepare its recommendations for raising standards. After 
this, the next move will be up to N. Y. Industrial Commissioner 
Isador Lubin. 


Roehm Case Revived | 
MUNICH, Cermany— 
Witnesses began arriving here 
last week to tell a court the grisly 
tale of a massacre 23 years ago 
which established Adolph Hit- 
ler’s hold on Germany. An 88- 
page indictment. It charged 
Sepp Dietrich, SS leader, and 
Michael Lippert, a one-time 
commandant of the Guards at 
the Dachau camp, with taking 
part in the slaying, June 30, 
1934, of six of Ernest Roehm’ 
associttes in the courtyard ofthe 
Munich Stadelheim Prison. 
Lippert, 60, now a laundry 
owner at Wuppertal Barmen, is 


John Steuben 
Labor Editor, 
Dies, Age 50 


John Steuben, for many years 
a well-known union organizer 
and labor writer, died Thursday 
morning at 6 a.m. at the age of 
fifty. He had suffered from a 
heart ailment in recent years. 

Services will take place Sun- 
day at 12 noon at the Riverside 
Chapel, 180 West 76 St. (corner 
of Amsterdam Ave.) 

Until his last illness, Steuben 
had been the editor of March of 
Labor, a progressive monthly | 
publication for unionists. He 


Pomp wit “ab tobe eo charged with aiding in the 
| aper ms charg ee 
wn Cay am 4h ‘MD ati der of Roehm July” 1, 1934. 
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